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PREFACE. 


FJ T 1s not the deſign of this 
Diſcourſe to intrench u 
on any knowledg already 


diſpoſed , and appropria- 
ted into Arts and Sciences, as they 
are at this time delivered; but on- 
ly to propoſe ſuch things to conſi-- 
; At and uſe, as, lying ſcatter- 
ed and in common , are leſs culti- 
vated and regarded. For this rea- 
ſon *tis in. vain to expect accurate- 
neſs of - method or ſtile z but the 
firſt part is almoſt wholly writ in 
manner of Eſ//azes , the tecond of 
e Aphoriſmes : the ſtiles moſt free , 
looſe, and unſcientafical. 
a 3 The 


Trr PREFACE. 


'The. moſt uſeful, _knawledg . is 
that, of -2 mans {CK : | and this de- 
pends upon that more. nnverfal 
conſideration of, Quid homo poteſt , 
naturally , and artificially : z. e. what 
abilities are in us originally , by 
the gift of Gad ; and what attain- 
able -by our -own-'1 . And 
both theſe in order to Knowledg 
or Atiion. To. advance this difco- 
very s it is: hoped that theſe papers 


may. . .contribuce: ſome hints and: 


fteps ; whereby others may pro- 


ceed to. perfe&t the whole building. 
Which who. ſhall efte& , or but 


eonhiderably promote, ſhall: perfor. 


a ſervice as + amO » as ' bench», 


cial,, to: Mankind. 
'Fhe perfeftingof ayoung Man.in 


Sozences: and! ſpeoulativve Learning is. 


the: buſineſs of ſo many. Books and: 


Perfons; that ieſcems ——_—_ 
n 


eAn- that part of Inſtrudtion. 
bo therefore thought more uſe- 


ful ro furniſh ſome rules and prin-- 


ciples 


True PREFACE. 


_ of Ative life; as being that, 
 Whereto Gentlemen ſeem more dif- 
poſed both by their births, and ge- 
| neral inchnations; and whereto al- 
ſo little aſliſtance could be expected 
from our ordinary ſpeculations. I 
have therefore rather chuſed to ga- 
ther up diſorderly , and bind toge- 
ther, fach ſcattered counſels and no- 
tions, as have occurred either in ob- 
ſervation, or in ſome Italian Wri- 
ters, not ordinary amongſt us. If 
any perſon ſhall hereby be any whit 
forwarded toward the attaining the 
great end of his Creation ; 'tis all 
that is here aimed at. Almighty 
God give ſucceſs according to the 
riches of his goodneſs. Amen. 
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CHAP. L 


HaT a man may attain perfeCtie 
on in any Art, Science, or Virtue, 


Fe 
x >< three things are requiſite. 
| I. 4 natural ability, power, or capa- 


RIS city. 2. Art, or inſtruction. 3. Exerciſe 
and praiſe. Capacity conliſts 1. in Fancy or Inventm 
03. 2. Memory. And: . Fudgment, of which weshall 
ſpeak at large hereafter. And theſe in ſeyeral per- 
{ons are very different. For granting, what ſoms 
Philoſophers ſay,that they are originally equal in all 
men, as being the ſoul it ielf; yet in realty, becauſe 
every ſoul comes.into a body endued with various 
diſpoſitions; and the Organs, which the ſoul cm- 
ployeth, and are as neceſſary to the producing its 
operations as the ſoul it ſelf, are not in all equally 
well-diſpoſed, there ariſeth great variet of capa= 
cities, and abilities: God Almighty diltributing 
theſe his Gifts of Natwre to eyery one in what mca» 
ſure hioaſelf thinks fitreſt. by , 

2, 
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2. I know there are, who accuſe the divine 
Providence, as more ni y or ſparing towards 
men, then other Animals; which without teach- 
ing, know not onely what is ſufficient for their 
ſubſiſtence , but ſome things alſo, which men learn 
by long imitation : As, to go, to ſwim , to expreſs 
their paſhong and thoughts. Yea and ſome manual 
arts, Which are in us the effedts of Education, are in 
beaſts the attions of ſenſe , or inſtine#. But true! 
this complaint is without reaſon. For if we thi 
_— to be an advantage, and thoſe creatures 
to be in the beſt conditios who have leaſt ro do; it 
is true that are happier than-men, and 
vegetables than Animals. Butif every thing be 
made _ _ the -— mn —_ the 
amore zoble ; if plus poſſe tollows & argues nobilzue 05» 
p—_ eſſe ; iq condition infinitely the 

; asnot only having more, but more various, 
more ſublime, and more difficult ations. It is ne- 
ceſlary for beaſts to be born with haire, feathers , 
ſcales, orshels, becauſe they had not the ingeny to 
make themſelves garments ; which, to their very 

eat convenience;they might alter according to the 
eaſons. nor had they the knowledge of creating fire, 
ding houſes,and the like.Nature furnished them 
With beaks, claws, and horns, becauſe they could 
never arrive to find out a fore, to be and 
arr into all ſorts of inſtruments and _ 
heir knowledge arifeth no higher then of what 
is pleaſant or painful ; they apprehend not cormven;- 
ent, Or inconvenient ; juſt, or anyafe: happy, Or miſe. 
rable. God, asa Maſter of a family, gives the ſer- 
wants their ſet ſalary, and employs them; but his 
Children he educates and inftrutts to command and 
diſpoſ?, not their own onely, but even the faculties 
ot all the other ; therefore were beaſts to: live by 


Nature, 


UMI 
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Nature, but man by Art. Beaſts were to be 
perfect at firſt that they might be preſently 
employed, man by habits of his own acqui» 
ring. For beaſts , beſides their ſuſtentation in 
this preſent lite, were to expect no other recom- 
mandh; but mar by his labour was to merit, 
and by yy pn his abilities to inherix 
a reward, and that eternal. He made indeed no 
creature, which he endowed not with ſufficient a- 
bilities for the uſes of their Creation : and moſt 
alſo with a power to better and advance them 

aſſiduous practice; but the end of all inferior Crea« 
tures was comprehended in their ations of life, for 
the conſerving , and propagating zhat : But marr 
he created capable of a ſupernatural employment ; 
of a life to be continued infinitely beyond and 
above this ſmall moment ; and of ations ſub< 
limer then providing for the belly. And therefore 
he adorned-him with faculties accordingly; an 
ability to diſcern betwixt good and bad; wirtze and 
vice; refletion upon his own attions, an underſtand- 
ing capable to know and comprehend the whote 
World; and more then that alſo, fo be preſent to all 
paſt, and future, as well as preſent things ; to mul- 
tiply a ſmall inconfiderable propoſition to infinity ; 
and to know him Who exceedeth all knowleds. 


3- NoR are theſe faculties even i infants 
(tho pn any ur obſcure. For 2s foon 
as they have ſtrength (with which beaſts are 
born) they do more then — they exert 
greater teſtimonies of Natures bounty, framing 

beaſts 


in themſelves buman attions, whereas 

work only according to their own kind. For 

even the nobler faculties shew themſelves be- 

times; Fancy in imitgtion 4 others ; Memory in re- 
2 t 4474 ig 
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raining what is irvitated ; and Fudgment in ſelett- 
ng certain actions, and parts of actions for their 
imitation , which are the principles and manner 
of all learning. Ideny not, but tometimes there 
is ſuch a impotency, or defett in the Organs ( which 
alſo I doubt not moſt frequently, if not alwaies, 
to be a diſeaſe, and often curable by a diſcreet 
Phyſician ) as renders the ſubjects, according to 
the degrees of the indiſpoſition, unfit or uncapable 
of any Inſtruction; and that all labour beſtowed 
upon them is loſt : or at leaſt ſo unapt are they, 
2s it is not #arti to employ ſo much induſtry as is 
requiſite to render them, indifferently, like other 
men. Neither is this exact afference of capacities 
alwaies ( in childhood eſpecially ) fo eaſily diſcern- 
ed, as it may be with converſation and tryal. Let 
the Educator therefore think himſelf to be but as 
a Midwife, who cannot bring forth a child, where 
there 1s none; but where there is, can aſſiſt the 
birth , though the mother be ſickly, and the child 
infirm. And acitisloſsof labour to ſow where 
there is no ſoil; and as wherethe parts are mea- 
ner, the greater meaſure of cultivating by Inſtru- 
Ction and practice is requiſite; by which even 
mean parts may be bettered : So where there is a 
greater meaſure of parts, leſs inſtitution and exerciſe 
will advance in them a greater harveſt , and great 
induſtry will raiſe them to admiration. Of thele ſe- 
veral S—_ it is diligently to be conſidered, that 
ſome have a bare capacity, ſufficient to be inſtru- 
Qed, moving only as they are drawn ; who, like 
Bottles, render no more then is juſt put into them. 
Others have a great inclination to knowledg , run- 
ning, when once ſet in the way, either to any, 
or {ome one ſcience in particular; and having 
the grounds and principles given, they are _ 

raiſe 
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raiſe Concluſions , gather Corollaries; and having 
the foundation laid, build up the'reſt themſelves. 
Others ( though few ) are as automata, «uns or, 
their own Maſters; and have a genius, or fomc- 
what extraordinary, to afſift them. W hich who fo 
have, and withal a probity of affection, and 
willingnes to take pains, they ſeem ſet out by 
God himſelf richly Fanght for his glory, and the 
good of Mankind. It is alſo to be obſerved, that, 
where there is a great indiſpoſition to one ſtudy, ( as 
many times there is, ſome being by nature more 
inventive, others more rete»tive; ſome very a- 
dive, others ſlow, &Cc.) it is ſelgome worth the 
labour to ſtrive to introduce the contrary to ſuch 
inclination. Amended and bettered fuch perions 
may be, but zofally cured they rarely arc; and in 
their own way they may proſper excellently 
with leſs pains. I ſpeak not here of inclination to 
virtue or vice; for there is no man ſo difpoled, 
but he may be virtuous if he pleaſe, as shall be 
shewed hereafter. This of Capacitics. 


4. Bu T the beſt Capacity, without Inſtrudtion 
by precepts and examples, to which are ſubſer- 
vient exhortations , admonitions, threatnings, cor- 
redtions, &C. is ready to ſpend it ſelf upon /ow, 
mean, and many times viciows employments : 
as the beſt ground, except tilled and ſowed with 
profitable ſeed , produceth only ranker weeds. 
Satis norunt prudentes ( faith Paſch. in vit4 Py- 
brach ) wvirtutis & vitiorum ſemina cum naſcendi 
origine copulata, vi educationss, in alteram partem 
neceſſario emicare: adeo ut bonum eſſe, non 4 na- 
tura datum, ſed arte fit queſitum; ac proinde bene 
inſtitui ſit efficacius, quam feliciter naſci, His mean- 
ing is; That parts are indifferent of themſelves to 

A 3 produce 
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roduce good or evil; and great parts ( as The- 
Tak was told by his Maſter, fil, tu nihil me- 
diocre eris, fs vel magnum patrig lumen, vel magna 
peſtis ) are fitted for great, whether good or bad, un- 
dertakings ; great errors and wickedneſſes proceed- 
ing only from great Wits. Education and Diſci- 
=_ form our manners; and that only every one 

nows Which he is taught. The faculties of the 
foul can work of themſelves; but as -not except 
upon an external object; ſo neither to the utmoſt 
of their power, without imitation; nor in the beſt, 
3. e. the right and true marmrer, but by inſtruction. 
We are borz with hands, feet, and tongue; and 
have by nature power to write, dance, and ſpeak z 
yet none of theſe can we do, except aſhſted, ſu- 
{tained, and formed by either thoſe, whom we {fe 
fo to employ the fame members; or by thoſe by 
whom we are, as ſoon as —_— mits, taught 
and oulded into ſuch habits. all r men are boys 
w:th reaſon, but have not the uſe of it at firſt. And 
wh2n we begin to ſerve our ſelves of it, it is {0 
weakly, that we are calily overcome yy ſenſe, 
which till then hath guided us. And, if ar this 
dangerous conjuatture we be not aſſiſted, *tis much 
to be feared our reaſon will be but of ſmall uſe to 
us: eſpecially ſince we find great ſtore of tracks 
and encouragements in the broad way of pleaſure ; 
and therefore shall be unwilling to leave it for the 
narrow,rough, and «nbeaten routtes of Induſtry and 
labovr. It is true, that perſons of wery great parts 
can, out of their own obſervation, ( for ſo all Sci- 
ences at firſt began ) or when they arrive at years 
of diſcretion by the help of books, ( that is, other 
mens —_ advance without a Teacher to 2 
conſiderable perfection. As Lucullus is ſaid to 
bave come into Aſia an excellent General, who de- 


parted 
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parted from Rome an anexperienced Soldier. The 
ſame is alfo ſtoried of the Lord Deputy Montyoy. 
Though, to confeſs the truth, theſe inſtances are 
not very rare: for (which ſeems m— abſurd ) 
there isno Art, to obtain which lets diligence is 
uſed, then this of Solatership, though of the great- 
eſt conſequence. But we had lately a perſon, who 
without any experience in Navigation, by readi 
and ſtudy, at the very firſt efſay of his Art, hap- 
pily and diſcreetly commanded a Ship to the Eaſt- 
Indies. Some commend only pradtice: Others 
think reading ſufficient; both to blame: joyned 
together they do beſt. Reading advanceth more, 
and ſooner then prafiſe alone. A Reader is more 
univerſal, better for many things; more accurate 
and obſervant in his practiſe: A Pradtiſers know- 
ledge is in a shorter compaſs, in ordinary caſes, and 
is longer before it come to perfection. Reading 
is other mens experience, Which by meditation and 
practiſe becomes owr own; but it makes us ſome- 
what #00 exa#, and toexpect all things should 
fall out according to ow Imaginations , whereas 
the World in fancy is much different from that in 
reality; not clothed with thoſe particulariries , 
and circumſtances, which are either parts of, or 
inſeparable from it. Though reading however 
be , yet*tis beſt with thoſe who have already 
had an Inſtrufer, who can apply his precepts and 
advices to all accidents, ſupply defects, aniwer all 
doubts, retrench exceſſes, inculcate what 1s 
neglected, call to mind what is forgotten, and fer 
his charge in the ſtraighteſt and neareſt way. 


5. Y E T both Capacity and Inſtrufion are effect- 
les without prattiſe and exerciſe, which con- 
liſts ( according to the nature of the thing to be 

A 4 learned) 
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learned ) in Meditation, thinking, or contriving ; 
obſerving others practiſes ; and atully trying and 
working. Precepts ſerve very well for a guide; 
but advance not the guided, except himſelf fol 
low them; they facilitate the beginning and pro- 
greſs, but the perſon himſelf muſt ſet to his own 
endeavour, if ever he intends to attain perfection. 
Never have ſeen parts, how great ſoever, with- 
out induſtry and ſtudy to produce any good ; 
much evil indeed I have known proceed from 
thence. Such perſons may prove ſometimes 
planſible difcourſers, and of an agreable converſation 
in ordinary companies for a time;till their Stock be 
ſpent: but it is induſtry and exerciſe, that renders a 
man knowing and ſolid ; that makes him not fear to 
be asked a queſtion in what he profeſſeth. And if 
induſtry be nece{lary to great, much more to mean 
arts; which it bettereth and advanceth to per- 
tection and honour. And ſince to have great na- 
rural parts is not in owr power, but we muſt be con- 
tented with thoſe which God hath given us; we 
mult ſet our reſt upon our /abour and induſtry, for 
correcting our bad, bettering our indifferent, and 
perfecting our good inclinations. And of this ( the 
uſe and profit we make of our talents) muſt we 
| ay a ſevere account. Nothing changeth Nature, 
ur another Nature, Czſtome ; not force, not re- 
ward, not paſſion. Our thoughts are according to 
our inclinations, Our diſcours and ſpeeches accordin 
to what we have learned, but our Actions accord- 
ing to what we have bin accuſtomed. How of- 
ten do we ſee men promiſe, vow , engage, yea 
and reſolve to change v. g. an ill habit, and yet 
continue to do as they did before? How many 
{ce wedaily who began well, and, as long as they 
took pains, prohted exceedingly ; but when tru- 


ſting 
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ſting to the goodnels of their parts, and: that 
ſmall ſtock of knowledge laid in ben not im- 
proving it further, but giving themſelves liberty 
of mirth and pleaſure, have not only xot profited, 
but barkerupted allo, and loſt their principal? Be- 
ſides, induſtry and exerciſe of themſelves render 
us thinking, vigilant, attentive, provident for all 
Caſes, and accidents; /ay wp a treaſury againſt all 
events; prevent {urprizes; and make us famili- 
ar, and ready to all that may happen. Bur by 
idleneſs , and pleaſures, the /pirit is. relaxed, the 
widerſt anding unbended, the fancy ruer-grown with 


ruſt and rubbisb, and the memory perished. 


6. THESE two laſt ( Inſtrufion, and Prattiſe ) 
are comprehended in Education. There is but oze 
way and manner of learning, be the ſubject what 
ever it will. In manual Arts the Maſter firſt shew- 
eth his Apprentice what heisto do; next works 
it himſelf in his preſence, and gives him rules, and 
then ] kim to work. The ſame is the way of 
breeding a Gentleman, or a Scholar. The Educator 
preſcribeth hisexd; gives him rules and precepts ; 
—_— him examples and patterns; and then ſets 

im to att according to what was before taught 
him. Andifthe Educated apply himſelf ſeriouſly 
ro meditate, contrive, obſerve his copy, and be 
content ro be admonished and corrected when 
faulty, he will, no doubt; arrive to the intended 
perfection ; which is to perform his duty with eaſe , 
readineſs, and delight ; i. e. to advance his Art into 
another Nature. For in this Art equals Nature, 
that is , asshe, works without deliberation , and 
is indiſpoſed to the contrary ; as a good Muſicians 
hand conſulteth not what ſtring to touch, bur 
runs to it as readily, as Natwre doth to the proper 

Ax5 muſcle, 
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muſcle, when she would move a finger. Only in 
this they differ, that Natwre God hath given us, 
Art is of our own acquiſition; Nature is perfect 
at the firſt moment, Art is not obrained without 
ſtudy and induſtry. And the earher we begin, the 
better it is. For should we ſuffer young-men, as 
they ſay of Hercules, to chuſe virtue or vice, labour 
or —_ when they come to years of Diſcretion ; 
and inthe interim letthem ſpend their youth in 
the vanities, and follies, that age ſuggeſts to them ; 
is not this that wherein the Devil tempted our 
firſt Parents, preſenting them the excellency of 
the knowledge of good andevil? whereas it had 
bin much better to have known good only, and 
left evilto have been underſtood by the examples 
of ſuch , as would not conſider. But into what 
bazzards are theſe uninſtructed perſons caſt , 
Should it pleaſe God to cut them of in their youth ? 
Is it not; as if they ſaid ; let them habituate them- 
ſelves in vanity, idlenes and folly, that they may 
afterwards judg better of wvirrue, i. e. of that 
whereof they have no experience? How can they 
chuſe good, ſince they know not what itis? and 
every one muſt follow and embrace what he 
knows. Sha!l welet them firſt vent their malice ? 
but by practiſe ## increaſeth : let them defer their 
choice till they may make it with Diſcretion? bur 
without reaching they will never come to Diſcre- 
tion. For every habit, eſpecially when accord- 
ing to a zatural inclination ( as theſe are by rea- 
fon of the remainder of that evil, left in us for 
our Eh m_ > and at 
trreſi alſo. At ; ſuppoſea child 
Should = accidentally, z. e. "the care of 
parents, or his own naturall diſpoſition , 
this rock; yet thoſe, who ſtars late, are fo fer 
na, 
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behind, that when they should be ready for employ- 
ment,they are /earning the principles of 1t , and are 
ſurpriz'd and at agaze whereto begin. The great 
inclination of Youth is to pleaſures; and that, &i- 
ther to idlenes and ſleep; whence proceed incon- 
{ideration , carelefſnes, hatred of labour and think- 
ing ; or elſe to eating , drinking , or the other luſts 
of the flech. And alltheſe, indulged and accu- 
omed , grow ſtronger , and at laſt inextirpable. 
For they end in habitual fin , darknes of un- 
derſtanding, and extinguishing the light both 
of Gods ſpirit, and reaſon. Virfutem ( faith Paſe. 
vit. Pibr.) miſe in primavva germina , dum tenera 
ſont 65+ mollia , inſtilletur , fruſtra in adultis requi- 
ras. The reaſon why we ſee ſo many old men 
fools, is becauſe we tee ſo many young men un- 
learned. Thoſe, who are employed in Miſſions 
for converting Nations to Chriſtianity, find little 
fruit in treating with ancient men. It isalſone- 
ceſfary to get an habitude of virtue and know- 
] in Youth, that in that Age, when our un- 
deritanding fails us, wee may do nothing unbe- 
ſeeming us. But the force of Education is ſeen 
in nothing more, then that whole Natiozs, from 
age to age, continue in the very ſame cuſtomes 
and manners: and to change thele, eſpecially to 
the better, isa difficulty even beyond imagina- 
tion. Thoſe, who are brought up i» Wars, are-. 
active, reſtles, violent , vernable but by 
force; brought up in peace, lazy , unexperien- 
ced ; i trade, fubtil, intereſled , covetous ; amongſt 
poor men , mean-{pirited ; amongſt idle perſons, good 
for nothing. Again , were there a C:ty contilting, 
of SwubjetFs without Education , what 2 confuſion 
would it be? without obedience, without break- 
ing their own humors and paſſions, every _ 
p 4 Q - 
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following his own luſts , without regarding any 
other, without diſcretion , civility , even with- 
out humanity it ſelf. Tis Education of 
Youth , that makes virtuous men and obedient Sub- 
gedts; that fills the Court with wiſe Councellers , 
and the Common-wealth with good Patriots. Even 
Trees , if not cultivated when young , change their 
nature into wildnes; and Beaſts grow fierce and 
reſty if not tamed and broken in youth. Na- 
ture is bettered , and made uſeful by Education 
and what our induſtry produceth in us contrary 
to Nature, is ſtronger , and converts Nature in- 
to it ſelf. To megled# inſtruftions is to want other 
mens experience , and to begin again at the very 
foundation of every Art , or Science; which be- 
ing by little and little advanced , and not yet 
perfected ; he much hinders himſelf , that takes 
not advantage of the height they are already ar- 
rived to. Tod not to exerciſe parts is t0 _ em ; 
and xot to uſe them to the beſt ,. is to. debaſe and 
vilify them. For they , whole ſpirit ſuffers them 
not to be idle, and yetare not inſtructed tothe 
beſt advantage , fall upon _ » turning , watch- 
making , hunting , or worſe. One I have read 
of brought to Alexander , who by many years 
practiſe, had obtained the dexterity of throw- 
ing a ſmall ſeed through a needles eye. The 
King for a juſt reward gave him a fack full of 
thoſe Seeds. But Math. Huniades the Warlke 
King of Hungary, was more ſevere with him , 
that brought him a wooden Coat of male, where- 
in was not one ring wanting , a work of fifteen 
years; for he commanded him to priſon for fif- 
teen yeares more, to expiate for ſo much time 
and parts ſpent in fo fruitles an employment. 


CHAP. 
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Of the Duty of Parents in educating 
their Children. 


1 F deſire Parents would ſeriouſly conſider , that 
ns of their Children is not left to their 
pleaſure , but a duty impoſed on them. God, the 
great Father of us -all, depoſited the Children in 
the Fathers charge; and provided by his Laws, and 
threatnings, they should be reverenced and obey- 
ed by them. They are part of your ſelves,and what 
you do for them is indeed for your ſelves. You 
expect honour by them at all times, & may ſome- 
time alſo ſtand in zeed of their help. "Tis what you 
either have enjoyed from your Parents , or lament 
your loſs by their neglect. You have brought 
forth Children into this World fmiſer and frou- 
ble, and will you folcave them? Will you not 
aſſiſt them in pafling through it 2s well as they 
can? It is butreaſonable they should by a fpeedy 
death be taken away from the future evil , if you 
refuſe to fortify them againſt it. You provide 
them eſtates; to what purpoſe, if you alſo pro- 
cure them not parts to uſe them ? By that you ap- 
pear to be their provident Parents, but by this 
you are paralleled to their good Angels , in taking 
Care and watching over them. 


Bur Iwill ſpeak no more of this: for though 
there be ſome inhuman and irrational Parents , 
that deſire their Children should be like them- 
ſelves; that think their own honour and reſpect 
eclipſed if theirs Sons be wiſer , or worthier _ 
ney 5 
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they ; and are contented their Children be 
wicked, leaſt their own aCtions be shamed : 
ſome alſo who for covetuouſnes , neglect, or ig- 
norance , will not beſtow good Education upon 
them; yet there are ſo few of this ſort, and 
their error ſo manifeſt, that it needs no further 


diſcovery. 


ANOTHER and not inferior error of Parents 
there is , that out of I know not what rendernes, 
they are unwilling their Children should undergo 
ſuch hardships and ſeverities as.a Education 
doth require. Which is, as if the worhershould 
nor ſuffer her new-born Infant to be moleſted 
with the pain of ſwathing , and binding , till it 
= better able to endure that torment. Many 

arents are afraid , their Childrens ſpirits, 3. e. 
their obſtixacy and pride ,*$hould be broken with 
due correction , and harsher chiding. 


BuT the greateſt, and moſt general error of Pa- 
rents is ; that they delire their Children to be 
more plauſible , then knowing ; and to have a good 
mine, rather then a good wnderſtanding ; Or at 
leaſt, to have both together : to employ the 
ſame time to acquire ſerious ſtudies , and 4-la- 
modeneſs ; to ſtudy gravity and levity; gallantry 
and Philoſophy together. But ( belides what I 
faid before, if theſe come in competition , plea- 
ſure will certainly carry the cauſe; both more 
time beſtowed and greater proficiency shall be 
made in that, then the other) it ſeerns to me 
little leſs then impoſſible , that #wo things ſo un- 
like, if not contrary , should be together attend- 
ed ( one hour of pleaſure obliterating more, then 


three of ſtudy will imprint; ) that two ſo diffe- 
rently 
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rently commanding Maſters should be obeyed. 
If the Soul can apply it elf to ſuch diſſonant ſtu- 
dies , why may not the eye alſo, at once, aime 
at two oppoſite marks ? The Gallants chietelt ſtudy 
is to ſpend his time; the other's to ſave it: the 
one is for living in pleaſure and mirth; the other, 
in labowr and ſeriouſnes. The one for adorning 
and trimming himſelt , to viſit , game , play , &c. 
the other for watchfulnes , induſtry , devotion. In 
ſum, the oze placeth his deſign to be confor- 
mable and acceptable to thoſe , who underſtand 
leaſt ; to ſome tych filly Women and Ladies, 
from whom if you take vanity , nothing re- 
mains : the other ſtrives to approve himſelf to 
God, his holy Angels, the example of all worthy 
aud 4 men of the paſt and preſent age. Why 
are rich clothes but to be shown ; chown to them, 
who beſt underſtand them ? They beſt underſtand 
them who mind nothing elſe, who can judg of every 
punctilio of the mode, and can read a lecture 
upon a knot of ruban. Beſides gallantry is ridi- 
culous, except accompanied with formality of 
conver ſation , ality 1n dancing , viſiting, court= 
ing; which inevitably engage them in loſs of 
time, folly , and _— the underſtanding from 
ſerious and uſeful thoughts. And this is as con- 
ſentaneous to reaſon, as experience; for the Soul 
is fortified by introverſion upon it ſelf , continual 
meditation, and reflecting upon its operations , 
faculties, and the objects therein reſerved: whereas 
all ſenſual pleaſures call forth the forces of the Soul 
to the outward partsand members of the body : 
whence proceeds that continual combat , fo much 
ſpoken of both by Philoſophers and Divines , 
berween ſenſe and reaſon, the body and the ſoul, 
wildome and pleaſure. Ft 
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METHINKS therefore Children should be 

educated to all ſeverity of labour, and virtue ; and 
to this outward politure , by the bye only; to 
make thoſe their ſtudy and _—_— and to 
regard theſe ſo much as zot to be offenſive to thole 
they converſe withal. Pleaſure and recreation in- 
deed is fo far neceſſary, as to keep up the ſtrength 
and alacrity of the wy a7 without which 
the Soul cannot work; But I f not of thele 
at this time , but of that which is efteemed 4 
part of buſines , and employment. Cyrus and Da- 
rius , great Captains and wiſe men , ruin'd their 
families and Monarchy , becauſe they educated 
their Children after the Median fashiorn , 3. e. a- 
mong[t their Wives and Women; who never 
ſuffering them to want any thing , nor to be con- 
tradicted , their dehcacy made them ſlothful and 
languid; the ſlavery and flattery of thoſe about 
them rendred them haughty and imperious: {0 
that they could neither /abawr wirh cheerfulnes , 
nor command without arrogancy: that made them 
contemptible , as effeminate , this odious , as inſolent. 
I wish the Perſians were the onely faulty in this 
matter. Whoever would educate a child to folly 
and rwine, muſt give him his own will ; not 
ſuffer his humor to be contradicted; be careful 
that he zever come in danger or hardship; that 
he be above labour and induſtry ; and every days 
experience shews us , that Fortuna , quem fovuet , 
fatuum facit. 


Bv Tit is very conſiderable, contrary to the 
Perſians , that many great Princes have brought 
up their Children to induſtry and hardship. Eginsy 
bartus ſaith ot Charles the Great , Liberos ſuos ita 
cenſuit inſtituendos , ut tam filii > quem nepores, pri- 
70 
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mo liberalibus ſtudiis ( quibus & ipſe operam dabat ) 
erudirentur. Tum filios , quamprimum &tas patie- 
batur , more Francorum equitare , armis ac venatio- 
nibus exerceri fecit. Filias lanificio aſſueſcere , colo- 
que ac fuſo , ne per otium torperent , operam impen- 
dere , atque ad omnem honeſt atem erudiri fecit. Au- 
guſtus wore the clothes ſpun and made by his 
Wife, Daughter, and Grand-children, as Sxez. 
informs us. Monſieur de Rhodez thus deſcribes 
the Education of Herry the Great of France. 
His Grand-father would not permit him to be brought 
up with that delicatnes , ordinarily us to perſons 
of his quality ; well knowing , that feldome loageth 
other then a mean and feeble ſpirit in an effeminate 
and tender body. Neither would he allow him rich 
habilements , and Childrens uſual trifles : nor to be 
flattered or treated like a Prince. Becauſe all theſe 
things are cauſers only of vanity , and rather raiſe 
pride in the hearts of Infants , then any ſentiments 
of true generoſity. But he commanded , he should 

habited, y. | educated hke the other Children of 
that country ; that he should be accuſtomed to run , 
zo leap, to climb the rocks and mountains ; that by 
ſuch means he might be inured to labour , cc. His 
ordinary food alſo was courſe Bread , Beef, Cheeſe , 
and Garlick ; and he often went bare-foot , and bare- 
headed, The ſame care was taken by whole 
Nations, eſpecially ſuch as were of a military 
conſtirution. The Lacedemonian and other an- 
tient Nations Cuſtoms are to every one known. 
Olaus Magnus deſcribes the manner of the Edu- 
cation of the Nobility of the Warkke Nation of 
the Gorths, 1.8. c. 4. They were accuſtomed to ex- 
dure beating and wounds, to change of heat into 
ſudden cold, to ſuffering of fire and froſt , to lying 
upen boards , courſe and uneaſy clothing , ſtrong, but 


ordi- 
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ordinary food , violent and weariſome exerciſes ac- | 
cording to cvery age ; ſuch as riding , darting, shooting, 
wearing heavy arms, eſpecially helmets, sheilds,ſpears, 
boots and ſpurs , ſwimming on horſeback , and in ar- 
mor. TI shallnot inſtance in any more for fear of 
ſeeming to much to upbraid the preſent delicacy. 


2. THE Duty of the Parents therefore is firſt } 
to begin betimes; for very frequently the blan- | 
dishments of Nurſes, and the foolish , vain, or # 
evil converſation of thoſe about them , leave © 
ſuch impreſſions even upon their Infaxcy, asare | 
difhcultly defaced , even when the child arrives 
to diſcretion, and matwrity. Beſtdes , the Nurſes 
form the ſpeech , the garbe, and much of the 
ſentiments of the child. The ancient Romans 
( ſaich Quintilian ) when a child was born , put 
him not out to an hired Nurſe , but brought him up © 
in his Mothers chamber, under the eye of ſome grave 
and virtuous Matron, choſen out of the Neighbowrhood, 
who was to have him continually in her preſence ; 
Coram qui neque dicere fas erat quod turpe di- 
Ctu , neque facere quod inhoneſtum factu vide- 
retur: Ac non ſtudia modo, ſed remiſhones &- 
tiam , luſuſque puerorum ſanta quadam gravi- 
tate ac verecund1a temperabat, &c. And ſo con- 
{iderable was the Education of Children thought 
to be, that, as he ſaith , Corneha the mother of the 
Gracchi , Aurelia , the mother of Auguſtus Ceſar, 
were Governeſles to great mens Children. 


3- SECONDLY, thougha diſcreet and care- 
ful Nurſe be provided, yet let not the Father 
remit his diligence to wean him betimes; nor 
mit _- to overcome his judgment , or 

is preſent falſe, the durable and perfect _ | 
ut 
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but hinder, as much as is poſſible, the ſowing 
of evil ſeeds, and prevent the very firlt begin- 
nings, and ſprowtings of bad actions. There is 
indeed no man that ſeeth not the vaſt diffe- 
rence in Childrens inclnations to virtue or vice ; 
how eaſy ſome are adviſed, how difficultly 0- 
thers reſtrained, even by correction. There re- 
maining in every one ſomewhat of that pra- 
vity derived to us from our firſt Parents, in- 
Clining us as much , if not more, to eva, 


.then to good ; yet ſome more violently then 


others: which inclinations, though they render 
us not guilty ( the fin being washed away by 
Baptiſme) yet our conſenting to them is ſir, as 
our reſiſting them is virtue , and our fight- 
ing againſt and overcoming them, is the great em- 
Ployment of our life. And truely were it not 
for evil examples and councells, or at leaſt for want 
of good ones, the victory would not be fo difh- 
cult, as we commonly ſuppoſe, and find it; nor 
the difference of inclinations ſo manifeſt. For 
thus much muſt be acknowledged zo zhe glory of 
our Maker ; firſt that as every conſtitution hath 
a diſpoſition to evil, fo that very diſpolition is 
contrary to another evil, to which the indiffe- 
rent would be more obnoxious; and Secondly, 
inclineth alſo to the neighbouring good; every 
defefF, by the wiſe ordering of providence , be- 
ing, ballanced with another advantage; as pronenels 
to anger prompts alſo to adtivenes, and hardineſs 
to attempt difhcultiesz the ſlow , and phlegma- 
tick, are alſo perſeverant and conſtant in their 
reſolutions; that which x; xa ro luſt , ſuggeſts 
alſo perſuaſivencs , plauſibility , and cheerfulnes : 
defire produceth Induſtry , fear breeds quiet and 


cautiouſnes. And by the way , let this be re- 
mem- 
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membred, that it is much eaſier to bend a na- 
tural miſcinclination to its neighbour virtue , 
then to its oppolite : as an angry perſon is ea- 
filier perſwaded to aFivenes, then meekrnes;, the 
tenacious , tO frugality , rather then bounty ; obſti- 
nacy tO conſtancy , fawningnes tO complaiſance , and 
ignorance tO obedience. So that any one becomes 
evil rather then good, is not ſo much the fau/? 
of his conſtitution, as the perverſnes of his will; 
following the ſuggeſtions of ſenſe rather then the 
Didates of reaſon. *Tis pleaſure in Children , 
that recommends the evil , and warps them 
from the good : *tis inconſideration and folly more 
then the Seult or unnaturalnes of virtue. And 
if there be any ſuch man, as without delight 
or intereſt , purſues bad rather then good, he 
wanteth either the reaſon, or defires common 
to all Mankind. Nor did wife Law-makers in- 
ſtirute reward and punichment to conſtrain men 
to doe againſt nature ; but to —_— the 
prejudices of pleaſure and intereſt, 5. e. to coun- 
tenance reaſon againſt ſenſuality. I cannot for- 
bare ſetting down a notable ſaying of Quintiliar 
cap. ult. Natura nos ad optimam mentem genuit, a- 
deoque diſcere meliora wolentibus promtum 4; ut 
vere. intuenti mirum ſit illud mags , malos eſſe tam 
multos. And Seneca, Nihil eſt tam arduum & 
difficile, quod non humana mens vincat , & in fa- 
miliaritatem producat aſſidua meditatio : nullique ſunt 
tam feri & ſui juris affettus, ut non diſciplins domen- 
zur. Yuodcunque ſibi imperavit animus , obtinuit. 
Sanabil:bus egrotamus malis , ipſaque nos in rettum 
genitos natura , fi emendari S—_ » juvat. 
Thus they out of the ſtrength of their reaſon 
and experience: perhaps allo they had learned 
{o much from Socrates , who by his own exam- 
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ple , shewed that even the worſt diſpoſiti- 
on was conquerable by reaſon. And this is to 
the shame of ſo many pretended Chriltians. 
But how would they have g/orified Goa, had they 
known the advantage given us by grace and his 
Holy Spirit , always ready to aſſiſt our good en- 
deavours? Though Seneca ſeems to have diſcern- 
ed ſome glimple of rhat alſo. Ep. 41. Sacer intra 
nos ſpiritus ſedet , malorum bonorumque noſtrorum 
obſervator &- cuſtos. Bonus vir ſine Deo nemo eſt. 
Ln y 4 aliquis ſupra fortunam , niſi ab ipſo , ſur- 
gere? ille dat conſilia eretta & magnifica. O pie 
Domine , O Sakvator bone, faith Salvian 1. 7. quan- 
tum per te efficiunt ſtudia Diſcipline , per que mu- 
tari poſſunt vitia Nature! And ſpeaking there 
of the Africans, he faith, Adeo excluſa nature 
originalis ſinceritas , ut aliam quodammodo in his 
naturam Vitia om. The ſum is, Though 
all Diſpeſitions be not equally good, yet the worſe 
may, by the induſtry of the Educators, and Gods 
grace , never wanting till refuſed , be ſo reform- 
ed and bettered, as to be able to do God, his 
Prince, and family, honour and ſervice. And 
the greateſt frowardnes and worſt inclinations , 
we find in Children , are conquerable; and when 
attually overcome , thoſe very perſons may better 
ſucceed, then the more facile and complying. Only 
as I faid let them be taken betimes: and the ra- 
ther , becauſe it cannot be known but by expe- 
rience, how any childs diſpoſition may prove 
and shew it ſelf. But if inſtead of red:fyimg his 
evil inclination, any one indulge it; and inſtead 
of bridling incourage it; he makes it his Maſter. 
Whence come thoſe irregular and extravagant de- 
fires, and actions, which we ſee in many perſons, 
of ſtealing, drinking, inconſtancy , and the ww 
4+ Ly 
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4 My third advice is , that Parents would 
have their Children ( as much as they can ) un- 
der their ows eye and inſpection. By this they 
$hall be _— from evil companions, imita- 
tation of bad Superiors, their councel, diſcours, 
and ſuch like; but more then all, from indi{- 
creet, impertinent, unmanaged Servants. For 
Touth not having the judgment to meaſure it {elf 
from its own actions, knows it only by refledZion, 
from others relations; and thinks it {elf tuch re- 
ally as a fawning ſervant repreſents him : and 
ſervants who are uſually brought up in that /ow 
condition, and have their thoughts and ſpeeches 
fuitable, cannot be fit companions to a Genrle- 
man. But above all, the example of the Father 
is of greateſt force to educate a Son. O ze bea- 
zum Adoleſcentem ( Plin. lib. 8. ep. 13.) qui-eum 
potiſſemum imitandum habes, cui natura te ſimilli- 
mum cfſe voluit. The Father's ations authoriſe 
the ſame in the Child; nor can the Father cha- 
ftiſe him for what himſelf is guilty. Great care 
muſt the Father take therefore leaſt he give any 
bad exampleeither of intemperate anger with fer- 
vants, or of uſing any evil , obſcene, or wnde- 
cent words ;, and to be ſuch as he defireth his Son 
should repreſent him. It concerns him alſo to 
overlook even his Governor and Educator, when 
he is of age to ſtand in need of one, both to 
=_ him to his diligence, and create authority 
to his inſtruction. Cato , though he kept a 
Maſter m—_ for his Son in his own houſe, 
yet did himſelt always frequently teach him. 
So did Auguſtus his Grand-children Caine and 
Lucius. The great Theodoſius uſed frequently to 
fr by Arſenivs, whilſt he taught his Sons Arca- 
dius and Honorius; to whom allo he command- 
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ed ſuch reſpect to be given by them , that ſur- 
prizing them once fitting, and Arſenius ſtand- 
ing , he took from them their robes; and not 
till after a =_ timeand much intreaty reſtor- 
ed them. And if the Father and Family be of 
good example , it ſeems to me beſt to educate him 
at home , and leave him in his firſt bed, till he 
have taken ſome root before he be tranſplanted. 
If the child be of a ſoft , or of an havghty dif- 
poſition, or the family of evil examples , *tis better 
to ſend him abroad betimes. But generally, the 
beſt place of Education ſeems to be amongſt 

ions ( as near as may be, his equals ) at 
fome diſtance from home, bur whether he may 
repair every night, or very frequently. If this 
cannot be, then with companions in his Fa- 
thers houſe; for to teach one alone, beſides 0- 
ther inconveniences, is extreamly tedious both 
to Maſter and Scholar. For want of theſe op- 
portunities the next is at a public School; but 
then great care is to be had thatthe Family, 
where he ſojourneth , be of _ example. And 
much better would it be for him there to have 
a Pedagogwe ( which in thoſe Countrys, that a- 
bound with Clergy , ts feldome omitted ) 3. e. 
one ſomewhat verſed in learning ; who may 
continually attend the Child , ſce ro his repett- 
tions , and the performing his tasks &T7 exerciſes, 
model his manners, and preſerve him from dan- 
ger, and the like, 


5. PARENTS alſo, fourthly, ought to guide them, 
as much as is poſſible , with k:ndnes and affecti- 
0n; endeavoring to convince and perſwade them 


_ of the excellen«y of labour, {eriouſnes, learning, 


virtue» ſufferings, and the like; and even ae- 
nying 


S 
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»ying what they think not fitto grant them with 
{weetnes and love ; and even chaſtiſing them 
with ſorrow , and for vices only , in _ in- 
* different giving them liberty. In bodily ſickneſſes 
the patient is the firſt who delireth the cure 
but the diſtempers of the mind are to be diſco- 
vered and periwaded to the Patient by reaſon 
and good admonition. Neither muſt the Father 
deſtine his Child to ſuch an employment as him- 
ſelf thinks fitteſt to ſerve his other occaſions. 
Though moſt mens parts are _ of many 
em ployments., yet are many lels diſpoſed to one 
then another ; and ſo much , as it is not:worth 
the time and labour _ times ( as is faid be- 
fore) to endeavour the change of ſuch inclina- 
tions. Conſider therefore both his dſpeſition , 
and the nature of the calling , i. e. what facul- 
ties it chiefly employs: and whether thoſe fa- 
culties be moſt eminent in the ſubject; and fo 
fit them together; and you shall not need-to 
fear their —_— — to your care. How- 
ever , if after all your endeavours they prove 
not to your deſire; as many times it happens : 
murmur not againſt God , who permits them to 
miſcarry ; either that men may take notice, that 
all wel-doing is from his grace, not our wiſe- 
dome; or that your faith and patience may be 
tried , and your ſelf purged from all human and 
ſecular affections and intereſts ; or. that ſome 
faults in your ſelf may be punished in them, 
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CHAP. III. 
Of the Educator. 


I. HE Fathers greateſt diligence is ſeen in 

oy” chuling a good Governor , or Direfor of 
his Son. A good Educator therefore , whether 
one be to be choſen , or any one defiresto ren- 
der himſelf ſuch, being inſtead of a Father to 
his charge , ought to be; Firſt, religiovs, virtu- 
ous, and grave, both himſelf and family; thar 
he may give good example , and not need to 
fear that his Scholar reſemble him. He muſt 
therefore be ſure to live with greater ſeverity 
then he exacts of his charge. Then alio may 
he hope by his prayers to obtain a bleſſing upon 
his endeavours; and ( performing his duty as in 
the ſight of God) to give up his accounts cheer- 
fully , and receive his reward from him. 


2. PRUDENT, and diſcreet, as in all o- 
ther things, ſo eſpecially in C— the Childs 
diſpoſition , and to know what it will produce. 
For many times the medicine is to be applied 
to the diſeaſe , not tothe /ymprome. Not too ſ6- 
vere , NOT tOO indulgent ; not too auſtere , leaſt he 
affright ; nor too familiar lealt he become contenz- 
ptible to his charge. For young men underſtand 
not much the reaſon of his demeanor. He 
muſt praiſe without flattery , chide without com- 
tumely, and corret# without paſſion; be cheerful 
without /evity , affable without fawn.ng , grave 
without moroſity » and merry without folly. 

B 3. PAT1- 
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. PATIENT, humble, and meek, to paſs-by, 
diflemble, and bear with , many impertinen- 
cies, dulneſſes, forgetfulneſles: to endure many 
affronts, contempts , paſſions, and ſometimes 
very evil words. Not to deſpond, though ſucceſs 
anſwer not his Induſtry, for ag od gives 

e when he pleaſeth , nor doth all ſeed im- 
mediatly Srowt : however he $hall be rewarded 
not according to the others proficiency, but his 
own induftry and ſincerity. 


4. MasTER of his tongue, for that is his 
great and univerſal inſtrument. Beſides , the 
ſpeech of the Maſter authorijeth the Childs imi- 
ration. He muſt therefore religioully avoid, not 
only all wicked, profane , and obſcene; bur 
alſo all undecent, all paſſionate, all hyperboli- 
cal, ſuperfluous, cuſtomary , vain , ſpeeches; 
knowing that the greateſt reverence is due to 
Children. 


5. DIiLIGENT, making it his buſines to 
alit and better his charge, to obſerve all his 
motions and ſpeeches ; for tho all cannot be 
amended at once, yet no default is to paſs un- 
regarded; leaſt that commuance authorize the con 
mitting it , and the frequent committing o—_ 
an habit. Yet let him not fo truſt to his own 
Induſtry, as not by continual prayer , to recom- 
mend his employment to the giver of ſucces. 


6. NoT covetow. Eſpecially let him not fan- 
&y to himſelf the m___ advantage by infinu- 
ating into the ix#ereft of his charge , for that 
breeds jealouſies at leaſt; nor into his affections , 


for their gratitude is writ in fand, and their 
g paſſions 
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paſſions change with new objects. Beliges, at- 
ter a while he will be look'd upon as Amperti- 
nent , and exerciſing ridiculouily an\pbiolete 
power. If, belides theſe qualifications, 
experience of forreign parts ; it he underitand learte__ 
ing and ſciences; if <vel-born , Of 2 good preſence , 
and eſs, and wear his clothes hanſomely , it 
; will admit him into the reipect of his charge ,- 
| and facilitate the performance of his Duty. 


7. IN all times, great care wss taken for pro- 
viding good Educators; for they faid, it was 
x better to prevent vices, then punish them. And 
| in moſt States the Magiſtrates appointed them ; 
nor was it lawful amongit many Nations for 


, Parents to employ any others, or educatetheir 
» Children , but in public. The Carors of molt 
. Churches, ſince Chriſtianity , have charged that 
) election upon the Bishops : and that with ſo 


much reaſon and prudence, that the contrary 

practice hath once, and is even now ready, to 
) endanger the ruin of this Government. The 4 
S cient Perſans ( deſpairing to find ail requilite ac- 
e complishments in one ) had ufually four diſtinct 
- perſons to educate their Princes: one ſupreme , 
- who had the general inſpection over both Ma- 
e ſters and Scholar ; another eminent for ſaxttity 
n and virtue, to teach him Religion, Honor 
[= and Juſtice: a third for /carning, to principle 
him in knowledg and wiſdome : and a fourth 
| to perfett him in bis carriage, valowr , exerciſe of 


= | Armes and Chivalry. And, tho this be a- 
= #} bove the capacity and reach of molt ſubjects; 
x } yetby thisevery one-may ſeo what is perfeteſt, 
'» } toward which he may advance as his eſtate will 
ir bear. And let them beſure of this, that if the 
18 wW 
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will have the beſt Educators, they muſt libe- 
rally encourage them ; for worthy perſons will 
not labour without conſiderable rewards, both 
of means and reſpect. Beſides, the gratitude 
of Princes, and great Perſons to their Educa- 
tors, invites others to fit themſelvs,-and to un- 
dergo that laborious and hazardous employment. 
Alexander the Great built up Stragyra for Ari- 
fotles fake, and ſpared Lampſacus for Anaxime- 
ness. Auguſtus beltowed great honours upon the 
perſon and Country of Apollodorus ; and forgave 
the Alexandrians, to gratify . Arew his Maliter 
in Philoſophy. Trajan dignified his Maſter Plu- 
tark with the Conſulship. Memorable is the 
piety of M. Auwrelivs, who made Proculus Pro- 
conful ; and took Funius Ruſticus with him in 
all his expeditions, adviſed with him of all his 
both publick and private buſinefles, ſaluted him 
before the Prefect: - Pretorio, deligned him to 
be ſecond time Conſul, and after his death ob- 
tained from the Senate publicly to erect a ſta- 
tue to his memory. Tantum autem honoris Ma- 
giftris ſuis detulit , ut imagines eorum aureas in lara- 
ri0 haberet , ac ſepulchra eorum aditu , hoſtiis , flo- 
ribus ſemper honoraret , (ſaith Capitolinus. See the 

ratitude of Gratianw to his Educator Auſonius 
in his Epiſtle to him. Carolus Magnus exceed- 
ingly honoured Aluinus ; as did alſo Theodorick 
Ca » making him his Counceller and Con- 
fident. So did Orho III. Gerbertw; for whoſe 
fake, + ut babeat Magiſter quid Principi noſftro 
Petro 2 parte ſui _ | offerat , Otho gave to 
the Church, to be of by his Gover- 
nous , eight Comitazue , or Counties, Peſaurum , 
Fanmn, &c. Will. Rufus made Lanfranc Arch- 
bishop of Camterbury. Lavr. Medices greatly bar” 
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riched Fob. Argyropilus , and Marſilius Ficinus his 
Educators. And truely it ſeems to me , that 
one of the greateſt advantages of weaith is, that 
thereby may be procured better Education, then 
thoſe can have, who are not able to requite 4 
worthy perſon. 


————_—_ 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the Educated. 


HE Educator cannot perform his Duty , 

unleſs' he know the aime and ſcope of his 

* - employment , #. e. unleſs he contider dili- 

gently, what a one the Educated ought to be 
tramed by him. 


1. FissT then we ſuppoſe, that mo mar cometh 
iuto this World either to be idle, or follow and 
enjoy enly his own pleaſure and humour ; but to be 
ſeryiceable to his Maker : who ( aCting as a ratis 
onal agent) maketh nothing for ow, but him, 
ſelf ; and out of his infinite favour to us, is 
pleaſed to honour us ſo much , as both that ſome 
way we may do him ſervice , and thereby alſo 
in.the higheſt manner advantage our ſelves, by 
advancing his Kingdome and intereſt, 5. e: 
doing pes for God is the univerſal good ) bot 
to our ſelves and others. There isno excepti- 
on even of the greateſt Prince from that gene- 
ral burden laid upon us by God himſelf: In ſu- 
dore vulthis tui weſceris pomens i.e. Every man is 
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to haveſome laborious employment , either of bod 
or mind , which is to be his caſing , and of whic 
He isto render a ſtrict and ſevere account. Solo- 
mons Princeſs eats not the bread of Idlenes. S. 
Paul laboured. Our Lords whole life was di- 
vided in labores and dolores. The greateſt Prince 
is obliged to the greateſt obſervance; and ſome 
have accounted themſelves but as theGeneral Mi- 
nifters or Stewards of their Subjects. The Hieh 
Prieſt among the Fews had, and the Grard Sei- 
£7ior at this time hath atrade, at which ( as Iam 
informed ) he is to labour every day ; which is 
for no other intent bur to mind him of this ge- 
neral obligation. And good reafon this is; - 
there cannot be imagined ſuch a difference a- 
mongſt men, all of the ſamekind , made allof 
one maſs, having the fame entrance into, and 
exit out of this life ; that ſome should be born 
for pleaſure only , others for /abowr ; ſome for 
#hemſefves only , others fos the ſuſtentation of 
chem in their Idlenes. 


2. THE greater means and opportunities any 
one hathof glorifying God , the greater Duty and 
obligation lieth upon him. The reaſon is plain ; 
it 15 God that Coflonie all good things ; who 
being no r er of perſons , gives to every 
man to profit others. And the more he ( as 
the Husband-man ) ſows , the more he expects to 
reap ; more from him that had five Tales , then 
from him that had but zo. 


. WHATEVER Aa man enjoys, enablin 
him toglorify God, and to do =o to himſelf, 
or others , is a Talent. As ſtrength , health , parts, 
&c. Alſo whatever gives him greater Autbority, 
a5 
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a5 riches, and honors, or reputation; the two foun- 
dations of Nobility, which rendring them emi- 
nent and conſpicuous above other men , ſets 
them alſo, at leaſt, as lights and examples to be 
followed by their Inferiors. 


4. PERSONS of quality, therefore, beſides 
the obligation of private perſons , have others 
alſo particular and peculiar to their condition. - 
Firſt , as rich men , they are to make all the advan- 
tage they can for bettering themſelves and others 
by their riches. They are Gods Stewards ( after 
they have taken what is neceſlary or convenient 
to themſelves, and families , the better to perform 
fach duties ) not for luxwry , delicious fare, or fat- 
ting themſelves , as are for the day of slaugh- 
ter ; nor for accumulating wealth , the ruſt whereof 
will corrode their conſciences as fire would their 
flesh : or for furniching their vain pleaſures, or 
extravagant deltires. But for providing for the poor, 
(the immediate and particular care and Cc 
of Almighty God ) many of whom he hath left 
in worſe condition then the Beaſts and Fowls; 
were they not preferred to theſe Treaſwrers ;. but 
for public and magnificent works, whach exceed 
the ability of meaner perſons. Beſides , that Cha- 
rity and Generofity are ingenious to invent many 
waies of aſſiſting others. 


SECONDLY, As Maſters C —_ Fax 
miles, they are to provide for their ſeveral re- 
lations, Wife, Children , Servants, Neighbors. 
And not only temporal, but alſo , þiritzal ſupplics. 
Every Family being 4 little Church , and every 
_— of a Family a Magiſtrate within his own 
walls to govern , adviſe , direct, reward and 
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punish thoſe under his charge. 


TariRDLY, As Members of a noble Stock , 
they are to adviſe, aſſiſt and benefit alſo their 
brethren and kindred, ro whom they have a 
more particular relation then to the reſt of Man- 
kind. They are alſo to correſpond unto, and 
in themſelves ( as in a burning-glaſs) concenter 
the characters of their worthy Predeceſſors ; and 
communicate them as well as their wealth down 
alſo with advantage to their Deſcendants. And 
letthem remember that it is not leſs praiſe-wor- 
thy to deſerveto be a Prince, then to be one. 


4. As the moſt conſiderable members of a Com- 
wor-wealth , they are engaged in more peculiar 
Nuties toward the Prince , and his ſubordinate 
Magiftrate ; to know and obey the Laws, and af- 
Aſt toward the obſervation of them by others. 
Belide this, to fir themſelves for ſuch employ- 
ments as they may probably be call'd unto. W he- 
ther zo be 

Courtiers, and domeſtick Servants to the Prince. 

Magiſtrates in Peace, Commanders in War. 

Councellers of , or Officers under the Prince. 

Employed in forreign Parts, as Agents , Am- 
baſſadors , &C. 

Or in the Church, as Clergy-Men , Secular or 

Religious, active or contemplative. Nec ſic 

quiſque debet eſſe otioſus , ut in eodem otio utilita- 
Fem non cogitet proximi 5 nec ſic attuoſus , ut con- 
Femplationem non requirat Dei. Aug. de C. D. 


. Tatsx , and ſuch like, are the Callings and em- 

ments of Gentlemen; who , as you ſee, ought not 

to overyalue or think themſelves better , _ 
(a) 
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of their wealth or honour; but to have greater 
obligations. And as they may juſtly expect greater 
rewards, becauſe of greater temptations, ſo are they 
to fear greater punishments , becauſe of greater 
opportunities of doing good , and becauſe every 
fault is more conſpicuous and dangerous in them 
then in inferiors. But beſides they muſt not _— 
themſelves alſo to be private Perſons : But let 
their public buſines be what it will ; they will 
and muſt have ſome time to themſelves alſo 
to beſtow on their particular Inclinations. W here- 
of, firſt, that is beſt ſpent , which is employed 
upon Almighty God. And by the way , let them 
take notice, 1. That they ought not to.under- 
take any employment, which will not allow them 
every day competent time for their Devotions. 2. 
Next, that is employed which is ſet upon i- 
genious ſtudies ; eſpecially ſuch as are beneficial 
and:.advantagious to the Public ; or ſuch as 
poorer perſons arc not able to ſupport. Such are 
the Hiſtory of his own or other Countreys , ſearch 
of Antiquity, Natural Hiſtory , and experiments; 
Medicine; torreign Laws ; Mathematicks , Aſtrono- 
mical obſervations 3 Mechanicks , and the like; 
It being a noble ſtudy to obſerve, how God go- 
verns natural, as well as free Agents. Thus is 
Saloman praiſed for his knowledg in Plants; 
Moſes for being verſed in all the learning of the 
Egyptians 3 Davie! was chief of the Magicians; 
Abraham a great Aſtronomer ; David and Fob 
eminent Philoſophers, Avicen, Averroes, and 
Almanſor were all Princes. Radulfus the Empe- 
ror gave his mind to Jewelling ; Gratianu to ma- 
king of Arms. But heed mult be taken leaſt thoſe 
be made the principal, which should only be ac- 
ceſſories and divertiſements, 

6. Now 
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6. Now to all theſe the Educators care can- 
not extend , nor is it expected itshould. But this 
he ought todo : Firſt, to lay in his charge the 
foundation of Religion and virtue. 2. To im- 
prove his natural parts as much as he shall be able. 
Fl To ground him o far inſuch general know- 
edges, as may be ſerviceable or ujeſul unto him, | 
till he be able in ſome meaſure to procecd in them 
by his own Induſtry , and by them be alſo firted 
for the other. 4. And laſtly to aſſiſt him in ſuch 
*particular Arts or Faculties as he ſeems moſt fit 
r, inclined unto, or likely to follow. But theſe 
not all at once, but as his judgment and parts 
are prepared to receive them : that being not 
fuperficially or {lightly paintedor tined, but tho- 
, rowly furnis/d to all gaod employments, he ma 
have both ability and delight to-purſue by himſe 
the fame roxtre ; and in his private ſtudies bui/d 
wþ that knowledg and wiſedome , whoſe founda- » 
»on was laid by his Teachers. Which is the end 
of the Educators pains, and will perhaps take up 
more of the Young-mans age, then 1s uſually 
allowed by Parents to that purpoſe. And per- 
haps it will not be amiſs hereto advertiſe, that 
Governors be not too ſoon caſt off Auguſtus + 
Czſar kept Poſidonivs his Inſtructor with him till *' 
kis old age ; and when he then delired of the 
Emperor to be diſmiſſed into his own Countrey, 
where he might dye in quiet out of the tracas ' 
and noiſe of the World ; Ceſar deſired before \ 
his departure, to receive fome good rules from 
him for better governing himſelf ; the Philoſo- 
pher anſwered , that when he perceived himſelf 
» heshould , before he undertook any buſi- 
nef? repeat over the Alphabet ; Auguſtus confide- 
Ting his preſcription,replyed, that he ne” 
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had ſtill need of him,and perhaps as much as when 
he was firſt under his care ; 1{o refuſed ro diſmiſs 
him , but gave him an appartment: in the Pa- 
lace, better , and nearer to himſelf, increaſed 
his revenues, and kept him with him as long as 
he lived. 


GRHAFP. V. 


General Direftions to the 
Educator. 


T. HE Educator having thus his end pro- 

ſed, and his mazter ( the Educated ) de- 
livered into his hands , let him conſider how to 
work this matter to that end. And firſt heshould 
endeavour thorowly to underſtand what _ 
and capacity , as alſo what d4poſitions and inclina- 
tions,his charge hath 3 5. e. how aptto,or averſe 
from this end. Next, how to frame and order 
theſe diſpoſitions 3 which to corre, which 
reſtrain, which encourage. For many times an un» 
skilful Gardiner ſpends much vain labour to ga- 
ther out the roots of Summer-weeds , which would 
perish in the digging. 


2. Mvucn doth it concern the Educator to 
carry himſelf m— For young Men obſerve 

iligently , and cenſure ſeverely ( when amo 
they Camerades ) and their Governors in the 
firſt place. His firſt caſe muſt be to ſteer m_ 
between milaneſs and ſeverity. Yet making uſe 

of more or leis of each , according to the : 
Won 
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ſition of his charge, and the preſent occaſion. 
It requires great judgment to join ſweetnes and 
efficaciouſnes in his commands : not to advance 
into harshnes and moroſity on the one ide ; 'nor 
degenerate into ſoftnes and /aſchenes on the other. 
Harshnes is diſcovered in theſe and the like par- 
ticulars. In exjoyning things in themſelves too 
difficult > unfelible , unſuportable , or too 
hard for that perſon : or commanding obſcurely, 
or equivocally , as if he were ſeeking an occa- 
ſion to chide; or enjoyning them too imperioully, 
and not shewing the reaſon of his commands : 
in %o0t diretting Fim how todo them : in «nſea- 
fonable urging , and exacting them either in 
regard of the time, or the ability , or diſpoli- 
tion of his charge : In preſſing all things great and 
{mall with the ſame vigour and importancy , or 
becauſe it is his command : in rejedting all rea- 
ſons to the contrary , as excuſes; and not hearing 
his charge ſpeak for himſelf : In shewing him- 
ſelf jealous and ſuſpicious, or to have an 1ll opi- 
nion of his charge , or giving occaſion to ſuſpect 
him moroſe , unſatisfable; or that all his actions 
and fpeeches, tho dubious , are interpreted 
in the worſt ſenſe: In exaggerating all miſtakes 
anderrours into fins and crimes : In denying all, 
or moſt of his deſires, tho the things be reaſo- 
nable, or unprejudiciable : In anſeaſonble , ni- 
mious , opprobrious chiding , and 1uch like. 


. RemMissNEs on the contrary shews it ſelf 
initheſe things. If he take notice only of great and 
ſcandalous, not ſmaller or ſecreter faults. . I 
what is well enjoyned, cither becauſe of the Edu- 
cated's unwillingnes , or others interceſlions , be 
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not-as it ought, exacted; but either omitted , 
or changed into an eaſier. 1f he judg faults, becauſe 
ordinarily committed , or his charge is inclined 
to them , leſſer then indeed they are. If he think 
them incorrigible, and ſo.go not about to re- 
Ctify them. If indeed he reſent them as faults , 
but chideth or correcteth nor ſo much , as is ſui- 
ficient ro amendment, If, when he hath 
Shewed him his faults, and that he is diſpleaſed 
with them , he /eave the amendment to the young 
Man. If, to pleaſe others, as the Parents, kin- 
dred, companions of his charge, he yeild to a 
greater indulgence then he ought, Or if out of 
timidity and fear of offending his charge, he 
neglect bis duty. 


4. Now to avoid both theſe rocks, either of 
Which is fatal; let the Governor be reſoluteto 
Obtain his end, but ſweet and mild in preſcribing 
and exacting the means. To be ſure not to let any 
Vice paſs unreprehended, and according to the 
nature or danger of it,to be more or leſs eager; but 
for things inarfferent , indecencies, fancies , little 
humors ( which are neither vicious, nor ſcan- 
dalous) to bear with them till their turn come 
to be weeded out. Endeavour to beget in your 
charge a perſwaſion , that you reprehend or cor- 
rect, 2ot out of your own intereſt, plealure , or 

aſſion z but owt of a true, internal , lincere at- 
ection; which, if youreally bear ſuch towards 
him , will not be difhcult. And if you can thus 
far advance, you may go a ſtep farther ; 5. e. 
breed in him an affection toward you ( ſor love 
begets love) and then the great dithculty of your 
work is paſt : in this alſo the Parents muſt aftiſt. 
This muſt be increaſed by shewing your iclt .- 
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all times concerned in his intereſts ; openly taking part 
in, and juſtifying his quarrels, tho privately 
you reprehend him ſeverely, ( for thus he ſees 
'0U are careful of his reputation; ) by your di- 
igent care and attendance on him when fic+ ; and 
many other occaſions will be ſuggeſted of honeſt- 
ly in{inuating into his affections. But take heed 
you flatter him not, nor praiſe him too much , 

ea tho he deſerve very well; for many times 
1immoderate praiſe makes him proud and in- 
ſolent ; many times alſo laſch and negligent, 
thinking he hath got applauſe enough , and needs 
no more endeavour ; but, as if he hath already 
hit the mark , unbends and throws away his bow. 
Indeed the moderate ſuffering of praiſe , is as great 
a tryal of wikedome and prudence , 8s the cupel 
is of filver. 


5. STRIVE alſo toeramony him of what you 
would teach him. For to him that doth willingly 
what he mult of zeceſfity, the proficiency is certain, 
To bea good and virtuous man , conſiſts almoſt 
ſolely in the will : Quid 7:bi opus eft ut ' bonus ? 
wvelle. Sen. ep. 80. He that deſires to be fo , wants 
little of being ſo. And this is done by recom- 
mending your commands & inſtructions with the 
reaſon of them 3 for when the judgment is con- 
vinced, the W{ furrenders of her ſelf. I can- 
not deny but this is contrary to the practiſe of roo 
many of our great Schools , where Children learn 
only , becaule it is 9:inw malum ; tho painful 
and troubleſome, yet not ſo much altogether 
as perpetual chaſtiſement. Many have doubted 
whether Children of Perſon of quality should at 
all be beaten, pretending it is ſlavish , and if 
in another age , injurious ; that he, who will not 
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reform with chiding , will be alſo obſtinate a- 
ainſt beating. Tho there is no juſtitying thoſe 
Maſters, who think every thing lawful againſt 
that unreſiſting age, who being overburdened 
with numbers , make cyzelty paſs for diligence, and 
ſupply their want of care with plenty of the rod: 
as if they, who arecommitted to their charge , 
are abandoned to their paſſiox ; or as if reaſon 
were not to be uſed to thoſe who are not yet 
Maſters of it : Yet corporal chaſtiſement is nece(- 
fary , even for great Mens Children alſo , eſpe- 
cially for ſuch ſtubborn diſpoſitions, as care not 
for shame , but are afraid ot pain. But not this 
till laſt of all. For the Educator is to try all means 
before he comes to that: Exhorting,examples,em- 
ployments, praiſe and shame , promiſing , threat- 
ning, rewards alwaics before punishments. Di- 
vers laudable crafts alſo, and deceits are to be 
practiſed ; as to commend him ſometimes more 
then he deſerves, or for what te hath not done, 
but you feign #0 believe he hath done it. Th let 
him know that you paſs-by many failings in com- 
paſſhon to his age; ,fo ſeem notto believe the evil 
related of him, but to nourish a better opinion: 
to put his faults upon another,and —_—_ them 
in his preſence ; to declare the punizhment deſer- 
ved or inflicted ; to watch over him fo asto hin- 
der the acting of his evil intention , without ta- 
king notice of it. It was alſo the cuſtome to 
unish the young Prince's Favorite for thePrince. 

f theſe ſufhce not, try ſmart chiding; wherein take 
heed of wnbeſceming words, which anoble nature 
many times reſents long after, but all are apt 
to imitate towards others. Beware alſo of too im- 
portunate , or w2ſeaſonable reprebenſions ; as either 
when the offender is in paſſion , or in public, 
Lig 
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or your ſelf in paſſion 3 tho- it be not amils 
ſometimes to ſeem ſo. Neither be akwayes chi- 
ding , for that breeds inſenſibility and careleſnes, 
and authorizeth his fault by your own. Neſcio quo- 
modo hoc ipſum , quod concups{citur , jucundins fit cum 
vetatur , & contumax eſt animus ( maxime puerorun) 
& in contrarium atque arduum nitens. Indiſcreet re- 
prehenſion is many times recommendation of the 
vice. Let corporal punishments be the laſt refuge, 
and when the reſt, tryed , are found infufficient ; 
for what is done willingly is beſt- done, Horſes 
and Beaſts are ſubdued by the rod, but man hath 
a free-will, which ( if poſſible ) is to be gained 
by reaſon, What we do for fear. of punishment 
wereally deteſt; and , were we left to our ſelves, 
we would not do it. Yet by accuſtoming to 
do it, though for fear, the bugbear that cau- 
ſed our -hatred is driven away, and by little 
and little we: acquire an habit. of ,.- and by de- 
grees alove to, it. 


6. Taxe all faults, vices eſpecially, at the be- 


ginning , by preventing as much as you can all 0c-' 


cations and opportumties of ill-doing ; as let him 
not frequent /wſpeded places, not- be abroad , tho 
with a friend, nor be late from his Jodging, and 
the like. For tho he do. at ſuch' time. no- 
thing blame-worthy , yet that irregularity indul- 
ged will breed inconveriencies firſt , and faultines 
afterwards. Plato _— chid a young man for a 
{light fault, and he replying *twas no great mat- 
ter , anſwered, But the cuſtome of it is. Tho 
he cannot amend all at once, yet he muſt not 
ſettle in any one. Many times alſo we ſee a word 
caſt in by chance, or in merriment, to have 
greater force then a formal admonition, _ 
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han, if any of his young Scholars commited a 
fault, eſpecially too bold and venturous, would 
tell him , that for the preſent he diſliked it not , 
but for the future he would not endure it : fo he 
both indulged their wit , and correfed theit errours 
agre enim reprehendas que ſinis conſueſcere. 


ESPECIALLY beware of all obſcene diſcourſe , and 
thoſe equivocal phraſes, which the wicked invent 
to expreſs their luſt ( ingeniouſly as they think ) 
moſt plauſibly, i. e. dangerouſly. As likewiſe of 
all filthy Songs , and of Libels , wherein either the 
Magiſtrate, or other perſon is taxed.  Forbear 
alſo ( chiefly if the Child be naturally timorous ) 
all fon of witches , Spirits , Fayries , and the 
like ; which intimidate the ſpirit, and fill the 
head with vain and frightful imaginations. Alfo 
all fond Romances, whether of Giants or Love. 
Thoſe ſeem to have taken their original about the 
time of the Holy-War,when all Europe was upon 
the gog of fighting , to which they thought thoſe 
fond Stories were very conducing,; but theſe from 
later times , when Cowrtship and luſt were in grea- 
ter account then Arms and YValour. But whatever 
they be, being but Caſtles in the Aire, it matters 
not whether they are built for Palaces or Priſons; 
thay have both a bad effect : For they impreſs 
upon Children , and ( which is almoſt the fame) 
upon Women, and weak filly men alſo, falſe 
notions. They are tothe mind what a Feaver is to 
the body , filling the Soul with preternatural , ir- 
regular conceits, and hindering the true under- 


ſtanding and reall notion of things as they are in 


the World , which zrue _—_ ſet forth. They 
repreſent actions by a falſe glaſs, as in the idle 
imaginations of filly and looſe people. If wan- 


dring 
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dring and inſignificant fancies in the brain, ( Ro- 
mances in the thought ) be ſo troubleſome to all 
well-minded people; to have. ſuch i writing , is 
certainly much worſe. What a madneſs is it to 
increaſe theſe by ſuggeſting more non-ſenſe? by 
printing our follies, and publrbing our reſverics? 
They shew us luſt inſtead of love, falſe honour and 
valour inſtead of trze; the World in imagination 
for that in reality , agreeable dotages, pleaſant 
means to render men fools. The moſt dange- 
rous of all Romances , are thoſe , which are dreſted 
up with all the artifice ot good words, habits, 
action , &c. on purpoſe to withdraw the Soul 
from ſeriouſnes and virtue, to vanity and fil- 
thines : Comedies, I mean, which who with 
delight frequenteth , returns with the paſſions 
and humours there repreſented, shall I fay? or 
recommended. "The delign of them is ſenſual de- 
light and pleaſure( to ſay no worſe ) which a 
good ſerious man looks upon as his greateſt enc- 
my : Nemo ad voluptatem venit ſine affethu , nemo 
Frum fine caſibus ſuis patitur. Vbi voluptas ibi 
udium , per quod ſc. voluptas ſapit. Tert. de Spect. 
pon the ſame reaſon I would difiwade all con- 
verſation with Fools, Fefters, Buffoons, and all 
ſuch as accuſtome to, and ſtudy to procure , 
laughter. A dangerous and peſtilent fort of plea- 
ſure, that renders the mind's indulging it , like 
to his that cauſeth it, light , foolish , vain , and 
contrary to that ſeriouſnes and thinkingnes re- 
-Quiſite to prudence and gallantry of ſpirit. When 
this paſſion is over, reflet upon what cauſed it , 
and the manner of it, and you $hall ſcarce find 
any action wherof you will be more really a- 
Shamed ; as of that which Nature hath not 
fafferd to be ated wirhout uncomely mo- 
r10ns 
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tions of the mouth and countenance. E i#m- 
poſſible ( faith Danti p. j3-) che ſia pace 0 verita 
wella republica , ſe colui che governa e amico de bieffo- 
werie, + bugie. And as it is in a common- 
wealth , ſo in a family, and in all converſation. 


7. Lewr him do everything for a good end, 
& the beft away. Firſt , direct his intentions aright , 
and by that means his atiovs become wirtues ; 
and ( which is more) there will be inſenſibly im- 
R—_ the very eſſeace of Religion. To carry 

ixſeif decently , tell him , not zhat the people 
will think better of him , #hat he shall be more 
_— in converſation; but tell him zhe? he 
ought to carry himſelf as the nobleſt and wor- 
thieſt of Gods creatures. Th findy and be diligent; 
#ot that thereby he may arrive to honors here, 
and be acceptable to great perſons, but zo do 
God his Creator the more ſervice, and the like. 
To do his ations the beſt way , will breed a laud2- 
ble me" = him to excell may —- is 
good. And fince in ev the ſame facul- 
Fies are employ'd, onl the oljath changed , 
and the a&ions of thole faculties not many; 
it muſt need be, that our whole life is but rea- 
ding the fame thing frequently over upon divers 
ſubjefts and occahons. As the Fool perſonates 
the ſame humour, tho in divers medies; 
and tho ſometimes Lance, Fodelet, or Scara- 
muccio, yet "tis all but the ſame Bufoon. In im- 
fancy little quarrels with their brethren , peevish- 
nes, wilfulnes, &c. are afterwards angers , ha- 
treds, envies , prides, jealouſies ; and a ſenſible. 
nes in Touth for a gig or a ſuggar-plum, is the 
ſame afterwards for honour or intereſt. And he 
is not the only wiſe man who diſcourſeth of, 
or 
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or acteth, great and high matters, but he who 
ſpeaks or doth ,. whatever it be, great or ſmall, 

tinently , and according to the nature of the 
ſubject. Therefore let your charge , even in his 
youth , frequently refledF upon his own and others 
actions, and cenſure them freely, that himſelf 
may be engaged to know to do better when the 
like occaſion recurs. *Tis generoſity not to admire 
every thing he hears or ſees ( which ſome mil- 
call civility) but to-uſe his judgment ; to dif- 
commend 2s well as praiſe ; nor. to acquielce 1n 
every anſwer , but to ſeek for ſolid reaſon and , 


according to his NF. ſatisfaftion. Lex him. 
e 


alſo in in his ports be prompt , diligent , active, 


ſubtil, free, not dishoneſt; and where there is, 


any engazement for vittory earneſt , contriving z 
watching advantages, yet not quarrelſome z en- 
deavouring to overcome, . yet patient if van- 
quished : and theſe qualities will be alſo afterward 
= on in more ſerious matters; for if _ 

a preeludium to War , Childrens ſports are {0 
to all other actions of their life. 


8. Ir is alſoneceſlary that the Educator have 
the d;Poſing of the ſervants ; or at leaſt that the 
Child. have none but virtuous and diſcreet per- 


ſons to ſerve and wait upon him , eſpecially in, 


his Chamber : whoſe diſcourſe at his riling and 
going to bed have great influence upan him 


many times, either to confome or | deface fuch, 


notions, as have bin infuſed into him the day 
before. Great care alſo muſt be had of 'recom- 
mending him to good Companions, and rather 
thoſe that are ſomewhat above him in years, 
of a good reputation, and ſuch as you will be 
content he may imitate. .1f you come you a 
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ſr lace , you may diſcover evil! company ; 
if thy bo nd ne Lee f ofhcious whhom ay 
reaſon ; if they applaud whatever the young man 
faith ,or doth ; if 7hey offer their ſervice and aſli- 
ſtance to all purpoſes; if they adviſe againſt the Go- 
vernor , or to liberty , libertiniſme , or 1idlenes; 
if they railly , droll, and ſpeak evil of others, 
eſpecially of virtuous men , or ſuch as the young 
man is recommended to ; if they endeavour to 
draw him to unknown , obſcure, or ſuſpected 
places,or bring him into much company. Beware 
of ſuch men, and get your charge out of their 
hands as ſoon as you can. 


9. I have often thought it a great shame to 
ſee Beaſts , as Horſes and Dogs, taught with [0 
much care and induſtry , their natural vices cor- 
rected, and their diſpoſition reformed , by al- 
molt certain rules fitted , out, of obſervation, to 
every humour and imperfection : Yet many men 
to return not only not bertered, but much dere- 
riorated from their Governors ; till I conſidered, 
that beſides the ignorance , negligence, and in- 
ſufficiency of the Edvcators , or their undertaking 
to bring up too many, and all by the ſame way, 
there was alſo required on the part of the Edu- 
cated, the generous concurrence of his own free de- 
fire and endeavour to do well. That ſome alſo 
have ſuch natural imperfections and perverſe 
diſpoſitions , as if not taken at the firſt moment, 
as it were, the primo-prime atts, and preſerved 
with infinite care and induſtry from temptation , 
are diffticultly reformed and ſtraightned. Nero 
was not rectified by Seneca and Burrhus, tho 
it is probable, had he been a pou perſon , 
and © long under their care till he had p an 

adit , 
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habit , and imbibed thoſe inſtruftions they gave, 
he might have yu 2 virtuous perſon. But 
the Tree returned to its native crookednes before 
it had time to grow ſtraight. Cicero's Son to the 
+ nom. of his nature, added Drunkernxes and good 
fellowship ; and no wonder if from Azhens 
and Cratippus , he returned as he went to them. 
M. Aurelius provided 14. ofthe moſt approved 
Maſters of the whole Empire ( the learned Zu- 
lius Pollux being one)to educate his Son Commodas; 
and within a while cashiered five of them, becauſe 
he had obſerved ſome /evities in their carriage. 


Yet could not the other nine rectify the froward 


and barbarous humour, perhaps ſuck'd from , and 
encour afterward , by bis Mother, at the 
time of his conception in love with a Gladiator. 
Caracalla was nuried by a Chriſtian ( Tert. ad 
Scapulam ) whoſe education had ſuch force upon 
him, that for a long time he behaved himielf 
ſo, ache gained the love of all men , Þujus prs- 
ritia b » inzenioſa, &Cc. ſaith Spartianus. But 
afterward the natural humors which were not ſuf- 
ficiently by that short time of good education 
purged out , fermented again ,-and corrupted the 
whole maſs. In fuch cates therefore, I adviſe 
the Educator to be contented to do his endea- 
Your, and not eaſily deþond ; but if no better- 
ment, to have patience; and without all paſhon, 
and with due reſpect to the perſon ( careful not 
to fix any ſcandal or permanent infamy upon the 
family ) ſend him away. He may be fit for ſome- 
what elſe ; as the Spanish Proverb faith , rhat 
awhich will not make a wr » may make a cover : 
or others may be more fitting for him, or more 
fortunate then your ſelf. And fo, as Phyſicians re- 
movye their incurable Patients far off into the 
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countrey, free your ſelf from him , that you may 
not be shamed by him, nor your {elf ſee hisshame. 


a 


GCHAT. VL 


Of the ordering the diſpoſition and 
Manners of the Educated. 


HIS I begin withal, becauſe it is the 
Tait and foundation of all the reſt. For 
if you can plant in him a virtuous difpofetion , 
the reſt is eaſy, and follows s natural co- 
rollaries from thence. And this is ſuſtained up- 
on two general baſes, Conſciense, and Homer. 
Therefore, 


1, LET the Educator in the very firſt place en- 
deayour to plant in his charge a true ſenſe of 
Religion. I mean not that , which conliſts in Dx 

wting for 2 ,» Or in diſcourſe only ; but that 
f the heart wr n edtions. la he _ ſeriouſly 
remember and acknowledg his Creator betimes ; 
and accuſtome himſelf =, do that. yoke, which 
in time will grow eaſy, and at length plea- 


fant : and that he may not be ashamed ro 


own God Almighty for his Maſter in this adulte- 
rous and atheiſtical generation. Our Lord faid, 
that the | Seed, being ſour in the ground of 
an honeſt and traQable diſpoſition , cannot but 
bring forsh in youth the blade, then the eare, and 
at laſt arriveat maturity. Regard not any wicked 
Proverb, or cenlures of carly piety. But if Res 
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gion once take root in the ſpirit of a Child; 1. The 
principal is ſaved, should it pleaſe God to call 
him betimes out of the World. 2. Neither can 
he in his whole life miſcarry. For this 1s foun- 
ding him upon the rock, which withſtands all 
fAoods and tempeſts; 3. e. it is a principle, univer- 
{al , perfect, unfailable; upon which whoever 
builds, shall live uniformly , contentedly , and 
happily, both here and hereafter : A principle 
which will bear him up in all eſtates, accidents, 
and actions; a principle, he never need change, 
or forget. His ſufferings by it will be pleaſant, 
his {fe blameles , his ations prudent , his words 
discreet , his thoughts virtuous and regular, and 
in all things shall he live according to the per- 
fefFion human nature is capable of. Religion pre- 
{cribes a certain end ,the Glory of God, or doing 
as much good as he canto himſelf and others; 
which is an high and zoble aime, and direction ; 
and hinders all /ownes of ſpirit , diſorder and con- 
fuſion in actions, and inconſtancy in reſolutions. 
For if any object be 23 groys » he conſiders not 
ſo much what is /awfull -or expedient , as what 
is beſt to be done. From want of ſuch a ſcope or 
mark it comes, that moſt men shoor wnder , 
employ their minds in little by-buſinefles , un- 
worthy their dignity, and not honorable if ef- 
fected. Indeed our underſtandings are foolish , 
and deſeres irregular ; and to reCtify them we have 
Fathers and Governors , whoſe wiſedome we make 
ourguide ; yet is not theirs comparable to that 
of our Lord ſetforth in the Holy Scriptures. Fre- 
quently therefore inculcate the greatneſs of God, 
. the Creator and Governor of all, and every par- 
ticular, in this World ; the shortnes of our bfe, 


and certainty of judgment ; the great reward os 
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the good, and ſevere punishment for the bad. Ex- 
plain to him the myſteries of the Lords Prayer , 
the Creed , Commandments , his obligation in Bg+ 
ptiſm , and the doctrine of the Sacraments in due 
time. Accuſtom him often to meditate, and 
ſet before him the manner of the life, which 
our great Lord , the only Son of God , lived here 
on Earth; and the great ſufferings and mortifica- 
tions he voluntarily choſe and underwent ; that 
ſo he may not prefer in his thoughts any way be- 
fore it. Frame alſo for himPrayers conformable to 
his age and condition , which may contain a 
ſummary of his duty. And take care thar he fay 
them every morning and evening upon his 
knees , not in bed; and as he advanceth , change 
them , leſt they become a meer form. Let him 
alſo every night, at his going to bed, recollet 
hiſtorically what he hath done , and faid that day ; 
and for what he hath done amits to be ſorry , and 
for what well done give thanks. Let him alfo 
frequently ( ſuppoſe twice a day ) read ſome part 
of the Scripture , and the Hiſtorical and Sapier- 
tial Books rather then the other, which are more 
difficultly underſtood. In the morning let him, 
as much as he can , order his actions and emploi- 
ments for the whole day ; foreleeing what temta- 
tions that day are likely to come uponhi nr, and 
how he may beſt prepare againſt the m» 


2. LET him alſobe made to hrow bis ows 
dignity , the ſublime ends to which he was crea- 
red, and the noble actions which are in his 
power. Ad magna , imo ad maxima , nati ſims , 
not as Beaſts groveling on the Earth, obedienr 
to their appetit, and labouring only for their 
belly. Major ſums G& ad rrajora genitus , quam ut 
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mancipium ſim mei corporis. Sen. Man hath a de 
ſign higher then Nature, to be like to Abnighty 
God and his Holy Angels ; to overcome — 
maſter his paſſions , and rule over others , not by 
fear and violence , but by reaſon, juſtice , and 
choice. The Arts and Sciences he invents.the Laws 
and Government he eſtablicheth,the Cities and Fleets 
he buildeth , argue him to be of a moſt noble 
extraction ; and that a good man is worthy to 
be reverenced of his own ſelf ; in as bees as 
he will do nothing misbeſeeming fo noble and 
eminent a nature. And eſpecially let him be 
fortified , and well prepared to entertain ſufferings; 
which is the great trial and cupel of gallant 
ipirits, and without which he can never become 
perfect, z. e. his faculties can never be advanced 
to the height of their power. For in some ſort 
ſeeffering is the one half of our life, as doing is 
the other. Sufferings i» boay , ſickneſles, pains, 
want of conveniencies in diet, lodging , liberty, 
wearines, &c. In good n:-w7e , obloquies , defama- 
tions , revilings, affronts, too much reputation, 
expectation , and the like. In his mind, igno- 
rances of what he deires, or is fitting for him to 
know, diſcontents for loſs, or miſcarriage of 
Relations, and Friends , breaches of friendhip, 
treacheries , ingratitudes, failings of his deligns , 
inſulting of enemies, &c. In external thmgs , 
lofles, poverty, with infinite more. I shall not 
name ſpiritual affliftions, becauſe ſeldom inci- 
dent to this aze. Now for tiheſe and the like, 
let him be inſtructed how to render himſelf :s 
little, as is poſſible, obnoxious to them , by not 
ſetting his mind upon what is not in his power ;, by 
good conſiderations proper to every ſort, ſuch as 


ae furnished in many Books, particularly in Pe- 
trarch 
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frarch. But eſpecially let him be prattiſed and in- 
ured to fuffer and bear ſo manyas his age well per- 
mits, with corrage and patience. However,he may 
arrive to the diſcretion no? to be _— for 
zrifles, for the loſs of a Horſe, a Dog, or a 
Picture, or ſomewhat of ſmaller value. Andif 
he can bear a ſmall byrther in youth , doubt 
not but he will be able to carry greater ſtill as 
he grows in age. 


3. ENDEAvoUR to fow in him the ſeeds of 
true honor, to be afraid of shame for micbeha- 
wviours, and to value the good opinion of vir- 
tuous and worthy perſons. The deſire of ho- 
nor is of fo great force in all our aCtions , that 
the falfe and conterfeit of it is the great incen- 
rive and encouragrmment to all wickednes ; that 
thoſe men, who neglect and defpie Religion , yer 
prerend altogether for honor; that the hotrideſt and 
moſt dangerous defigns never want perſons to 
a&t them , if they can be perfwaded ro be ho- 
norable ; that the pretended diminution of it 
is thought not ſufficiently revenged with the loſs 
of life; that for it ſo many Battels are tought, 
ſo many fierdships broken , ſo many Lazs , even 
of Religion deſpiſed, ' and Conſcience and Fuſtice 
trampled on. But theſe are from a miſapprehenſiore 
and miſtaking that ro be honorable , which in- 
deed is not ſo. But I would my Educatedshould 
eſteem reputation only from wiſe and virtuous 

ons , Which is the atteſtation of them, that 

now beſt, to his actions, and a public recom- 
mendation to emploiment. By this means he shall 
6ft himſelfunder that enſigz , and be ranged with 
that party, whereof owr Lord himſelf is the Cap- 
tain; and hewill take pleaſure in virtue and picty, 
C2 when 
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when he ſees his actions and waies conformed 
to the ſentiment of . the World of all gallanc 
perſons, both paſt and preſent. Nor shall he 
need to hunt aſter applauſe and fame ; that will 
follow him taſt enough , with thoſe that are 
either indifferently,, or well inclined. But he 
mutt expect obloquy from the contrary party z 
and many, evil words, and much raillery will 
be ſpent n+ him ; a» vain, if he have the 
courage to deſpiſe them. Being a Gentleman , then 
let him conſider that he is #bove the tongues of 
evil men : That he is etigaged to nobler and 
ſublimer deligns and actions then other perſons; 
he mult ſteer by higher Stars, and aim at ſome- 
what more Heroical, Other men labour for a 
fortune, and are a long time before they. can 
arrive at that height to which he & born, and 
wherein the virtues of his fore fathers have pla- 
ced him : he is already, becauſe of his wealth, 
{:cured from neceſlity and want of what may be 
convenient or uſeful for his ſtudies ; form neceſ- 
ſity, too often the mother of low and abject 
thoughts, with which a poor man firſt combats 
before he can conquer any advantage of em- 
ploiment. Beſides, by his Family he 1s already 
placed upon the Theater , where all his actions 
|hall be obſerved and praiſed, even more then 
they deſerve ; all mens eyes are upon him ex- 
pecting ſomewhat extraordinary from him ; and 
10 he needs not ſome eminent ation to intro- 
duce him into the good opinion of the World. 
Let him therefore aim atſomewhat above , not 
only ordinary perſons, but his own condition allo z 
leaſt he fall equal to thoſe below. him ; for 
he cannot in praiſe reach the height his imagi- 
ation deligns. Let him fay continually with 

| himſelf 
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himſelf, what came I into the World? Why 
hath God gived me fuch riches, ſuch parents , 
fuch reſpect armongſt men , but to do more good ? 
Surely I have" received five talents, a greater 
increaſe and return is expected from me. Mu 
gram fortunam magnus aninus decer. 


4. TH1s greatnes of firit conſiſts principall 
in theſe virrwes , ( omitting moſt of thoſe , whic 
Eraſmuc in "his Enchiridion Militis Chriſtians , re- 
commends very effectually , but are common to 
all Chriſtians as well as to a Cavalier ) I will only 
recite ſuch' as are more noble , heroical, and ko- 
»orable ; and leave the preſſing of them to the 
induſtry of the Educator, 


H1s Title of Gentleman fu to him the 
virtue of humility , courteſy , and affability ; ealy 
of acceſs, and paſſing by n and offences , 

ally from inferiors. Pardoning alſo injuries, 

as being ſuperior tothem ; and not provocable 
to injure another. Generoſum apud animun! cito 
moritur iracundia. He deſpiſeth no man for his for-- 
tune or miſery ; and is ot afraid to own thoſe 
who are unjuſtly oppreſſed ; for ſuch , ordina- 
rily , are men of parts, and if of virtue and in- 
tegrity , they commonly riſe again. He is nor 
proud, no not when commended , nor doth any 
thing render him inſolent or haughty above other 
ons: Nor doth he ſtrive to make himſelf 
own' to be a Gentleman by haffize , twelling, 
ſtrutting , or domincering over iferiors; nor b 
diſobedience , and reſtines towards Swperiors ; much 
lels by hefforing and quarelling. So neither &y 
his clothes and peruque : nor ſtands he upon 
his femily, Name > avealth , —_— his kindred 
3 or 
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or Anceſtors ; but ſtrives to equal himſelf with 
thoſe that began their reputgtion, in civility , 
induſtry, gentlenes and diſczetian. By obedience 
to Laws, ſubmiſhon to Governors ; not con- 
tent to do barely what is enjoined , or to make 
Law the adequate rule of hisaftions, he forbears 
more then the law forbids , and doth more then 
it commands : he ſcarns to.tate advantage of his 
quality to exemt him from fuch duties , exer- 
Ciles, and rules, as meaner perfons-are gbliged 
unto. q2520 


He doth nothing for fear of pwnicbmwent ; 
nor leaves he a good action becauſe of the dav- 
ger , obloquy , or the like. Conrege is the proper 
virtue of great ſpirits. Wherefore he defieth 
all kite crafis and fubtilties in negotiations, ahd 
thinks to maſter his deſigns by reaſon, and may 
granimity , rather then and devices, He 
is alſo, as much as #8 ble , equal and abke; 
in his converſation , came , peaceable ; and the 
ſame in private as in public. He bears allo: 
adverſity cheerfuily : when deſexyedly chid or 
corrected, is patient 3 is open , and face , not 
ciſſembling or higing himſelf behind littlenets, 
or fig-leaves. Imoakanm onne natuy d quer when oft. 
He icorns to tell a lie. Tefo faid > that. other 
vices were like chp'dor bgbt, but lying like coun- 
zterfeit and falſe mony, which an honeſt man 
ought not to pay, tho himſelf received it. Nor 
is he afraid to confeſs his faults , becauſe hecom- 
mitteth them unwillingly ; nor ashamed to 
diſcover his ignorance , | for he hath a deſire £0 
learn. 


H xs is alſo laboriows , ebſtinent , and willingly wn- 
dertakes 
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dertakes difficult and painful emploiments : he had 
rather be in a Camp then in a Bed-chamber , and 
is afraid of nothing more the the dead Sea of 
floth and pleaſure. Difficulties, he knows, bake 
and concoct the mind , /azines effeminates and 
looſnerh it. 


Ht is ready to do good to all; give rather then 
xeceive ; is bountiful, values not great favours 
done by himſelf, ſo much as ſmall ones re- 
ceived. Is not ungrateful to others; but himſelf 
defires no recompenſe, and is content , tho un- 
worthily uſed. Bona facere 6 mala pati regium 
eff. He thinks it much below him to hate any 
one. 


In ſum, he is bo{d4 without rasbnes ; affable 
without flattery , vdert without cunning ; 
fecret without diſſinmlation ; devout without bypo= 
criſy. He's conſtant , not opiniatre; liberal , not 
prodigal ; gentle, not ſoft ; open , not fooligh ; fru- 
gal , not covetous. He fears nothing , he degpiſerh 
nothing , he eamwires nothing. 


5. To beget in him theſe and all other vir- 
tues , ſet before him good examples; if of his own 
family , anceſtors , and kindred "tis the better : as 
alſo are thoſe of his own Conntrey, condition , 
time , age » gintaxce , and preſent , rather then 
ancient and abſent. No Prince (__ of a very 
baſe alloy , as Nero and Commedys ) if he hear of a 
£00d ——_ or Comedian , defire to be like him; 
but if he knows of the zeble Ads of his equal , 
he wisheth his own were ſuch. Acquaint him alſo 
with the {tories of good and wvirtueus , rather then 
great-fam'd men, for this many times fills his 
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head with vain and fruitles imaginations. And 
here I cannot but recommend to all perſons 
the reading of Hives, of modern rather then an- 
cient perſons : which are not the worſe ( if drawn 
truly ) becauſe ſomewat hanſomer then the Ori- 
ginal. As Monſieur Peiresk , and Monſieur de Renty, 
Aleſſandro Luzzaga , &c Coglione , Giacome Me- 
ices, Marquis of Peſcara , Pibrac , Giac. Foſcarini, 
&cc. Sir Tho. More, propoſed to himſelf Fo. Pi- 
eus Mirandula , whoſe lite and ſome of his Works 
he tranſlated into English. Carolus Calvus cauſed 
a Manual to be made for his inſtruftion in his 
dailyduty , out of the lives of famous persons ; 
and that excellent book of M. Awrehus , ſeems 
to beno other, then ſuch Memorials as he col- 
lefted for the governing himſelf and Empire. 
Examples alſo of evil men, if diſcreetly repre- 

» areas uſcful ( if not more) then others; 
for wiſe men learn more by fools, then fools by 
wiſe men. The zhorns alſo which are dvg out of 
his own ground by admonition or correction , 
muſt ſerve to make @ fence for the future : and 
he muſt be manured with the weeds pluck'd up 
in his own Garden. All the faults, both of him- 
ſelf, and other 'men, being uſeful to preſerve 
him from the like. 


6. LET him alſo know the great advuntage 
of Innocency above Repentance. He that keeps 
himſelf from great fins, is as one that hath a 
proſperous woiage ; he that repents as he that ſaves 
himfe = a plank. Conſider what the good Fa- 
ther ſaid to the frugal Son ; All that I have is 
thixe. And what S. John of thoſe who continue 
Virgins , 1. e. Innocent ; that they bave a new and 
peculiar ſong , that they , as immediate attendants, 

follow 
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follow the Lamb whitherſoever he goeth. And that 
they are he ff Fruits moſt holy anto God and 
our Lord. How happy is he that never goes out 
of his way ! With a reaſonable conſtant pace 
he mult needs advance much' further then other 
perſons. Eſpecially fortify him _ the three 
great ruins of youth , Luxury , debauchery , and 
Gaming; and all other faults , which tho in them- 
ſelves {fer , yet his peculiar inclination may 
render them as dangerovus as the other. Bur if 
his garment cannot be kept alwaies clean ; ycr 
have a care it may be with all poſſible ſpeed 
wasbed; and let all endeavour be ufed to pre- 
ſerve him from habitual and cuſtomary ſins ; for ra- 
ther then permit theſe, you ought to render 
him up to his Parents, who n may find 
a cure you know not. Dionyſus ( *tis betrer to 
uſe a forreign example for that, which is too 
common —_ us ) having in his youth in- 
dulged himſelf the liberty of debauchery , 2nd fin- 
ding too late the inconvenience, and endea- 
vouring to oblige himſelf to the ſtrict rules of 
temperance; was an{werd , tho perhaps untruly, 
that he could not ſafely do it ; it he relinquished 
his drinking he would fall into a conſumtion ; 
ſo in his own defence he was forced to con- 
tinue in his ſottichnes. So true is that of our 
Lord, He that committeth ſin is the ſervant of fin ; 
and eſpecially in this fin of Druntennes , whilſt 
that extraveous ſupernatural fire quenching the 
true , native , genuine heat of the body, re- 
uireth till to be nouriched by its equal or 


nger. 
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away the fewel, both shorten the life. Ply him 
therefore with continual labour and ſtudy , that 
the Temter may find no baitto cover his poiſan. 
This is the remedy againſt that fire , which con- 
ſumeth ſo many noble Perſons, Families and 
Nations; an enemy not to be contended withal, 
but. avoided. After you have detained from him 
all Romances, laſcivious Books , Pictures and 
diſcourſes, and yet prevail not ; bodily [abowr in- 
terchanged with ſtudy muſt be preſcribed ; and 
if this remedy not , change places , and ſuggeſt 
new objects continually. * A worthy Prince of 
late times, being , by a ſervant of his, -temted 
to this fin, shewing him all things prepared 
for the purpoſe ; the Prince opened the door 
of the room, and commanded the oficious 
Rufhan to give him place and ſecrecy ; which 
he had no ſooner done, but the Prince shut the 
door upon him, and forbad him ever to come 
again into his preſence. And truly this Temtation 
is the exact, and almoſt adequate, trial of a brave 
and heroical ſpirit. He that is not carried away 
with every beauty , nor too much with any one z 
that 1; deaf to pleaſure & thoſe enticements which 
io few can avoid, hath a noble Soul and welf 
zrounded virtue. But if neither ſenſe of bowor , 
which this ſin wounds more then any other » 
( 1hame alwaies accompanying thoſe unlawful , 
28 blushing doth the level Biens ) nor ſenſe 
of the grievouſnes of the fin, nor the exper- 
fiuenes , nor ſpoiling his parts, nor danger to his _ 
{on-, nor the fear of diſeaſes. and shortnes of li 
nor conſcience of his duty and virtue, nor emproi- 
ment , nor any other remedy will ſerve; 'tis 
tw marry him. This fortof Les faid Taſſo, is 2 
vice, wherein the ſame caiv isnot current Derm 
. wyer 
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buyer and ſeller © the one pays honor , conſcience, 
virtue as well as money, #he otber but love at 
the very beſt. But betwixt man and wife there 
is money for money , love for love, and all other 
things equal. Bur I look not upon Marriage as 2 
remedy only for fornication,except in ſuch young 
men , who before the time, are impetuoulty car- 
ried on to thoſe deſires; it is much more honorable, 
but ſeldom falls under the Educators cogniſance; 
and if itdo, he is rather to adviſe who is anfir, 
then who is #7 for a wife. 


8. THE inconveniencies of gaming , are, I. 
acquaintance with low , baſe, unworthy com- 
pany. 2. Learning aiſo from them ſordid and 
unmanly Arts, as sharking , cheating , lying, equi- 
vocating , Which is by fuch counted overwittung 
their camerade. 3. Loſs of time and money. 4. 
Great engagement of the paſſions, which is the molt 
eftectual and ſpeedy means to obliterate any good 
thought,and introduce the ſuperiority of the be- 
ſtial part. 5. Learning, or at leſt patiently enduring 
thoſe abominable ſwearings , curlings, blaſphe- 
mings,&cc. 6. Danger from other mens Paſſions. 
How many have bin murthered , more duelled , 
upon play-quarrels ? Monſieur Faret obſerves, that 
only three forts of perſons follow the trade of ga- 
ming. 1. Covetuous , who for love of money care 
not what means they employ to obtain it, and find 
none eaſier and cheaper then this which requires 
no ſtock,no tools, no learning,and is readily taken 
up by any one that hath but little wit,and leſs con- 
{cience. 2. Lazy and effeminate, who not knowing 
how to ſpend their time better, can deviſe no di- 
vertiſement ſo proper as this laſch exerciſe. 3. 
Deſperate , who being by fortune , or their _ 

wicked- 
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wickednes, reduced to that extremity, that th 
live to day,as if they were to die to morrow, thin 
they may obtain that ſu'Miſtence by cheating or 
hazard,which they cannot hope reaſonably for by 
their induſtry ; and not having any virtue , ability, 
or lawful empioiment to tuppiy their debauche- 
ry-they betake themſelves to prey upon the weak- 
& and ignorance of better inen then them-. 
ſelves. Herethen it is to be ſuppoied , that vo Ger 
thman delires to advance his fortune by the detri= 
ment of an other, an.: that to avoid coveteoiuſnes 
( the author of thoſe horrid miſchiefs in g2ming ) 
he ought to forbear gaming, asthe trade and em- 
ploiment of neceſlitous, idle, diflolute perſons : 
the cheats whereof are ſo infinite, that it is impoſ- 
ible a virtuous or ingenious perſon should learn 
Or avoid them ; andehet itisa ſcience which will 
neither cred:t its Profeſſor , nor quit the charge of the 
tearning. Y et if not as a gy, wo with due cautt- 
on practiſed, plays may be learned; fuch Cocuny 
as are menaged by ski{;,and not fortune on _ AC- 
= him with numbring , and to = en his 
cy and memory. Beſides , Msſick, diſcourſe, and 
ſuch other divertiſements will not hold out long 
converſation with the fame perſons. But then ler 
him not play for more money then the loſs of it 
will be i:ſenftble to him; and if his play can bear its 
own charge ,ſeek not togain by it. And let him ( as 
much as is oſſible)prattiſe to be wnconcernd inthe 
winning or looiing; to play cabnly without paſkon. 
To which if he can arrive, he hath been ſerious in 
his play to very good R_ Let him alſo be ve- 
racious, and abominate a lie , or cheat, even in-his 
play. And laſtly, if a byſtander, let him beware of 
diſcovering the faults, either unskilfulnes , or de- 
ceit of the gameſters; elſe both parties will hate 
uim. CHAP. 
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GHAF. VIL 


Of Frugality, or ordering his Money 


and expences. 


I. EALTH i. e. Money being the preat 
W Inſtrument, whereby al things rock ny 
formed in civil Societies; and therefore be- 
ing equal to all other external commodities of 
our life; whereby alſo well laid out friends are 
gained in the Coure of Heaven, it is neceſlary 
the Eawcated be taught the uſe and value of it 
betimes. Ir is reported of Sr Thomas More's 
Father, that to the intent his Son might prove 
2 good husband, and employ his time and in- 
tention wholly upon learning, he would never 
permit him to have any money, but when he 
wanted any thing to ask for it. Qzod adeo ſtri- 
ae obſervavit , ut nec ad reficiendos attritos cal- 
ceos , nift a patre peteret , pecuniam haberet. And 
this ſeverity Sir. Thomas More atrerwards migh- 
tily commended; For by that means ( ſaith he) 
I could not furnish any wvice or pleaſure, I could not 
booſe my time in gaming, nor knew I what unthrif- 
tines or luxury were , nor could I employ my ſelf m 
any thing but my ſtudies. Sir Thomas More was 
indeed one of a rare and extraordinary ſpirit , 
{o obſervant of his Father, that the Hiſtory 
faith he never offended him, nor was ever of- 
fended with any thing his Father ſaid ordid to 
him: And when himſelf was Lord Chancellor of 
England, before he aſcended his own Tribunal in 
Weſtminſter-Hall, he went to the Kings-Bench- 
Court 
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Court ( where his Father was Fudze) to ask him 
bleſſing upon his knees : And I beleive had his Fa- 
ther indulged him the command of all his E- 
ſtate, he would have done no otherwiſe then 
as. without it. So that whether 1s better to 
keep all money from a Youth, or let him have 
ſome ſmall proportion ( for any great part he muſt 
by no means be poſleis'd of) is a _ not 
to be decided by this example. 1 knew two 
Perſons of quality, great friends, who brought 
up their Sons togerher, and were of divers 
opinions and practiſes in this point. If we 
may judge by the event, he, who had the 
ower of money, proved the better husband. 
ut neither do 1 think this to be any. more 
then one ſingle example; more, I ain confi- 
dent, have muſcarried on the other fide. Me- 
thinks the bett general rule ( becauſe ſeveral 
diſpoſitions are to be haniled ſeveral waics, 
which muſt be left to the aiſcretion of an ex- 
experienced Educator) is; Tut he be allowed 
fo much a Month to be ſpent according to his 
own fancy, yet over-looked, not ſfrictly watched 
(except where there is reaſon to ſuſpect ſome 
ul menagement) by the Governor. Who is 
alſo to reſtrain him from debauchery, gaming, 
and all notorious afts of Prodigality: and on 
the contrary to provoke him to compaſſionate 
the neceſlitous, be hberal to ſuch as have any 
way ſerved him (nothing being ſo unbecom- 
ieg a Gentle! as ingratitude) and ſuch like. 
But by no means let him have all his -allow- 
ance in his own power, for that is to put the 
bridle out of his mouth, the means whereby the 
Governor mult coerce him. 
2. LET him, (at firſt with the direction - 
$ 
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his Governor) de as much of his own buſineſs ( 1 
mean buying, trucking, giving, receiving, pay- 
ing, chuſing, clothes, books, &c.) as he is capa- 
ble: for hereby his mind is inured to a great 
piece of wiſdom Af \ notum eſt, quan- 
ti res quaque taxanda ſit. yen. ep. 82. | to eſtcem, 
compare one thing with another; to judge and 
value, not only things neceſſary for the pre- 
ſent, but all others alſo. For the grounds and 
rinciples of judgment and diſcretion are the 
ame, tho the ſubjefs, whereupon they are 
exerciſed, are divers. Nor let him fear the 
filly opinion of ſuch Perſons, as think cheap- 
ning or chuſing a derogation to their honor , 
or buying for the Juf value @ cheating of the ſel- 
ler. 1 have ſeen the greazeſt King in Chriſten= 
dom refuſe to buy what he conceived too 
dear, and to change the Shop where he thought 
himſelf not well uſed. Perſons alſo of very 
good quality in Italy are not asham'd to go to 
a Shop, chuſe, and bargain , v. g. for their 
clothes, and make the Taylor alſo cut them our 
of the whole piece before them. Whercas an 
ordinary Gentleman amongſt us thinks himſelf 
abuſed , if not couſened. As if it were noblenes 
to expoſe and ſuffer themſelves to be overreach- 
ed, derided, and fooled by an impudent Pedlar , 
or flatrering Hoſt. Who, tho in our Na- 
tion they arrive, by the impudent folly of thoſe, 
who know no nobler way of generovity then 
to be fooled by the meaneſt and unworthieſt 
of all pcople, to buy the eſtates of ſuch Pro- 
digals, as degrade themſelves firſt into a famili- 
rity , then into an equality , at laſt into an in 
feriority , with them: yet in other Countreys , 
where men have and make uſe of the parts 
God 
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God hath given them, they are in that 
degree and rank which befits their Profeſhon. 


3- LET him alwaics buy with ready money ; 
which will both keep him in mediocrity of ex- 
pences, within his bounds, zeach him the value 
of money, and acquire him very great reputa- 
tion boti "with Tradeſmen and others. He buy- 
eth che, and better commodities, and is not 
impoſed upon with falſe bills and accounts. By 
this means alſo he may learn to live wnder his 
revenue; which' whoſoever doth not, can ne- 
ver keep himſelf out of debr. It is therefore 
dangerous to have to do with them that keep 
beoks, which are authentick records, tho go- 
wverned many times by careles or dishoneſt Boys ; 
except himfelf alſo keep another, and as dili- 

ently look to his accounts; and that frequent- 
y to, (old reckonings never turning to the 
profr' of the debtor): and if after the manner 
of Merchants , under the notion of Creditor and 
Debtor, *tis the eaſier and better. Burt if he keep 
his accounts ſeverely, not only they with whom 
he deals, but his Servants alſo, will be more 
careful what reckonings they bring ham. 


4. YouNG Mer out of emulation have a 
great vanity of deſiring whatever they ſee their 
equals enjoy, and this proves many times a dan- 

and expenſive folly : being accompanied 
moſt-what with a ſpeedy loathing, or neglect 
of what they unreaſonably lo for. Omnis 
fultitia laborat faſtidio ſui. A young man need 
not be al her cured of this diſtemper : if it 
can be regulated, excellent uſe may be made 
of it for his inftruction in many — 
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and gaining him much experience. But tom 
derate the exorbitancy , the beſt way is to mae 
him an example to others; by putting him upon 
ſome particular curiofity by himſelf, which may 
with reputation be oppolied to thoſe many va- 
nities of his Camerades. And fuch a one alſo 
as need not perish with the uſing, as Globes, 
Maps, Pictures, Medals, Curiolities of Art and 
Nature, &Cc. 


4. NE1THER let the Educator be too mo- 
roſe or ſolicitous to keep him from all vanity 
in clothes or expences, leſt he be diſcouraged. For 
few being willing to learn out of the School 
of Experience, and the being a good Miſtreſs, if 
not the ole one, it is very fitting to make her 
a partner in our inſtruction. Only the Edu- 
cator ( that is, reaſon) muſt be the chief Maſter, 
and let his charge take out only ſuch leſſons 
under her, as his Guide $hall think fit: that 
is, ſuch as may convince the Younker of the 
vanity of thoſe and the like defires. Scripture 
eſt enim ( faith Rog. Bacon very wiſely) qui 701 
errat non invenit, qui non corrumpit non emendat, 
qui non triſtatur non letarur. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Of the preſervation of his 
Health. 


ECAUSE it is very tedious, chargeable, 
B and ſometimes dangerous to repair for eve- 
ry ſmall diſtemper to a Phyſician , it is very fit- 
ting the Governor should know to preſerye his 
charge ix bealth. For without that he is un- 
capable to undergo any emploiment; neither 
can he ſtudy, nor follow his exerciſes, when 
ſick; bur is troubleſom to others, and unpro- 
fitable to himlelf. 


:. In Youth = in eating and drinking is 
very frequent, nec therefore it is tO aode- 
rate his appetize. Far if the ſtomack be itretch- 
ed beyond its true extent, it will require to be 
filled , but never well digeſt what it receives. 
Beſides it is much better to prevent diſeaſes by 
temperance, ſobriety , Chaſtity , and exerciſe ( ow- 
Gewrwle I iſxgareas) then cre ther by Phy- 
ſick. Qui enim ſe Medicis dederit, ſeipſum ſibi eri- 
pit. Summa medicinarum ad ſanitatem corporis & 
anime abſtinentia eſt. He that lives abſtemi- 
ouſly or but temperately , needs not ſtudy the 
wwholeſonmes of this meat, nor the pleaſantnes of 
that ſawce, the moments and punctilios of air , 
heat, cold, exerciſe, lodging, diet; nor is criti- 
cal in cookery and Form. Ay but takes _ 
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fully what God gives him. Eſpecially let all 
young men forbear wines and itrong drinks , 
as well as ſpiced and hot meats; for they in- 
troduce a preternatural heat into the body , and 
at leaſt h;rder and obſtruct, if not ar length 
extinguich the natural. 


2. BuT if evertakern by exceſs ( as it is dithcult 
alwaies to ftand upon guard) the beſt remedy is 
vomiting, Or faſting it out; neither go to bed 
upen 2 full fomack, except by reaſon of drink- 
ing- #t be ncceflary to remove him from com- 
Pang 5 that the World may not þe witnes of 

is brutality, and that himſelf may be hindred 
from all extravagancies, and be ashamed of it 
the next day. ' Let Poyſch be abvwaies the &ff 
remedy, that. Nature may not trult to it. 


' 3- IF through melancholy, timorauſnes, Or 0: 
manirh edarcation ( for I fee very few Women 
well educate Men; nor Men Women) your 
charge have imaginations that he is  alwaies ſock; 
(if he. only pretend fo that he may avoid ftuv- 
dy and labour, *tis another caſe) do nor ar firft 
ſeem to diſcourage him , but rather bring him 
off his humor by painſef end harsh Phyſec; 
which is the cure alſo of thoſe melencholic 
perſons, whoſe ſicknes, tho they are fre- 


tly tndifpoſed, yet is not dangerous either 
2 $4 ==55ho bY 


4. Much of health conſiſts in exerciſes and 
recreatians , Which mult be regulated according 
to the Country, Seaſon , &c. but generally ra- 
ther vie/ext then lafcb; ſuch, I mean, as may 
cauic the body ro tranſpire plentifully; and 


exhale 
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exhale thoſe black and fuliginous vapors, which 
are wont to-oppreſs young men; that nature 
be not hindred in her circulation. Neither be 
afraid, tho .he be weary and tired : for wea- 
rines is no diſeaſe, nor doth ſimple heat without 
putrefattion cauſe a Feaver. Beſides brisk exer- 
ciſe will render him ſtrong, active, mettleſome ; 
Whereas idlenes contratts a ſtagnation of humors , 
*umnes of the joints, and dures in the brain. 
Yet violent exerciſes, as running, leaping, wreſt- 
ling, are not ſo fit for thin, choleric',” and 
weak bodies: rendring ſuch old and gowry 
before their time, as they did Conſtans the Em- 


.peror, 


5. DANCING is a moderate exerciſe; '{o 
much whereof is 'to be learn'd as may give a 
gooe and graceful motion of the y. No 

ation Civil or barbarous, ancient or modern 
( except our late contradictive ſpirits ) that expreſs 
not their joy and mirth by it, which makes it 
ſeem a ſprout of the Law of Nature. But the 
uſe, which is now frequently made of it, eſpe- 
cially ſince it is become a difficult ſtudy, and 
many years, beſides infinite practiſe, required 
to a reaſonable perfection in it, I cannot but 
utterly condemn : ſubſcribing to the ſevere, but 
trxe, cenſure of that moſt excellent modern 
Hiſtorian Monſieur de Rhodez. There is nothing 
( faith he ) which doth more diſſipate the. s of 
the ſpirit, nor more enervate t _ the Soul, 
then. the raviching —_ 5 continual agita- 


tion of the body, and the charms of Ladies conver-" 


ſation. The great triumph of ſenſuality is ſuch 
meetings, where the eare is fed with Muſick, 
the eyes with Beauties , the ſmell with Au” * » 
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the raft with Banquets; whither none are invit- 
ed or come, but to pleaſe or be pleaſed. Could 
their thoughts be then ſeen, in what a hurry 
and tumult should we perceive them ? what de- 
fires, what fears, what impatience, what luit, 
what jealouſy , what envying , what deſpiſings ! 
&c. Card. Borromeus in. his Book a2goithit Balls 
and Dances faith: that he, when a young man 
at the Univerſity, and his companions, with 
great importunity prevailed with one of their 
Profeſſors , a grave and prudent pany to 

along with them to a Ball: who having ob- 
ſerved the ations and circumſtances thereof, 
told them with great aſtonischment, that it was 
an invention of the Devil to deſtroy Souls, by 
corrupting the very being and eſſence of Chr- 
ftian virtues. When a ſervant lighteth a torch, 
we give him ſtrict charge not -to carry it a- 
mongſt flax, ſtraw, or the like. Why do not 
Parents forbid their Children to frequent thoſe 
places, where is more danger of kindling ano- 
ther manner of flame? to have the imagina- 
tion . ſwelled with the preſence of Beautics in 
their trim, and under a tull fail, when the blocd 
is Chafed, and the mind fet upon pleaſure; is 
not drinking cold water, but ſrong poiſon to one 
overheated. 


6. IT will not be amiſshere to add, that di- 
vers bodily diſeaſes, infirmities, and undecencies 
may by the Educators care be regulated, and ei- 
ther wholly, or in good part, amended. For 
tew there be, who have all the members of 
their body equally found and well-diſpoſed ; the 
worſt is cocredied by bringing ſpirits to that 


part with labour and exerciſe : as 


Shooting 
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Shooting in along bow, for the breaſt and arms. 

Bowling for the reins, ſtone, gravel, &c. 

Walking for the ſtomack. ne for the head : 
and the great Druſus havi week and _ 
thighs and legs ſtrengthened them by ridi 
eſpecially after ance: as did alſo his 'ave 


; oe and a dull fight, are amended by 
Shooting. 

Crookednes by ſwinging and hanging upon 
that arm. 

Stammering by deliberate and flow $ 
and obſerving what words run moſt current 
So both Mr Mede and Mr Owghtred helped them 
ſelves. 

Divers mifaffeCtions in the eyes, by SpedZacles. 

Bashfulnes and blushing, by frequent ſpeaking 
in company, &C. 
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CHAF. 1A. 


Of the divers paſſions, inclinations, and 
diſpoſitions of Man, and the ways to 
rettify and order them. 


1.D UT that the Educator may clearly ſee 

B his work, and have it, as it were, whol- 
ly in his view; I will dig a little deeper; ana- 
tomize and lay open the Sou/ with its operati- 
ons. Perhaps not fo accurately and punctually , 
yet as plainly , and for praCtice as wfefull as I 
can; regarding not the cwrioſity or Philoſophy , 
but the zeceſſity and utility of the knowledge. 
For he that knows quid homo poteffs will quick- 
ly perceive what his charges abilities are, and 
what his detects; and conſequently what the 
remedies. 


2. I'N the Sou! then are two forts of powers, 
Cormoſcitive for knowledge. Mozive for action. 

Knowledge ( omitting - apprehenſion as not fal- 
ling under our conſideration ) conſiſts in inver- 
tion , memory , and judgment, of which in their 
places. 

Action is in the W771 ( of which we shall not 
ſpeak) or Aﬀetors. And theſe are either Com- 
enpiſcible or Irdſtible, and both theſe are Paſſions 
or Intlinations. 

Paſſions are the natural nidtions of the Soul to- 
wards objetts agreeable or diſugreeable. Or the 
m01:075, 
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motions, or effetts, <vbich objetts pleaſing or diſpleaſ- 
ing immediately cauſe in the Soul. i.e. what the 
Soul ſuffers from its objects immediately with- 
out deliberation. "Tho ſome call Paſſions on- 
ly the more irregular and wngoverned actions of 
the Soul. 

Incliriations are the frequenter , and cuſtomary 
working according to thoſe paſſions. And, it mecr- 
Iy according to natural ſuggeſtions, they are 
properly called Inclinations: but if they pro- 
ceed to excels, and be not bridled and regu- 
lated, they become wices. Burt if regulated by 
reaſon or Gods ſpirit, they are properly Virtxes. 
If by the probity of Nature, without much de- 
Gberation, our inclinations work laudably, i.e. as 
they do when habitually regulated by reaſon , 


then are thoſe natural Inclinations called natz- :| - 


ral virtues, Or good nature. 


3. By the way take this caution, That you 
truſt not to theſe natural virtues, as if they were , 
or could be, ſufficient to make a man habitually and 
throughly virtuous: Or , as if he, that acteth ac- 
cording to them , were really and ſufficiently 
virtuous. What Seneca faith of Valour, is true 
of all the reſt. Pauciſſomos fortes natura procrea- 
vit, bona op plures reddidit induſtria. And 
this our holy Religion expreſſeth more plain- 
ly, when it diſtinguisheth between Grace and 
Nature; for if natural diſpoſitions be not ſufh- 
ciently virtuous morally, neither are moral vir- 
rues ſufficient for obtaining heavenly and ſpiri- 
tual graces. - Diſpoſitions indeed they are to vir- 
rue, but muſt themſelves alſo be ordered and 
directed by Prudence: elſe they will run into 
many miſtakes; /ove, where there is more > 
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reaſon to hate, and cajole, where they should 
chaftiſe: they will alſo zeglec# many actions of 
virtue, and rus into many of vice. Nor is ita 
ſufficient excuſe for any evil-diſpoſitioned, v. g. 
an angry perſon, to ſay, that he is ſo naturally, 
for we are to live by reaſon and grace, not b 
Nature; nor is it well ſaid of a thief, I am fo 
naturally, for to what purpoſe have you reaſon ? 
4. Pass10Ns. INCLINATIONS proper to, or 
ariſing from, them. 
I. Love. Sweetneſs, kindneſs; contrary to 
inſenfibleneſs of good. 
. Hatred, ——_ wr nota 
. "Defre. eat or eagerneſs; contr '@ 
4 es & Indifferen oY 


. Hope. Courage, boldneſs; contrary to 
faintheartedneſs, cowerdlinels. 

. Fear. Timidity, ſoftneſs, ( contrary to 
hardine66,)indifterency,lazines, 

quietneſs, love of eaſe, dulnes. 

4 Confidence. Credulity ; contrary to diſtruſt.. 


2 

3 

4. Averſation. Frowardneſs, ishneſs. 
TY 

6 


. Deſpair. Impatience; contrary to pati- 
ence, longanimity. 

9. Foy. Cheerfulnes; contrary to ſadneſs. 

10, Sorrow. Melancholy, faturninencs ; con- 


trary to mirth, jovialneſs. 
11. Acknowledgment Gratitude, generolity ; con- 
trary to ingratitude. 
12. Wrath or choler. Roughneſs, harshnefs, moro- 
ſity , contrary to meeknels. 


Anger. Promptnef, brisknefs, rashnefbs, 
revenge. 
Pride. Haughtineſs, ſwelling. 


13. Shame, Modeſty, bashfulneſs. 
14. Impudence. Haſtineſs, impertinency. 
D 15. Reperr- 


p, 
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15. Repentance. Flexibility ;. contrary to ob. 


ſtinateneſs. 

16. Pitty. Tenderneſs , mercifulneſs; 
contrary to hardhearted- 
neſs, cruelty. 

17. Envy. Malice. 


18. Emulation. Activenef. 
19. Indignation. Vehemency. 
20. Reverence. Humility. 


21. Contempt. Surlineſs, diſdain, ſcorn, in- 
folence. 

22. Loveof Women. Afnorouſneſs, uxoriouſneſs. 

23. Jealouſy. — doubtfulneſs, 
ſulpenſe, miſinterpretation. 


I'T is to be noted, that many times a man 
avorketh contrary to his natural Inclmations, be- 
cauſe the Inclinations follow the cognoſcence of 
the Soul: aud it happens frequently, that a vio- 
lent and ſtrong apprehenſion may be formed 
on a ſuddain, contrary to what is uſual. As the 
found of Drums, Trumpets, Shouts, Examples, 
&c. may put ſuch hu mg into a Coward, 
as may-make him waliant; and on the contra- 
ry wearinel(s, darkneſs, rumors, ſombre and dii- 
mal accidents, &c. may intimidate a valiant 
man. Wherefore it is great rashneſs to judge of 
any mans inclination by any particular action : 
or to think that every man muſt work, as he 
is inclined. Again; Paſſiens having their force, 
becauſe reaſon and the commanding part of the 
Soul doth not reſtrain and bridle them; it ſeems 
that Inclinations are beſt diſcerned when they 
are moſt at liberty: as Childrens at their play , 
when they think not of diflembling, or re- 
ſtraining them. And 2. that they , who com- 
mand not one paſſion , are allo obcdient to others ; 
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and thar he who is one way paſſionate, is likely 
ro be fo in all, or any. And 3. that the Educa- 
tor, ſceing the inclination of his charge, may 
moderate, change, and govern it as it shall be 
convenient; and that by changing objects, and 
apprehenſions; but chiefly by sRewing him the 

ood or bad of that, or the contrary, that is, 

y rationally perſuading him to ſubmit it to 
reaſon. 


5. THESE TIrclinations are but as the Ele- 
ments and principles of our ——_ and hu- 
ors: which are made up of many of theſe 
(Van as all other Creatures being de-de-compoſi- 
tum) and thefe in ſeveral degrees and predo- 
minancies; and theſe alſo mingled and tem- 
pered with the differences of knowledge or ap- 
prehenſion. And by the way, upon theſe 

rounds, I perſwade my ſelf, it would not be 
Giffcult to enumerate all, or the greateſt part of 
our attions, and the cauſes and order of them; 
which is a _ of knowledge the molt con- 
ducing to the well menaging of our ſelves that 
can be; for the variety of paſſions, inclinati- 
ons, and diſpoſitions is the cauſe of all human 
buſineſs and affairs in the whole World. From 
the mingling of Inclinations, and apprehenſi- 
ons, ariſe thoſe infinite forts and varieties of 
( as the French and Spaniards call c_ Wits ; 
we term them Diſpoſitions. The chiefeſt I have 
obſerved, I will here ſet down, for an 
oy and ſemp'r, ro direct thoſe who have more 
eifure to add to them according to their ex- 
perience. And it would be a good work to cha- 
ratterize them fo vively, that men ( at leaſt ſuch 
as are extravagant ) yy ſee themſclves as in a 
2 


glaſs; 
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glaG; and diſcovering their imperfeCtions, #- 
mend and alter them. In general ſome 4iſpo- 
_ are bad, . others good. Bad are ſuch as 
thele. 

1. Such as want wit, dead, ſtupid, ſenſe- 
leſs, heavy, dull, forgetful, ſottish, not able to 
apply themſelves to any thing , yet are crafty , 
and deceitful; theſe are miſerable. 

2. Idle, ſenſual, {lothful, gluttons, without 
memory or care, cat-witted, diflolute, foolish, 
impertinent, obſtinate, untratable. 

3. Weak, baſe, low, fearful, irreſolute, ſoft, 
troubled, mazed, confuſed , emty , open, bash- 
ful, sheepish, ſneaking, low-ſpinited, yet many 
times crafty and malicious; theſe ealily become 
a prey to low and mean companions. 

4. Vain, giddy, harebrain'd, bird-witted, in- 
conſtant, ſuch as employ their thoughts in things 
of no value ( as Domitian in catching flies) skip- 
ping from place to place, neglectul , haters of 
thinking, inconſiderate, heeding nothing after it 
is out of their hands. Fantaſtical, reſtle, light- 
headed, crack-brain'd, carried away with every 
new object, never conſidering what is beſt, un- 
conſtant, impatient, changeable; that work 
without affection or delight, doing what th 

mult to make an end, rather then to do it well. 

5. Curious, ſcornful, mockers, jeerers, taun- 
ters, abuſive, reproachful, tatlers, charlatans , 
Who upon all occaſions are ready to publish all 
they know to the prejudice of another; de- 
lghrful in making debates and miſchief, ene- 
mies of God and charity , breeders of all petit 
factions, newsbrokers. 

6. Bufloons, ridiculous, flatterers, apcs, ri- 
mers, players, wits, airy, light, foolish. 

7. Proud, 
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7. Proud, pretenders, pedantick , vain-glori- 
ous, formal. 

$8. Contentious, litigious , quarreli/om , blu- 
ſtering, cowardly, hectors, froward , perverle , 
diſloyal, treacherous, envious. 

9. Ambitious, arrogant , fierce, rash , impu- 
dent, violent. 

10. Crafty, ſly, double, malicious, cheats, ver- 
ſuti, and who can change their shape, mine, 
and diſcours, according to their advantage. 

II, SIR ſor bw. j TON 

12. Of an ons ſome are ſour , harsh, 
ill to pleaſe hula. fullen, intractable, unad- 
viſable ( a diſpoſition mixed up of pride and 
melancholy) peevish , fixing upon the worſt , 
moroſe ( a delicate fort of waſps) who are of- 
fended if every thing be not done the beſt way, 
4..e. as they would have it. Some mens anger 
vapoureth away in words, clamor, ſcolding, re- 
viling, railing, threatning. Others ſay little, 
but lay up revenge againſt an opportunity ; this 
is incident to ſuperiors, who conceive it below 
them to quarrel, and who think thcmſclves 
deſpiſed, it every thing is not conformed to their 
will. Others neither ehide nor revenge, but 
turn their wrath upon themſelves, as mclan- 
cholic men do. | pitty theſe, for they have 
already the reward of thcir peaceable wrath : 
who have a pleaſure in their torment, and a 
kind of fatisfattion in their moſt agreeable diſ- 
content. But it were better for them to chide 
even without reaſon , then ſtore up this ſooty 
humor, which corrodes body and foul. 


Some ave quickly angry, and quickly pacified, haſty. 
Some are quickly angry, and -ffculel pacified. 
D 3 Some 
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Some diffcultly angry, and diffcultly pacified. 

Some difficultly angry » and eaſily pacified. The 

diſpoſition of God himſelf. 

13. Pragmatical, prating , umpertinent , giv- 
ing judgment in every bulinels without a fee, 
without asking, in every mans company un- 
welcome. 

14. Mad, wild, furious, bratish , untamed , 
terrible, pertinacious, cruel, 4mpious , divelish, 
cro6, precipitious, deſpiteful , revengeful , ty- 
rannica). 

15. Il-natured, fſoliph, valuing themſelves 
only, their own judgment and intereſt, deceitful. 

16. Melancholick, jealous, ſuſpitious, diſcon- 
rented, interpretin every thing in the worſt 
enſe; and every diſpleature to be contemt, 
affront; and all men to be againſt, and ene- 
_ m1eE5 tO, nim. 

17. Extraazant, Heteroclites, Alchymiſtical 
or Þicſled-ſtone-men, Aitrologues, Diviners , 
paſionate lovers, Romantick. 

Good diſpoſ-tions alſo are of ſeveral ſorts. 

I. Subtil, 81arp, piercing, ready, vigilant, at- 
tentive to buſineis, fagacious. 

2. Argute, acute, quick in giving anſwers and 
reparties, reſolving doubts and ſpeculative que- 
jtigns, inventive. 

2. Facetious, merry , cheerful, gay, jovial, 
ZuTgpF22.06, 

4. Wiſe, prudent, judicious, that examine 
things to the bottom, able to diſcetn and judge 
of things alike, ſage, grave, practical, expe» 
rienced, that know opportunity. 

5. Free, noble, generous, bountiful, meek , 
peaceable, quiet, moderate, magnificent. 

6. Bold, reſolute, free in reprehending _—_— 

an 
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and ſpeaking their own minds, back'd with rea- 
ſon, hardy in difficult enterpriſes, brave , war- 
like, valiant, ſenſible of honour. 
7. Stable, magnanimous, conſtant, patient 
in adveriities, and bufineſles. 
8. Induſtrious, thinking, ingenious, univerſal. 
þ2 Religions and devour. 
here 1s alſo great mixture and compoſition of 
theſe, ſometimes contraries ſeeming equally emi- 
nent in-the ſame perſon. Procopius faith of Fuſti- 
wian, Fuxta malignus erat & deceptu facilis , cujus 
ingenium pravum C++ fatuum dixeris. Diſſumula- 
bat ipſe fraudibus omnium expoſitus. Temperamen- 
tam mſolitum, cum ex contrarits conftet. Inconſtays 
amicis , inimicis inexurabilis;, avarus , contentioſus, 
novarum rerum cupidis , Gd ſcelera facile > ad opti- 
2a -uullis ſuaſionibus movers poterat. Yet is not 
this temper ſo umiſual as Procopiue ſuppoſeth. 
For molt men miſtake awvice for a ſeemin bly vlike, 
but really-contrary , virtze. As pride tor :reat- 
weſs of ſpirit ; kettoriſme for valour ; cunning for 
wifedome ; which are really contraries: And in- 
deed concerning young Men, and all others ( as 
Women, perſons ill-educated, &c.) who fol- 
low thcir preſent apprehenlons and imperus , 
without much conlidering their actions, or r2- 
Ctifying their inclinations by reafon, it is oftcn- 
times hard to diſcern whether they be virtuous, 
or vitious; which is not ſo concerning thoſe 
who are habituated : for then all virives go to- 
gether, as well as all vices, And thole conftella- 
tions are ealily diſcovered by their own Kkehbr. 
But natural wirtues are often accompanied with 
ſuch natural vices as are habitually contrary. As 
meekneſs is often joined with fi«rbfubrcſs, 2nd 
then it proceeds from want of ſpirit and ap- 
D-4 prehenſion. 
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prehenſion: Whereas habitug! or acquiſne meek- 
neſs hath perhaps an inclination to floth , but 
hath mortified and bridled it. And every vir- 
rue appeareth and sheweth it ſelf, when neceſſi- 
ty or fitting occaſion requires it. So gravity 
in a child, and thoſe who being old are yet 
children in underſtanding, maccompanied with 
#ulneſs, formality, price, and cenſoriouſnels : be- 
cauſe it proceeds from want of mettle, not 
from choice; and ſeeks to juſtify and 'shrow'd 
that —_— finding fault with others. Where- 
as true and le gravity is oppoſed only ts 
kevity and folly. So natural civility and courteſy 
is joined with effeminacy ; ſeverity with impla- 
cability, and the like. 


6. CLIMATSs alſo, and divers other aci- 
dents, produce various inclinations ; not that any 
Country produceth only one inclination, but 
only more of one then another. So all of one 
age are not alike inclined, tho moſt of them 
are; and more in youth then age, becauſe the 
manners are then /eaſt artificial. I will ſet down 
therefore, and becauſe moſt to our purpoſe, 
anclinations of youth: that the Educator may in 
ſome meaſure be able to judge, which are im- 
perfections of the Age, and therefore likely to 
fall off when his charge arrives to matwrity. On- 
ly this caution ought to be obſerv'd; that he 
Eumor or encourage not his charge in any of 
them , for that is to perſwade him to be a child 
«Fwaies. And 21y that, if he be in any of them 
exorbitant, the fault then ſeems to be of the 
perſon, not of the age; which happens very fre- 
quently : and therefore requires more care, and 
a more early and efficacious remedy in the edi- 
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Young men then, being guided by ſenſe, nature 
and paſſion, not reaſon, experience or diſcretion , 
are conſtant and unſetled. For the ſenie being 
eaſily tixed with the enjoiment of its object , 
and the Soul ( being made for ſomthing bet- 
ter) not finding fatisfaftion in things ſenſible , 
gy conceive 2 faſtidiouſneſ7 of the preſent , and 
a deſire to change: and this is neceſſary for their 
condition , -that they may not obſtinately 
and fixedly refift (as old men commonly do ) 
the introducing of ſuch habits as are neceſſary 
to the perfecting their faculties, and making 
them Happy or tho their paſſions be ea- 
Res and ſenſuality predominant , yet their re- 
iſtance is ſtrongeſt at the beginning, aſter- 
wards they with patience are brought off; their 
natural inconſtancy fi vantages to 
the Director. For their preſent thoughts be- 
ing vented , they are at long-running, as a 
fih when wearied, brought tamely to your 
hand: therefore alſo you may hope well of 
molt of them , but be confident of none. Hence 
alſo it cometh that with leſs reluctance they em- 
brace ſuch knowledges as do not thwart their 
pleaſures, and ſenſes, but of morality and prudence 
they are lefs capable; and that in fickne(s when 
ſenſuality fails, they are cafilieſt wrought upon. 
Therefore alſo wothey open, and free, ealily diſco- 
vering their thoughts and inclinations. Eager , 
alſo, haſty, wnadviſed, ſudainly reſolving and 
as violently purſuing what they reſolve for a 
little time. qzicquid wolunt wvalde volunt. Sto- 
macful alſo, as not tarhed by adverſity or ne- 
ceſlity. They are alſo taken with shozws , gal- 
lantry in cloathing , &c. deſirous of what they 
ſee, and weary of what op poſlels : ambntions 
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to do what they cannot, or should not, but neg- 
eful of what they ought and can. Therefore 
gladly would they be learned, but not ſtudy; be 
excellent , but not take pains: conſequently ex- 
ive, ealily ſeduced, negligent, careleſs, fear- 
els, forgetful, improvident and credulous: De- 
frirous of honor , and making a shew of excelling 
in beauty, clothes, &c. of getting the vidory ar 
play and gaming, yet valuing honour more 
then gain; wanting experience they are angry z 
fierce, enemies of thinking and conſideration , 
and therefore rather affeQting bodily exerciſes , 
= _—_ —_ and ſweat without mea- 
ure. Full of hope alſo, catching at appearances , 
g2y » _— laughers, modeſt. bachkil ( becauſe 
wnorant ) pittiful, loving their companions and 
and follies more then riches; the want where- 
of they value not, becauſe they know not their 
value; therefore ot looking beyond the preſent , 
-NOT pony ill conſequences. Imitative alſo; 
for the Soul, being a blank paper, and natu- 
rally defiring to be furnished, greedily imbibes 
what it ſees before it; and this is that faculty, 
with which God indued them on purpoſe that 
they may learn, and advance in knowledge and 
witedom. Children ſpeak nothing but what 
they hear, and-do nothing but. what they ſee: 
hence they are generally addicted to deligning, 
acting, &Cc. 


SUCH then being the conditions of young 
perſons; thole who have the contrary are to be 
feared and well look'd after; eſpecially the ſly , 
reſerved, cloſe, who are alſo common!y cunning 
and maliciows, for this reſervednels proceeds Ci- 
ter trom pride, conceit of their own _—_ 
an 
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and unwillingneſs to be taught; or from evil 

s; for who ſtrives ger Bh what he 
cares not who knows? or from jealouſy , that 
other perſons counſel them not for the beſt 
Theſe do uſually guide themſelves by words 
that ſeem to them accidentally. ſpoken; where- 
by they are eafily enſnared and ruined. For »o 
man being able to bear the burden of his own 
thoughts, and theſe having no friend or conti- 
dent, they have noother courſe to ſteer. They. 
will with all patience hear. your advice and re- 
prehenſion, when they are reſolved nothing 
shall work upon or alter their purpoſes. Some- 
times they will take notice of ſo much as 
ſerves to their own deſigns, and milinterpret 
and detort what you fay, even contrary to your 
intention. Thete perſons are commonly ſeize 
by flatterets, miſtreſſes, or at beſt fall into low 
and mean courſes. It is difficult to care rhis 
malady, yer ere og know their ſtrength, threats 
and punichment do them good: or accidental. 
recommendation of ſuch to their converſation » 
who may humor them by counterfeiting the- 
fame inclinations, and complying with them , 
till by little and little they can shew them the 
great advantage of freedom and openneſs. 

It hath bin alſo the obſervation of learned 
men, that the ſad, melancholick and querulous 
hardly advance to any great proficiency. Pre- 
cipue vitentur triſtes , &- omnia deplorantes, qui- 
bus nulla non cauſa in querelas placet Sen, Neque 
illum triſtem ſemperque | a um ſperare poſſum ere- 
&e circa ſiudia mentis fore. Quint. pp—_— 
often proceeds from ſome inward debility of. 


body , as sharp humors, mal-conformatton of 
ſome part, or the like. 
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IMPUDENCE is commonly a forerunner of 
balk , m——_ . ——_ = ns alſo 
of hecedleſneſs, forgetfulnels, flownels to learning 
and _ Confidence is the medium be- 
twixt it and bashfulneſs. Tis obſerved in the 
life of Emanuel Philibert Duke of Savoy , that 
when a child, he had the confidence to ſpeak 
to any perſon, as he did to Charles V. that great 
Emperor ; but if what he ſaid was not approv- 
ed, he preſſed it not, nor was offended when 
denied; which ſeems indeed to be the true 
notion of Modeſty and Confidence, to expreſs his 
mind freely, yet entirely ſubmitting himſelf to 
the judgment of his Superiors. 


BASHFULNES on the contrary is an evil 
weed, but ſign of a fruitful and good indoles. Care 
muſt be had, that in weeding it we extirpate 
not modeſty. A basbful man is not his own 
maſter , nor uſeth his own judgment , but is 
over-awed by others boldneſs: and the more im- 
prudent have more power over him. *Tis alſo az 
evil guardiax of youth , betraying it, contrary to 
its own delire and inclination, to the worſt 
men, who hurry it to evil actions and places. 
How many have loſt their eſtates, honors and 
lives, becauſe they were ashamed to diſtruſt? A 
man invites you to drink, to game, to rob, to 
be bound for him : caſt of that foolich mode- 
ity, deny him. An impudent flatterer comes to 
eat upon you, he begs an horſe, a ring, a gar- 
ment, give to the deſerver, not the beggar. Some 
are ſo bashful, as not to ſend for a good Phyſz- 
cian ., or Chuſe a good Lawyer or Governor , - 
cauſe they are acquainted with a worſe. Begin 
betimes to break this fault in ſmall matters, ex- 

cert 
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ert your liberty and judgment in denying to 
drink, to accept a recommendation , to lend 
money, to admire every one you hear praiſed. 
And be conſtant, not overcome with wmportu- 
ity, another ſort of impudence. 


7. THERE are two Diſpoſitions mbſt inci- 
dent to young Perſons of Quakty , becauſe they 
moſt reſemble greatneſs of ſpirit, tho in 
truth as much oppoſite to it as a Dropſy to 
health: of which 1 $hall ſpeak fomewhart more 
copiouſly, Theſe are Anger and Pride. 


1. AN angry Inclnation in Children diſco- 
vers it ſelf, either b —_— evichneſs, ha- 
fineſs, Ec. or by farbaeſ and ſullewzefs. Tho 
all in youth of mettle are prom? and ſeem to 
be angry naturally, yet doth that shew it ſelfin 
briskneſs and cheerfulneſs , this in frowardneſs and 
incorrigibility. If this evil weed grow up with 
them in age, and they be not broken ot it be- 
times; it makes them follow their own impe- 
7x5, deſpiſe counſel of friends, and authority of 
Superiors; Eripi fibi ſuum judicium', etſi pravum, 
won ſinunt; they defend and hug their error , 
and had rather continue in it, then change, or 
repent by others advice. Alſo becauſe they 
are inconfiderate and furiows, they purſue their 
purpoſes good or bad with great: force and con- 
cernment; and therefore take not the apteſt 
and moſt rational means to obtain them. ( For 
reaſon judgeth what is fit and juſt, anger uſeth 
that as fit which it zzdgerþ ro be ſuch; which 
makes many good Hunters, for we are not an- 
gry with Bealls, few good Soldiers.) Hence it 
comes that angry men are unrwary, ealily de- 

ceived ; 
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ceived; not and plain, but expoſed to them, 
who are willing to Lis advantage. Apr alſo 
to judze evil, and hate other men upon {light 
occalions; therefore are they not fit tor friend- 
Ship: alſo uneven, and wnequal in their conver» 
fation ; many times alſo ixexorable, unſociable , 
and ty@nnical: and their diſcourſes runs much 
upon oaths and curſes. Many are the cauſes of 
engrineſs ; ſometimes a choleric humor, from their 
nativity, or adyentitious, ſo we ſee families ve- 
ry ſubject: ro it; but moſt commonly 1t pro- 
ceeds from weakneſs of judgment. And gene- 
rally the more impotent, the ſubjecter to it: 
as children, women, aged, ſickly, in —_— 4 
or ſuch as are other-waies alſo paſſhonate; 

we are more teſty and angry when weary , when 
watched , or any other trouble upon us, as a 
thorn in a finger breeds a feaver in the whole bo- 
dy. Some are angry out of choice, thinking it a 
piece of zrandezza, and that it makes them 
teared and reſpeted. Others by an evil <- 
ftome, being by their Parents or Educators in- 
dulged their own wills; who at firſt not ſuf- 
fering others to contradict them, at length nei- 
ther dare zhey themſebues. 


BECAUSE this paſſion admits #0 counſel as 
Other paſſions do, b is, as when a man /ers 
bis own howſe on fire, all full of tumult and 
confuſion, that no orders can be heard or obey- 
ed; it is difficultly cured. In age it is reme- 
died either by afflidFions and croſſes , which Pro- 
vidence beſtows upon ſuch perſons as he loves, 
or by prudent conſiderations; ſuch as theſe. Be- 
cauſe it ſprings commonly from ſmall matters , 
a word, a jelt, a taunt, a neglect ; endeavour to 


paſs 
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paſs by, pardon, and get quir of the occaſions ; 


examime no faults too curiouily; cbaw not nor 
reflet upon them ; argue not, nor conſider what 
other men will think or fay, for that blows 
and kindles the flame. Neither deſire great , 
much , y_ or #are things; nor delire vehe- 
mently ; be as indifferent to all things as is poſ- 
fible; and make uſe of common things, rather 
then appropriate them to your ſelf; that I 
and MINE are great ſticklers for anger. When 
you are in a fit, reflect upon your ſelf and your 
inner conſtitution, ſee how the whole frame is 
difordered ( it is a paſhon even in the external 
as deformed as dangerous) and either conquer it 
( which after yon have done ſometimes, the 
victory to a vigilant perſon is much eafier) or 
at leaſt defer what your paſſion promts you to 
do; for whatever 1s done in anger, may alſo 
be done with judgment. For diſcretion faith 
not, do not punish a faulry ſervant, but do it 
prudently. Some endeavor to ſxppreſs and 

uench 1t by violence, but then it is apt to 
wane either into melancho!y, or malice, 
and envy. 

THE Education alſo of choleric perſons is not 
leſs difficult, except they be menaged when 
very young; for then their humor may be bro- 
ken by force and punishment; but when they 
begin to underſtand their ſtrength, fair mcans 
muſt be uſed, for fear of breaking alſo their 
ſpirit; and while we cure the angry man, We 
make him ſoft and /azy. For this paſſioz , and 
ſpirit, are many times fo twiſted toyerher, that 
ir is diffcult to diſtingui:h rhe actions of one 
from t0{e of t:.c other; znd conſequently to 

pluck 
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pluck up one without deſtroying the other. It 
15 in vain to admonich or reprehend when the 
paſſion is violent , for at belt "tis but as burning 
feathers under the noſe of one in a fit of the 
falling ſickneſs, which may perhaps raiſe him 
up, but cannot cure him. But when he is ſober , 
furnich him with good remedies and eonſide- 
rations againſt a time of neceſſity; as men do 
when they fear a Siege, and expect no relief 
from abroad. Or check it with another paſſion > 
as with shame, or fear, or joy. Indeed - 
fulneſs and moderate pleaſure clear up the ſpi- 
rits: and tho ſadneſs and anger differ, yet 
are they much alike in their cauſes, and the ſame 
medicines are good for both. 


2. PRIDE is many times grafted upon ax- 
ger: and is fo like to it, that it is not eaſy to 
diſcern which operations proceed from which 
cauſe. Ir is grounded in an error of the under- 
ftanding, i.e. a vain and falſe opinion of his own 
excellency above others, and above the truth. 
In youth it diſcovers it ſelf by comtemt of others, 
—_— , Injuriouſneſs ; accepting all honor , 
reſpect, and officiouſneſs as due and deſerved , 
bur p.zying none : therefore comverſing more wil- 
lingly with inferiors, and domineering over them 
alſo; neither is a proud man familiar or friendly 
to any but flatterers, to whom he eatily be- 
-comes a prey. His care is not to do well, but 
to ſeem {O; and therefore he is ashamed to cor 
feſs a fault, error, ignorance, or inferiority ; to 
learn or be taught; to be chid or corrected. 
Inſtead of p——— he is ſullen and dogged. 
He is ſeldome free from exvy, and th re 
impatiently hears the praiſes of another , eſpeci- 
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ally his equal ; but he ſwells, looks big , ſtruts, 
vapors, and boaſts to shew what he thinks him- 
ſelf to be: he is diſpleaſed, hateth , and reveng- 
eth if not treated according to his merit. Com- 
paring himſelf with others *tis to his own advan- 
tage; looking only upon their errors, and ag- 
| —_— them into faults and vices: but upon 

is Own virtues, Which are all heroical, Eipe- 
cially prying into the ations of Superiors , whom 
he imagines to ufurp upon him, who deſerves 
and can menage all things, better then they. 
Therefore if in power, he becomes imperious , ty- 
rannical , opiniaſtre, impatient , if every thing 
correſpond not to his delires: But if he fall into 
miſery, as commonly ſuch do ( being more ex- 
poſed to it by reaſon of their high valuing of 
themſelves) he is low, vile, cowardly, and de- 
jetted. His great badge is ſingularity, and his 
diſcours runs much upon 1, me, mine, &c. This 
being a fault of the mind, and not radicated in 
the temper of the body, is reduced to equani- 
mity by mertificatios of his own: conceits and 
fancies: either by punichments , by reaſon and 
good counſel, or oonſy much with ſtrangers ; 
or by the method taken by God Abnighty to 
humble him by others reſiſting, , deſpiſing, and 
croſſing him. 


8 I HAve not obſerved that any  Phyſio- 
gnomical ſigns are infallible: not, tho many of 
them concur in the ſame indication; and tho ma- 
ny famous Authors and Proverbs in all Lan- 
guages ſeem to authenticate them. For indeed 
the temperature of the body ſeerns no otherwiſe 
ro be the cauſe of the ations of the ſoul or per- 
ſon, then as the temper of the Axe is the _ 
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of cutting; to which many other things as fi- 
gure, .weight, motion, &c. are required as well 
as It; and yet all together are but the inſtru- 
ment of the man , who by greater ſtrength, dex- 
terity , &c. can work better with another ſort 
of a worſe tool, ahd can make one advantage 
remedy another diſadvantage. We ce allo that 
ſtudy and m_—_ give more force to the ſoul , 
then any diſpolition whatſoever of the body 
even as temperance, labour, &c. make-the bo- 
dy more obedient: all which are great teſtimo- 
#:es of th? Souls ſpirituality. Tis commonly ſet 
—-y Authors , that tall and ſtrong men are 
of ſinall underſtanding and courage: that it is a 
fign of wit, to have a curiouc taſt , and delicate 
ſtomack - ( which - indeed proceeds ſometimes 
from the weakneſs of that faculty by too much 
intentive ſtudy) and many ſuch like: which 
at is in vain to repeat; fince it is not difficult 
to shew that ſome of contrary diſpoſitions have 


the ſame ſigns: and of contrary ſigns, v. g. tO int, 
genuity, are yet ingenious.” Sexeca (aith of Claras 


mas ep. 66. Inique fe geſſit natura , & talem ani- 
mum male collocavit : aut fortaſſe voluit hos ipſum 

endere , poſſe ingenium fortiſſomum ac beatiſſinum 
ub qualibet cute | won Et widetur in exemplum 
editus , non deformitate corporis fadari auimam. 
The like is verified of the Preſident Pedro Gaſ- 
ca, that recovered to the King of Spain, Peru 
almoſt wholly revolted: and of many more in 
our memory. Yet thus much I willingly grant, 
that the -—_ diſcover themſelves almolt in- 
evitably by the countenance; becauſe they , be- 
ing ſudain and wiolent mutations in the Soul, 
cauſe the like alſo in the ſpirits; which shew 
themſelves through the 5kin:; or in the motions 
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alſo of the exterior members. But it is not (0 
with the izcl/mations and diſpoſitions , which are 
by our own induſtry and habituations turned 
now into natural : and impreſs no fuch violent 
or extraordinary motions in any part, cither of 
ſpirits, or body. 


9. Mort truſt is to be had to ſuch other 
ferns, as ſeem to be the flowers, which preceed 
and pretend ſome ſmell of the fruit it felt. Theſe 
then promiſe virtue; modeſty, obedience, advi- 
fableneſs, compaſhonateneis, loving virtue in 
others, and conſorting with ſuch , cheerfuinels , 
aptnels to friendship, impatiencetill reconciled 
to any he offended, mildneſfs, —_— Thoſe 
who are apt to shed rears, are of a ſofter and 
lovinger diſpoſition, as thoſe who cry and shed 
no tears, prove commonly ſtubborn. Signs of 
_— and generoſity are, to confeſs a fault ra- 
ther then tell a ly, or frame a cobweb excuſe 
to be ashamed to be overcome in any laudable 
{ſtudy or exerciſe; not to be angry when juſtly 
reproved, or corrected , ( moner; poſſe, ac velle , 
ſumma wirtus et; ) to do more for henor then 
reward; not to be eaſily diſcouraged or deſpond , 
but to be more ſprightly ; to deſire difficult em- 
ploiments; to paſs by ſmall offences; mot to 
deride others detects; to be mere ready to ex- 
cuſe then aggravate fanlts of his Companions; 
laſtly, to be grateful, eſpecially to his Maſters, 
Teachers, and Servants. Signs of a capacity for 
ſciences, are, attention to what he about ; 
demanding the reafons of things. | Þy the way, 
asking queſtions very much diſcovers the in- 
geny of a child: for to ask many is a ſign of 
curiolity and wit; to ask vain and impertinent 
@Ncs, 
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ones, or the ſame over again, or not to ſtay 
for an anſwer, of folly and inconſiderateneſs ; 
material and pertinent ones, of judgment and 
diſcretion. }] WHY is the great - queſtion of 
knowledge; not to be ſatisfied with a ſlight an- 
ſwer; ſagacity , and much thinking; of talka- 
tive, but reflecting inwardly, meditating with , 
and entertaining bi pg mag fr 
compoſite mentis , poſſe conſiſtere , ecum morari. 
Got imitation Go ber, he ſees. If he have 
fo much confidence of his parts, as to hope with 
induſtry to conquer every thing, but without 
labour to do nothing well; if he have a ſtrong 
faithful memory for things, tho not for words; 
if a Tat onal, methodical, and regular under- 
ſtanding. As Democritus ſeeing Protagoras, when 
a youth, to bind up a fagot orderly, and to 
the beſt advantage, conceived him fit to be a 
Scholar. | 


AND Cimabue rationally conceived great 
ow. of Giotto Bondone, when being a pow boy 
keeping his Fathers sheep he ſaw him de- 
{igniag one of them upon a brick. Afterwards he 
became the reſtorer of that whole art, and the 
famouſeſt man of his age. A child that delghts 
in tormenting , and vexing either Beaſts or Mcn 
{ as the daughter of Caligula, that let her nails 
= to ſcratch her companions _— 
ows) is of an evil, perfidious, beſtial 
nature. 


DELIGHTING a ye rn 
tends lowneſs and weakneſs of ſpirit, as have 
thoſe Women, who have nothing but their 
outlide to entitle them to humanity. But flo- 
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wenkneſs , if it proceed from negligence, 4.e. if 
he be careleſs in other things, eſpecially of con- 
cernment, is a very ill fign: ad morem diſcintti 
vivere Natte. But if from particular neglect 
of delicatenes, as too low and mean, 'tis a 
ſign, cave tibi & male cindto puero, A ſign 
huge and effeminacy is to indulge divers 
cies, and to pretend to ſee imaginaticns and 
ſpectra (rhings which valiant men are ſeldom 
troubled withal) as alſo to pretend antipath 
to divers forts of meats; &c. and timorouf- 
nebs is the prologue to craft and diſſimulation. 
Unſeaſonable gravity many times indicates flow- 
nels ro ſciences, negligence, and weak memo- 
ry. Quickneſs of wit 1s in danger to usher in 
pride, contemt , abuſe of others , and neglet 
of ſtudy. Acuteneſs and ſagacity is often ac- 
companied with anger and precipitiouſneſs, 
Such alſo, if Students, are apt to fall into 
needleſs curidſities, fations and herefties. For 
they ſearch not to the bottom; but having 
principles think to work out the reſt by the 
dexterity of their wit. Vain-gloriouſneſs 1s al- 
waies ſubject to flatterers. Diſtinguish between 
Jefrnef and meekneſs : the more ſoft the leſs un- 
erſtanding, the more meek, the greater gene- 
rolity and nobleneſs of ſpirit: a ſoft man hath 
no anger or gall, a meek man bridles and ma- 
ſters it. Huffng and ſwaggering (like bottled 
drink) commonly shews waxt of ſpirit, for it 
is but froth that makes that noite, and pre- 
| ſently ſuch become vapid, and diſtaſtful, 


10. WE muſt take heed of thinking any of 
theſe imperfections or faults incurable, becauſe 
according to a natural inclination : or if _—_ 
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be not exactly ſuch a one as we would have 
him , that he muſt be treated as the Brachmaxs 
did their children, whoſe indoles they diſliked , 
abandon them in the Woodsto the wild Beaſts ; 
or as the Inhabitants of Madagaſcar, who ex- 
poſe all their children born upon a Friday. Tiwr- 
piter defperatur quicquid fieri poteſt , ſaith Quinti- 
lian. Wiud yt eſt poſſe nos caſu bonam 
mentem influere:; laborandum eſt : & ut verum di- 
cam , ne labor quidem magnus eſt , ſi modo animum 
ormare incipimus, antequam dureſcat pravitas ejus. 
Sed nec indurata deſpero. Nihil eſt, quod non _= 
gnet pertinax opera, &- intenta ac diligens cura. Sen. 
ep. 5o. Let the induſtrious and skilful Educa- 
tor make many trials and divers experiments , 
as Phyſicians do, before they give a determi- 


nate prognoſtic. 


| Now, of ces ſome are general. As r. to 
make them know their infirmity , and that it is 
an infirmity; and 2. that they be willing to be 
cured. For it is not as in corporeal diſeaſes , 
when the body is neceſſitated, by connexion of 
cauſes, to undergo and ſuffer the malady in- 
cumbent. But here the Soul is i its own pow- 
er, ſubject to it ſelf only and its own will, and 
that dire&ted by the underſtanding. Where- 
fore the firſt _ to a cure, is to comvince by 
reaſon that they do ill, i.e. toacknowledge their 
diſeaſe : the delire to have it cured follows na- 
turally. So that it is in _—_ of reaſon to 
rule abſolutely over the tions and diſpoſi- 
tions of the Soul. But becauſe reaſor ſome- 
times is miſled, or obſtinately miſtaken, Almigh- 
ty God hath given us his holy Religion, and his 
fpirit , to govern reaſon alſo, and render every 
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thought obedient to Faith. So that in Religion 
lies the univerſal and never failing remedy of 
all the evils of the Soul. But many times parti- 
cularand topical ones are alſo to be applied. A 
child, when he begins to go, retulecth imme- 
diately to be affiſted; So when the will begins 
to follow its own choice, it then alſo begins 
to ſcorn a guide; the appetite of 4berty being 
ſtronger then that of ſecurity. Great induſtry 
therefore and diſcretion 1s requiſite to turn it 
the beſt way; endeavouring , 2s Phylicians, to 
introduce the contrary. of what is amits, and fup- 
ply. what is defective; to coerce and diſcounte- 
nance the. bold and impertinent; to encourage 
the ſoft and modeſt : ſevere to the merry, cheer- 
ful ro the melancholic. Waken the zaciturn 
with queſtions, and filence the /oquaciows with 
baffling fallacies. Bridle the too forward and 
eager, and ſpur up the &zy and {lothful. 


" IT, SOME there are, who are /azy and un- 
induftrious to ſtudy , yer very ative and ſprightly 
in . bodily exerciſes, theſe many times are fitter 
for other emploiments then ing. Others 
are to all purpoſes ſlow and ſawntring, and theſe are 
to be cured with bodily labor. Firſt make them 
play, rw, leap, &c. afterwards bring them to 
ſtudy. For there ſeems to be a moiſture clog- 
ging their ſpirit, which muſt be firit shaken 
of; for if they be indulged they will become 
more ſleepy, even till chang'd into dormice. Then 
never bet them want work, yet not much at a 
time, but be careful that what you command 
them be ſedulouſly performed. There are alſo 
who are pertish , peevish , hard to pleaſe, and are 
awaies lean, maigre, and conſumtive: which 
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proceeds from a sharp, thin humor, eaſily ex- 
aſperated, and to ſuch a degree as ny be v 
prejudicial. It is beſt therefore to deal wit 
thoſe gently and ſmoothly ( the default being more 
in the body then the mind) and not put them 
upon crabbed, intricate, vexatious, or intentive 
Kudies; nor be too rigorous in exacting an ac- 
count of them. Ir would be worth labor to 
try whether ſuch medicines, as dulcify the blood, 
would not profit them. Like to theſe are they, 
who ſeem rough, harsb, regardleſs of civility, and 
wot eaſily mingling converſation. Theſe, (if not 
ſuch in extremity) when mellowed by experi- 
ence, prove better then the c ſar? and ami- 
cable. Keep this ſour diſpoſition to-ſtudy, vir- 
tue, and knowledge; and tho he grumble 
and repine, be content fo as he doth his work; 
and he is in les danger of temtation , becomes 
more ſolidly virtuous, and laſts much the-lon- 
ger. As the wine, which pleaſeth in the Czve, 
muſt be drunk in the zwff. They are alſo firrer 
for —_— then the compliant; for theſe are 
equal to all, and the greateſt intereſt can be 
gain'd in them is but cwviliry; the other chuſe 
their company, and fix upon the beſt. This 
ſourneſs proceeds ordinarily from a brisker, and 
fiercer ſpirit, not willing to go in the ordinary 
routte, nor follow the track of thoſe he under- 
values; but loves the generows taft of liberty. 
Whereas the {ff wax , that melts with ev 
anes fingers, keeps no impreſſion. But it this harsh- 
eſs be extream, and increaſe with age; conſider 
whether it grow from pride, and then the root 
is to be digged up; or from zatzral inclination , 
and then let him frequent facetious and m_ 
company, let him converſe with Strangers, -= 
' WAROM 
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whom he mult ſtand upon his guard. Womens 
acquaintance alſo, if ditcreet perſons, is not ill 
for this diſeaſe. With the froward and perverſe 
begin to ule ſeverity betimes, and maſter him 
before he know his own ſtrength. - Let him 
not be hwmored or gain by bis ſturdineſs; but let 
him know by experience, that his tricks are not 
only «decent, but vain alſo and wreffetual. Imi- 
tate God Almighty, who to the meek sheweth 
himſelf gentle, but to the "os froward: that 
he may - humble the high looks and thoughts 
of the. proud. For indeed this fallen humor , 
which againſt all reaſon'will be guided only 
by its own opinions, and will brook no con- 
tradition, is the effect of the greateſt pride; 
and is too frequently found in Perſons ot qua- 
lity , when cockered by Parents, or flattered 
by Servants. When they are children rough 
»ſage is good for them, but afterwards it irri- 
tates them the more. | Then wo reaſoning 
open not their eyes, they muſt be ( as wild 

rees) often tranſplanted and removed into 
ſtrange company. For where unacquainted 
they dare not shew their humor; eſpecially be- 
fore ſuch as will not brook their impertinen- 
cies, but anſwer them with laughter, icorn, or 
ſomewhat: more ſevere. Indeed generally all 
bad diſpoſitions are reclaimed by converſation , 
ard the example of other perſons , eſpecially 
ſuch as are eminent in the virtue you would 
produce. Afiidtions alſo have a wonderful force, 
which are diſcreetly to be menaged by the Edw- 
cator , for then the humors are ripe tor purga- 
non. 
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CHAP. X. 


Of parts or capacities in general ; and 
of their diverſity; and how to be 
ordered and rettified. 


H ITHERTO we have __ of Diſpo- 
ſitions in order to the regulation of life and | 
manners. In the next:;place we muſt treat of 
what concerns Knowledge and Scierce. And in 
order to this we muſt reſume; that there are 
three faculties ( of which we hall ſpeak by and 

by more copioutly) naturally implanted-in us, | 
IWit, Fudgment, and Memory. Concerning which 
that you _ the. better underſtand: my inten- 
tion, I will ſet down the moſt: common and 
uſual differences of capacities. And firſt take 
notice, that the goodneſs of W7r. is: feen in, firſt 
quick apprebending what is propoſed : and 2ly 
ready, pertinent, and copious ivention. A Me- 
mory then 1s counted excellent , when it quickly 
embraceth, and /ozg retaineth , what is com- 
mitted ro it. And that. F#dgment is commend- 
&\, which ſubrilly comparecth, and accurately 
diſcerns between things that are like. Next, that 
Wits tomeare ordinary, others extraordizary. Ex- 
traordinary, ſuch are: 


1. IMAGINATIVE perſons, who 1. either have | 
their fancy ſo volatil and skipping from one thing to 
another, that they cannot fix long upon any 
one tubjett. Sometimes this proceeds trom le- 

vity 
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vity and impatience of the labor of thinking 
( non eſt enim minor laſſitudo animi quam corports , 
ſed occultior ;,) ſometimes from Melancholy. And 
fuch a degree there is of this, as is incurable 
but on! Medicine, that is frenzy and mad- 
neſs. Or 2ly who have great and ready wariety 
of fancies or ſuggeſtions , but little of Duclemen . 

ven as Ciſterns, whereinto the water conti- 
nually flows , are never clear. Theſe catch art, 
and {it down with , their fulleſt apprehenſions, 
without weighing or conſidering the contrary ; 
and are called /"moang ages The beſt way to 
ere both theſe, is to fix them, by ſetting them 
to Mathematicks , Geometry eſpecially , where 
they are not ſuffered to taſt a iecond dish, till 
they have perfectly digeſted the former; and 
by employing their memory. Diſputations alſo in 
public are very profitable. 


2. PRECOcIovs perfor, whom the Pro- 
verb hath branded to be of ſmall duration. Per- 
haps becauſe theſe fine Tempers are uſually leſs 
ſtrong and durable, their ſpirits either exhaling 
and ſpending, or fixing and thickning. So that 
like corn upon ſtony ground, they ſpring up 
upon a ſuddain, shew all they can do, are in 
admiration for their forwardnes; but wanting 
root, they bring forth yellow , and emty cares 
before the Harveſt, and fo vanish. Thus Her- 
mogenes the Orator was heard with admiration 
at 12. years old, at 24. with laughter. Yet by 
the good leave of the Proverb, 1 have not ſeen 
many of precocious parts, except by their own 
or Educators fault, miſcarry. For many timeg 
it happens that thoſe perſons, ſeeing their ad. 
vantage in the race above their companions , 
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ſlacken their ſpeed, betaking themſelves to plea- 
{are and idlenes; or as they ſay of Rablais, who 
not finding his parts and ſerious —_ 
encouraged according to his expectation, aban- 
coned im to p 2 . Theiawpregrant 
wits, being much courted for their plauſible 
ccnverſation , endanger their ruin from thoſe , 
who pretend to woe their friendship. It would 
be better for them to conſider, that they are 
not matched only with thoſe who ſtarted at 
the ſame time with them , but with thoſe alſo 
who had advantage; and that he isto be crown- 
ed, not who doth as well as others, but as well 
as he can. But becauſe of the prejudice moſt 
men have againſt precociouſnes, it will not be 
amiſs to shew ſome late examples of thoſe who 
begun betimes, have proved admirable, and 
laſted a long while. The great Card. Bellar- 
mine, Whilſt at School, interpreted publicly 
Cicero's Oration pro Milone; at 16. to 
preach , and openly read the grounds of Divi- 
nity,. Card. du Perron read over the Alnageſt of 
Ptolemy in 13. days before he was 18. years old. 
Torquato Taff ſpoke plain at 6. months old; at 
FI years went to School; at ſeven he under- 
ood Latin and Greek, and made Verſes; be- 
fore 12. he finished his Cours of Rhetoric, Poe- 
try, Logic, and Ethics; at 17. he received his 
degrees in Philoſophy, Laws, and Divinity 
and then printed his Rinaldo. And tho of 
—_— narural parts, yet the writer of his 
ife obſerves, that he writ ( his Poems eſpeci- 
ally) by the force of indefatigable ſtudy , ra- 
ther then vivacity of wit, or Fulrfulnes of in- 
vention; which rendered them admirable, for 
he began there where others would have me 
ed. 
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ed. Auguſtus Ceſar at 19. years old, contrary to 
the advice of his Friends, put himſelf upon the 
menagement of affairs, claimed, and entred up- 
on , the inheritance and ſucceſſion to his great 
Uncle Fuliw. So did Coſmo ( the great Coſmo) 
Medici, at 17. years old, contrary alſo to the 
counſel of his kindred, take upan him the go- 
vernment of the Republic of Florence, after the 
murder of his couſin Duke Alexander. By the 
bye alſo *tis obſerved, that to both of theſe the 
firſt day of Auguſtus was fortunate, to the one 
for the Battel at Af#iwm, to the other for the 
two victories over the two Strozzz, Father and 
Son. YVeſaliw began when a child ro cut up 
Mice and Rats; Mich. Angelo to draw Figures : 
Galen to compoſe Medicines. Fo. Picxs Earl 
of Mirandula out-went his Teachers, nor could 
they propoſe any thing to him, which he did 
not immediately apprehend; and the goo. cor 
_ which he propoſed to defend againſt 
all oppeſers about 21. years of age, shew whar 
he was, and he never retired till his death. Fof: 
Scaliger faith of himſelf, that all the time he 
lived with his Father in his youth, he every 
day declamed, and before 17. years old made 
his Tragedy Oedipus. Beſides many other par- 
ticulars which he reciteth in the lite of his Fa- 
ther. To Vid. Fab. Pibrac then not 20. years 
old, the great Alciati in his public Lectures ac- 
knowledged the folution of many great difh- 
Culties in the civil Law. Grotius at 8. years 
old made Verſes, and performed his public ex- 
erciſes in Philoſophy ; before 15. he | =y forth 
his Comment upon Martians Capella. At 16. he 
pleaded cauſes. Art 17. he put forth his Com- 
ment upon Argtss. Lipſius writ his Books Va- 

E 3 Tiarum 
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riarum Leftionum at 18. years old. Ingenium ha- 
buit docile , &» anmium capax preter Muſices : me- 
morig non fine preceptorum miraculo etiam in pue- 
r0, que int ſenetFute non defecit. Cent. 4. ep. 87. 
Sr Phi. Sidney ( faith Sr Fow. Grevill ) tho I 
knew from a <<1la, yet I never knew other taen 
a man; With ſuch ftaiednes of mind, Jovely 
and familiar gravity as carried grace and re- 
verence above greater years. And what his 
arts were, appears by that ſtrange affection 
rm him by Largwt, and Willem Prince of 
Orange, who kept correſpondence with him 
when but a youth. Calvin printed his Infſtitu- 
tions before 25. years old. Alph. Toftatus learn- 
ed allthe liberal Sciences without being _ 
and writ in the 40. years he lived as much as 
moſt men can in that time well read: yet was 
he alſo Counſellor to the King, Referendary 
Major of Spain, and Profeſior of aq > £ 
Divinity, and Law in the Univerſity of $ 
maxca. I could bring alſo very many more of 
our own Nation, and my own knowledg (-be- 
fides Mr Oughtred and Mr Cowley) to teltify 
againſt that Proverb: but I think very few ex- 
amples ( Yopiſcxs ſaith zone) can be given of ſuch, 
as being dull and heavy in their youth, arriv- 
ed to any great perfection in their age. Nemi- 
em ( ſays he in Probo) unquam mm ad vir- 
tutum ſummam jam maturum, niſi qui puer ſemina- 
rio virtutum generoſiore concretws aliquid mclitum 
deſignaſſet. Mai now ſi raccoglie buon frutto nelP 
autumno, ſeP albero non iſpunta buone foglie nella 
prima vera. Danti. Indubitatum eſt, eos, qui in ul- 
ia re unquam excelluerunt , mature pueribkbus annis 
ad eam rem acceſſiſſe. P. Com. p. 59. totum in hoc 
conſiſtit , primum in beneficio Dei , proximse in edu- 
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catione. Ibid. Let no man therefore ſlacker his 
endeavor towards theſe early fruits, nor let the 
young man himſelf ; bur rather ( which 
1s a great truth) fay, that God Almighty hath 
thus furniched him to -be an orrement to his 
Creation, and an affiftarnce to Mankind. Let 
the Educator alſo be more careful of him, and 
wor leave bim 20 bimfelf,' for there will come 
cold frofts and hails, -loa and tedioul- 
nes of Labor, which, if not' defended, will 
hazard his dropping off. The ſubtil and deli- 
_ edge, if encountring too gret difficulties, is 
to tw; in ſuch caſes therefore let 
chm not be tired out, but aſhſted ro expedite 
themfelves with eaſe and delight. -- Propoſe to 
them hi h and noble ſtudies, but give them 
your hand Gl en. continually running, but 
nota their fu teſt they grow: weary , 
and loath, and —_— them. And indeed it 
is a much greater "difficulty and maſter-piece, 
to. direct and conduct great party, then nr: 
pues. | Partdiare” i to good or bad, and 
great pa__ great good'or! greitt evil; arid aff 
great euit\'.gg well 'as great: gopd' phone 
them: ' And which way ſoever they y po, th 
are not Svanads I their abilities plying 
chem ftill with ſufficient defence for rhemſetves: 
Maxis ingenia, faith Seneca, miror &> timeo, 17% 
thocria' proby\, 3 he is in le danger who wats 
on 4 \plaiz , then he who dawces' on a rope. © Mi: 
mi, in the' Preface to' his' Paradotes, +61k-115 
of one Creighton, a Scottichman, who at 21. 
cars 61d (when he was killed b otder of the 
Dukeof Mantua) underſtood twelve Languages, 
had read over all the Poets, and Fathers, af 
pcs a ſeibili, and PIR Tempere” in 


verſe, 
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verſe: . Ingenium , faith Scahkger, prodigioſum , 
admiratioue magis quam amore; dignum, ei judicium 
defuit, - Principes Fw alla. ingenia amare mag, 
quam bene dottos. 'Such perſons, if nor well re- 
gulated ( which as I faid is difficult) become 
many ' times proud and conceited, angry and pre- 
Cipitious, ſcornful - and preſumtuous, many 
times alſo light;and. freakish; And truly . mean 
and. indifferent, or even :/ow- wits, have more 
preakors fra eration then po igh-f _ 
or tru to [their they n 

and exerciſe, and. fo. ———_ Geprited and dit- 
covered, when either not fully. apprehending 
the queſtion and the conſequences of an opini- 
endo themſelves not -well diſpoſed for dil- 
courſe. >. WW 


3- THERE is another fort who have not ſo 
great parts, Lut have a wolwbility of language, are 
able upon a ſuddain to ſpeak de ormni ente & 
oz ente, , and of. them roo , pro &-:: can. This 

alleth amongſt Women and. ordinary people 
for Eloquenee and. great. parts; but amongſt dif- 
creet and. ſerious:perſons, for iwpertinence. And 
the rather, becauſe ' theſe Men 'chuſe to-.talk 
commonly of things they underſtand not, or 
are moſt tmproper and unknown to the com- 
pany 3 and of them alſo, without order, or me- 
thod; and have; when at a mor plus, certain 
common places to.retire to ; leſt they should fall into 
that terrible diſgrace of having no more to. fay: 


4- SOME - perſons ( tho yery. few ) have a 
ſtrong indoles or inclination to, and abilities 
for, ſome particular ſcience; ſtrong, I ſay; for 
a light fancy to one more then another is:not 

| {traight 
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ftraightways ( as they call it) « Genius to ſuch 
a thing: for moſt men are not altogether indif- 
ferent to _ of learning , ( tho Card. ds 
Perron could never obſerve that he was more 
aftected ro, or more apt for, one Science then 
another) and yet may arrive to a great perfe- 
Eon in that, whereto they are leait diſpoſed. 
Bur if his Genius lead him fo ſtrongly to any 
one Science, that he be unapt to others, it 1s 
by all means to be humored. Ne zentes ( {aith 
© wintil.) quod effici non —_ nec ab eo, quod 
quis optime facit , in aliud, ui minus eſt idoneus 
e.m transferas. It is reported of Ch. Clavius, that 
being found by the Teſts, under whoſe edu- 
Cation he was, very __ for learning, and rea- 
dy to be ſent back to his Parents, to be ſome 
other way emploied , before they would quite 
abandon him, one of them refolved to try him 
in Mathematics; wherein in ashort time he pro- 
fited to admiration, and grew very tamous and 
eminent in thoſe ſtudics. Or if his Gexis be 
accompanied with a noble and generous wit , 
let greut eadeavor be uied to teach him orher 
Sciences; and it that, he is inclined to, be not 
the nobleſt, to take him off from it alſo. On. 
ning iniquum eſt nobiliora inzenia dehoneſtari ſtud:is 
mninoritkus. Yet many times 1t is difhculr to 
bring tuch off their inclination; as in Monſeur 
Paſcal; our of the Pretzce to whoſe lait book 
I will tranſcribe ſome pallages very memorable 
both concetning the precociouſnes of his wit, and 
ſtrong inclination to Mathematics. 


« Monſieur Paſcal was obſerved in his child- 
© hood to have had an admirable underitand- 
C ing to pierce wnto the oy and depth 
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& of things; and to diſcern ſolid reaſon from 
&© ſuperficial words. In ſo much that when they 
© offered him words only, his underſtanding 
& was reftles and unſetled, until he had diſco- 
«yered reaſon. At 11. years old, at table, hav= 
<ing ſtruck an earthen dish, and obſerved it 
*to make a ſound, which ceaſed as ſoon as 
« touched with his hand, he was very earneſt to 
«know the cauſe thereof; and from that began 
©to demand many other queſtions concern1 
« ſounds, in ſo much that he made then a ſmall, 
© but very ingenious, treatiſe concerning ſounds. 
«This his ſtrange inclination to ratiocination , 
< made his Father fear, that if he should give 
© him any inſight into Geometry and Mathe- 
« matics, he would be ſo much taken with 
«them, that he would neglect all other ſtudics, 
< eſpecially Languages. He therefore reſolved 
«to hinder him, to lock up all Books of thoſe 
« Sciences, and not fo much as to ſpeak of them 
« in his preſence. Bur all this cautiouſnes ſerved 
only to excite his curioſity ; ſo that he often 
« intreated his Father to teach him Mathema- 
«tics, Or at leaſt to tell him what they were. 
« His Father to ſatisfy him ſomewhar, in general 
< ſaid, they were Sciences which taught how to 
& make figures equal or proportional one to ano- 
< ther, and withal torbad him to ſpeak to him, 
«or think any more, of them. A command 
<« impoſſible for ſuch a wit. For upon this hint 
* he began to revolve them continually in his 
« mind, eſpecially at his times of recreation. 
<« Once eſpecially being in a large Hall ( where 
« he uſed to divertiſe himſelf ) he began to make 
* figures with a coal on the payement, as aCir- 
«cle, a triangle of equal lides, or of equal _ 
80S) 
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«ples, and the like, and this he did eafily. Af- 
« terwards he .:to ſearch out and make 
« propoſtions. Burt all Books and inſ{truſtion 
« being by his Fathers diligence concealed from 
« him , - he was forced to give names and defi- 
« nitions after his own invention. A circle he 
& called a round, a. line a bar, &c. After this 
« he framed alſo to himſelf Axiomes, and upon 
«them Demonftrations after his own manner , 
— UN 22. Prop.E.l. 1. His Father 
& 174 m- in this re , was might} 

< aft niche when he deadites fPwnd-og = 
& jt were analize his propoſitions. And here- 
«upon, by the advice of friends, he put into 
& his hands Exchdes Elements, which he read and 


 Ecomprehended at 12. years old, with as great 


= e and facility, as other Children do 
© Romances: he read and underſtood it all. b 
&« himſelf without any Maſter; and advanced ſo 
«< much in thar knowledg, that a while after at 
« Paris he entred into the Conferences of learn- 
«ed Men, held once a week concerning Ma- 
« thematical queſtions. Thither he brought his 
«own inventions, examined others p_ 
©ons, &Cc. and yet was all this know only 
& the product of his leaſure hours. Art 16. years 
©old he' compoſed a treatiſe of Corics , which 
* Monfiewr Deſcartes would not believe but to 
& have bin the work of his Father, endeavor- 
« ing to procure reputation to his Son. At 
« 19, years old he invented that Inſtrument of 
« Arithmetic, which is in print; and at 23. hav- 
« ing ſeen the experiments of Torricell; , he alſo 
© added to them a great number of his own. 
This example of Monſieur Paſcal is very extra» 
ordinary , as was that of Per. Damian tO Pic- 
| ty 
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ty; who being a Boy and almoſt ſtarved and 
naked , by the churhsh and unnatural ulage of 
his Brother, yer having found a piece of mony, 
not regarding, his-owg neceſlities , he beſtowed 
it upon a-Prieſt: to. pray for his Fathers Soul. 
Moit men are fit for many Sciences , and that 
inclination, which they have to one morethen 
another, is ordinarily from their, atility to per- 
form one more then another: as memory is 
for tome; wit for others; courage and bodily 
ſtrength tor others, &c. or from their own imi- 
fetion, or others recommendation, by word or ex- 
ample, to one thing more then another ;-or 
from fome external and accidental efe&# they have 
ſeen or known of any one, or {one ſuch like. 
But tho all men have not, or ſcarce any 
have, all faculties excellent in an equal ee; 
it'will be the: Teachers care and Educateds en- 
deayor to better that, :where:n: they are moſt de- 
a -but fo all waies, that you cond-ict them 
y thar way they will go. Too much {train- 
ed-wits, as forced grounds, bad:y correſpond 
to our hopes. Unuſquiſque ſuum noſcat , faith 
Tully, ad quas res aptijjimi erimus, in tis potiſſh- 
wum elaborabimus. Seneca faith , that Vireil was 
as unfortunate in Proſe; as Cicero in Verſe. But 
I am rather perſwaded that both the one and 
the other proceeded from want of practiſe. For 
Taſſo was eminent in both! and Ovid was an 
acute and elcquent Declamator as well as a flu- 
ent Poet. And Ser. 1. 2. Cont. 3. ſtories of 
him, that being importuned by his Friends for 
liberty to _—_— three verſes out of his W rit- 
ings, he yei upon condition he might ex= 
cept three, and named thoſe they would have 

blotted out, 
5. BESIDES 
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5. BES1DEs what I have already mention- 
ed, there are in teaching Sciences, two great 
rules to be obſerved. 1. Begin not to teach anew 
feience till your Scholar underſtand all that is neceſ< 
ſary to it; as not Rhetoric till he know Gram- 
mar, and the Latin Tongue, for io he will learn 
both more, and cheerfuller. Whereas the mind 
cannot to purpoſe intend many things at once. 
Tho ſuch ſtudies as have corrcipondence 
and affinity may well be conjoined ; for the 
comparing illuſtrates both, and variety takes 
off the tediouſnes. See Quint. |. 2. c. 12. Be 
not too haſty with your Scl-olar, advance him 
rot too faſt; lay the foundation ſure and ſtable. 
For he that eats faſter then he digeſts, breeds 
crudities, and work for the Phyſician to purge 
away. Belides he that underſtands, goes on 
cheerfully and ſecurely. Which I take to be 
the reaſon, why Men of age make greater pro;refs 
ts learning, then Children. Ful. Scaliger beg..n not 
to learn Greek till 40. years old, and then ma- 
ſtered it in a very few months, as he did Frexch 
and Gaſcorn in three. Per. Damianus learn'd not 
to read till mans eſtate, yet proved one of the 
eminentelt Scholars of his time. Balaws entred 
{o late upon the Law, that they rold him he 
intended to be an Advocatein the other World. 
2. Teach not too much at once, but take your Lef- 
ſon 1n pieces, let him ſpell beiore he read; in- 
vent in English before in Latin, contuledly be- 
fore in order; then c<b»ſe the beſt, put it in or-= 
der, twrn it into Latin, and then 7A and polish 
it. Ir is reported of YVirgi/, that he firſt com- 

ofed his matter in Proſe, then turn'd it into 
erſe, afterwards reformed thoſe Verſes to 


fewer; and laſt of all reviſed and amended 
| them. 
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them. To theſe rules I muſt add, that he be 
taught things neceſſary or wſeſul. Sach are, 


1. LANGUAGES. The Bulla Awuvrea, tit. 
26. commands all the Sons of Electors to be 
brought up from 7. years old, in the Italian 
and Slavorian Languages, and to perfect that 
ſtudy before 14. That is preſcribed to the Ger- 
- man nobility; bur for ours it ſeems requilite , 
that they learn the Latin Tongue, ſo much as to 
underſtand an Author readily, to write and ſpeak 
it competently; and if they go abroad, the 
more readily they ſpeak it, the better. Other 
of the karned Languages are ornaments, but 
not ſo neceſlary as the Modern: and of theſe, 
theirs, with whom we have moſt converſe, are 
the moſt uſeful. 


2. IT is requiſite that he learn to ſpeak 
ſpicuonſly, decently, and perſuaſevely, which is Rhe- 
roric. To underſtand the difference of ſtiles 
Epiſtolary , Hiſtorical, and for Orations in all 
the three kinds. Alſo ro compoſe and pronounce 
them hanſomly , at leaſt in his own Language. 
It is better alſo, if he underſtand and practiſe 
( tho not much , except he have a conſide- 
rable dexterity in it) Poerry; without which no 
man can be a Orator, but his fancy as 
well as expreſſions will be low and mean. Poe- 
try warms the imagination, makes it ative, and 

romt to ſoar to the top of Parnaſſm; it em- 

Idens ro the uſe of a lofty Metaphor, or con- 
hdent Catachreſis. Beſides accuſtoming the ſtile 
zo meaſure gives inſight, judgment, and readi- 
nes alto in Oratorical number. It teacheth al- 
{o to chuſe good words, to conlider, weigh , 

and 
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and pierce better into what we read, to take 
notice of the moiſt delicate artifice, and dif- 
cern fparks of diamonds. So thar it is obſerv- 
ed, that when Poetry is deſpiſed, other Scien- 
ces alſo are inthe wane. One great piece of Poe- 
try, and perhaps the moſt familiar and proper, 
is the Dramatic, in which could they be of 

ſubjects, well garbled, and diſcreetly hand- 
ed, it would not misbecome our young Gen- 
tleman to have his part. 


3. Mvus1ck I think not worth a Gentle- 
mans labor, requiring much induſtry and time 
to learn, and little to looſe, it. Ir is uſed chief- 
ly to pleaſe others, who may receive the fame 
eufto from a mercenary (to the perfection of 
many of wliom few Gentlemen arnve) ata ve- 

eaſy rate. | should rather adviſe Singing, e- 
pecially it you fear him ſubject to a conſumtion ;, 
which , betides that it ftrengthens the lungs, 
modulates the voice, gives a great grace to elv- 
cution, and needs no ini{trument to remove or 
tune. 


4. T o diſcourſe pertinently and rationally is alfo 
neceſlary. This is Logic; which tho taught 
in every Colledg, and every one learneth,, yet 
do very few attain perfection in it. Eryor is {0 
well diſguiſed, Verity is alſo ſometimes ſo deep, 
and our cord ſo shallow, that it requireth very 
much exnerience, to be able readily to diſcover 
the truth, and diflolve a ſophiſm. Theſe KNOW= 
ledges already mentioned are but foundations , 
upon which all Sciences are beilt, but them- 
ſelves appear not in the edifice. For they are 


nothing but regulating and perf-iting the m— 
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of our natural faculties, not informing them with 
any new or extrinſecal accedent; they are dif- 
poling and preparing the table, that re- 
lembiances may be drawn upon it. "a are 
neceſlary that a man may make the ad- 
vantage of his natural parts in apprebending of 
other Aris and Knowledges, Some indeed have 
bin of opinion, that a Gen:hman needs no mores 
but what nature hath given him. Licinius, and 
a great Gezeral in our own times, were fo illi- 
terate, that they could ſcarce write their own 
names. Lews KL deſired his Son might un- 
derſtand no more Latin then, Qui neſcit diſſmu- 
lare, neſcit regnare. And what harm had it bin, 
if he had permitted his Son ( Charles VILI.) to 
have learned ſomewhat of Latin? He could at 
the worſt but have done as he did, that is com- 
mit his bulines to others, and not be able to 
diſcern good counſel from evil , and intereſfled. 
But it ſeems that Prince had but one trick in 
King-craft, and that a very mean one; more 
Latin might have taught him others, and not 
to have needed that, ſo baſe and unworthy of 
a Prince. As it did thoſe great Monarcks, who 
were practiſed in them, Fulus, Auguſtus, and the 
reſt of that family ; ( whereof Nero, to his dif- 
honor , was the that ſtood in need of bor- 
rowed eloquence, Sezeca making his ſpeeches 
for him;) Thajan, Hadrian, M. Aurehus, and 
that miracle of Princes, Severus Alexander. Han- 
zibal writ the lives of two famous Generals: 
and Alexander flept with Homer under b:s pil- 
low. I will not muſter up any more exam- 
ples; they are infinite. Learning , 1. e. Sciences 
are not zeceſſary to every man; nor all to any 
man; yet are they »/cful to all, tho not ® 
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all equally. But that is beſt, which is moſt be- 
nehcial and proper for every ones condition of 
life. Learning and ſtudy makes a young man 
thinking, attentive, induſtrious, confident , and 
wary; an old man cheerful, and reſolved. Tis 
an ornament in proſperity, a refuge in adverſity ; 
an entertainment at home, a companion abroad : 
it cheers in ſolitude and priſon; it moderates in 
the height of fortune, nos. upon the throne. In 
theſe parts of the World we ſeem to run after: 
Sciences, and think them to be all things; where- 
as the great and wniverſal buſines of our lite, el 
pecially active, is wiſdom, prudence, noblenes, 
and liberty of ſpirit. Sciences are neceſlary to 
mans-life, and Profeſſors of them are requiſite 
to inſ{truft ſuch, whom it concerns to W 
and-exerciſe them ; in other perſons wiſdom 'is 
the chiefeſt, and what can be ſpared from ac- 
uiring that, let it be beſtowed upon Science. B 
the ways take notice, that thele are not bot 
the lame, that to be learned is not to be wiſe; 
nor are Sciences to be — inthe upper room, 
notwithſtanding the honor and wealth to be 
uired by them. - They are-particular means 
or the obtaining particular ends; and diſpoſe a 
man very much for wiſdom alſo : but the great 
univerſal Art is, Th regere imperio populos , &c. 
to excel others in virtue, prudence, and thoſe 
abilities which render him more uſeful in the 
general, concernments of Mankind. Beſides Scj-, 
ences arc eaſily learned being taught by routte and 
courſe ;;; but wiſdom requires greater advertency y 
and more accurate obſervation; which all are not 
able to learn m8 bo few to n_ = if a 
young man induſtrious and 0 ts, 
there is time enough for both Sgjences and ww 
om, 
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dam. Thoſe are moreproperly the emploiments 
of youth, this of maturer age. He may obtain 
thoſe before he be well capable of this, I mean 
a ſufficient perfection in them ; not ſo much as 
1s required for a Profeſſor, but ſo much, as is 
neceſlary or requiſite for « Geztlemeax. Nor 
will the acquiſition of them h'n ter his progreſs 
in this, bur much further, and advance, it. 
Both becauſe of the well-ifpoſing of rhe facul- 
oe of the affinity between both 

ong(t Sciences therefore I recommend to him, 


5. THE praffiſe of diſcourſmg, or the ſeeki 
after truth ak pro 1s our wnren, 
Geometry eſpecially. ' I mean not ' a ſuperticial 
taking upon truſt 'rhe Propoſtions , or the pratti- 
cal part only, or Iafirwneents ; theie ipoil, make 
not, 'Mathematicians , but the high road of De- 
monſtration. This is the firft part of rhe build- 
ing that appears above y_ ; it is praftifing 
them in the greateſt Inſtances of inventionthat 
we know ; it tixeth'the , it accultomethto 
thinking , and enquiring atter-truth in all-diC- 
chiles. Azahrics is the page'of 4 mans parts; 
and Ahebra” the pinnacle* of 'argumentation.' 
Only let it be remembred, that 1 adviſe ir here 
2s a piece of Education, not a profeſſion. I would 
not have a Gentleman give- up himſelf to ir; 
for it makes him leſs fit for active lite, and: 
common converſation ; except he 'well confider! 
that he cannot find his Demonſtretion in all- 
matters; except he can be content with ſuch evi- 
dence as the ſubject affords; and not deſpiſe a 
proof, becauſe he can fay ſomewhat againſt it : 
and except he can apply his mind and intenti- 
on to things as they are in. the World; and 

nor 
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not rack them to the accurate model of his 
exactly regulated Imagination. 


6. NATURAL Philoſophy, but eſpecially F- 
thics, and Pohitics, should alſo nor be neglect- 
ed. Which will diſpoſe him, when he comes 
to greater maturity, to comprehend the Laws, 


. eſpecially of his own, and neighboring Nati- 


ons, and their Government. Of which I shall 


ſpeak hereafter. 


7. YET one thing we lack. Albertus Mag- 
xw deſired of God 5. years before his death , 
that he might forget all that he had learned in 
thoſe ſtudies, that he might intirely give him- 
{elf up to devotion. The example allo of Mor» 
feewr Paſcal is very eminent. «Tho he was 
© able, as any man could be, to pierce intothe 
« ſecrets of nature, and aftually did ſee very far 
«© into them; yet more then ten years before 
& his death, he fo well underſtood the vanity 
& and nothingnes of all thoſe kinds of know. 
& ledg, and conceived ſuch a diftaſt againſt them z 
«that he could hardly endure men of parts 
«*should ſeriouſly diſcourſe of , or buly them- 
« ſelves, in them: from that time he alwaies 
« profeiled, that nothing beſides Religion was an 
& obje&t worthy an —_ mans ſtudy; that 
«it was 2 proof of the lownes, whereto we 
& were thrown by the fall, that a man should 
<« ſeriouſly faſten upon the ſearch of ſuch things, 
Cas contribute little or nothing to his happi- 
© nes. Wherefore his uſual ſaying was, that all 
© thoſe Sciences produced no conſolation in 
« the times of affliction; but that the know- 
<« ledg of Chriſtianity was a comfort both ___ 

yverlity, 
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<« verſity, and defect of all other knowledg. He 
« believed therefore , tho there were ſome 
&« advantage or cuſtomary obligation to ſtudy 
«things of nature, and ro be able to conceive 
« and diſcourſe rationally concerning them ; yet 
© it was abſolutely necetfary not to prize them 
« above their juſt value. Aad that if it were 


& better to know and undervalue, then be ig- - 


* norant of, them; yet it, were better to be ig- 
* norant of, then know and overvalue, them. 
The gentle ſpirit of Petrarch alſo long before 
his death quitted his Hehcoz and Muſes for mount 
Olvet nl Divinity. Card. du Perron kept not 
ſo much as =y book of humanity ( tho for- 
merly a great Poet and Orator) either Poetry , 
Oratory, or Hiſtory in his Eibrary. Fe. Picus 
Miranaula extreamly repented his love verles 
ſo did Bembus, Ronſard, Marc- Ant. Muretus, Laur. 
Gacubaro, and Cavalier Marini. And Naugerius 
tho formerly a famous Poet, yet afterwards fo 
much deteſted all licentious compoſitions , par- 
ticularly Martial; that ev car he bought up 
2 conliderable number of ich books, and up- 
on his birth-day ſolemnly burnt them. Nonnue 
in e for his Dionyſiaca paraphras'd the Goſ- 
pel of Sr. Fohn. Per. Veliardus not being able to 
abolish the cuſtome of reading the Poets, &c. 
Omnes Poetas, ſcriptoreſque profanos Evangelicos fa- 
ciebat. Omnia ad exaaifican in timore domini 
Juventutem acco!modabat, ut unde non pauci perni« 
ciem periculumque ſuis diſcipulis ferunt , inde ill; in 
Salutem &&+ morum diſciplinam compararet. Orlan. in 
vita P. Fabri. Theſe, you will fay, did well to 
begin to diſengage themſelves of their riding 
{ture, when they came in ſight of their home : 
ut that it will be difficult to perſwade young 
men 
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men coming into the World to follow theſe 
examples. This I grant, yet ſome time $should 
be given to him that gives us all, ever = youth , 
—__ - more the better; and as beſore I ad- 
viſed to the pradttiſe of Religion in the very be- 

inning , ſo, as they grow towards maturity, [ 
would perſwade them to the ſ/zdy of Divinity , 
even that decried wA-l School-Divinity. Which 
the great Earl of Strafford, and many other very 
wiſe Perſons and States-men have themſelves 
ſtudied, and to others recommended. Theolo- 
gia Scholaſtica principi viro neceſſaria, nam , dum 
queſtiones ſuas d:ſcutiunt z anmes ſubtilitates , effu- 
gia, ſuſpiciones, omnes denique ingenii machinas &- 
wires produnt, ec. The Writers of this do more 
exactly canvas, and ſearch out, their ſubject 
then any others whatſoever. Which _ 
might be the reaſon why —_— Paſcal fell 
into ſuch an utter diſlike and loathing of his 
Phyſical and Mathematical ſtudies in com- 
pariſon of Divinity. For tho he afterwards 
mace that diſcourſe of the Rowlet or Cycloid, yet 
all therein was found out by chance, and al- 
moſt without ſtudy; and belides he intended it 
for another purpoſe far differing from Mathe- 
matics. But if ever this ſtudy was neceſſary, it 
is now much more certainly, when ſome are 
ready by the ſtudy of Nature to immerſe God 
in the matter; and with thoſe impieties of 
Democritus and Epicurus to confound him with 
Nature: and others for want of this ballaſt in 
theſe unſettled times, are driven upon rocks and 
ſands by the ignorance of ſome, and craft of 
others, that lye in wait to deceive the better- 
minded, but bþ-herned then themſelves. 


6. AND 
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6. AND the beſt place and manner of learning 
theſe, and all other Arts and Sciences, or what 
belongeth to them, I take to be in the Upiver- 


ſeres. And ſo hath bin the general opinion 


from the very beginning of learning. Theſe 
were the Schools of the Prophets in Gods Church 
and ſuch were Athens, Alexandria, and many 
other places, among them that followed their 
own reaſon. For theſe were the great Markets 


for Learning, here reſided the beſt learned, and 


greateſt frequency of them z here was emulation 
and mutu a7 = in —_—_ worn Phomon 
opportunities of diſcourt1 udying, and con- 
1. advance; here wen Becks, = Sr and 
all other neceſlaries for that purpole. And ſtill 
to this day in all Chriſtendom is this obſferv- 
ed; every Nation, whether Kingdom, or Com- 
mon-wealth , makes the eſtabliching and well 
— their Univerſities, one of the prinCi- 
pal parts of their care. For from hence they 
draw able ſivjets for all Profeſſions and em- 
ploiments; here they inſtitute, both in learn- 
ing and manners, the whole Youth of the 
Nation, and the hopes and honor of the grow- 
ing age. And therefore do the Supreme Magi- 
{trates, by ſuch great rewards, and immunities, 
encourage and procure the beſt Profeſſors and 
Teachers in every Art and Faculty. And ſuch 
rewards are needful to entice perſons of great 
parts ( as ſuch muſt be), to ſuch indefatigable 
and unceſlant labor and ſtudy, and to quit all the 
means of advancing themſelves in the Common- 
wealth to ſerve the Public.In theſe places you may 
find skilful men in all Knowledges you deſire : 
ſome give their mind and time to Languages » 
others to Sciences, cither to have a right and 
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large knowledg, or comprehenſion of things, 
whether the effects of Nature or manner of her 
operations, or of the ſublimer and abſtruſer ge- 
neral propoſitions concerning the higher and 
noble entities, and ſuch as are not obliged to 
the Laws of Nature: others to be able to ex- 
refs their knowledg and notions, whether popw- 
arly by orations and ſpeeches, wherein they are 
frequently exerciſed , or convincingly to learned 
Men, by their continual DiÞtations, to which 
they are educated. I mean not that arguing 
and diſcourlmng, which a Student ufeth with his 
own felf to find out truth, but that which com- 
prehenderh both , and the affiftance alſo of 
others, public and open Argumentation fro > con. 
This is it which brings a queſtion to a poizt, and 
diſcovers the very center and knot of the ditfi- 
culty. This warms and attivares the ſpirit in 
the _—_—y truth , = notions, _— r&- 
lying and frequent ing upon it,- cleanſeth 
= the "wy and mw A Ck and = 
out the clearer. Belides it puts them upon a 
continual ſtretch of their wits to detend their 
cauſe, it makes them quick in replies, intentive 
—_=_ their ſubject: where the Opponent ulſeth 

I means to drive his Adverfary from his hold ; 
and the Anſwerer defends himſelf ſometimes with 
the force of truth ; ſometimes with the ſubtility 
of his wit; and ſometimes alſo he eſcapes in a 
mift of words, and the doubles of a diſtinCti- 
on; whilſt he ſeeks all holes and receſles ro 
shelter his perfecuted opinion and reputation. 
This properly belongeth to the Diſpntations , 
which ' are exerciſes of young Students, who 
are by theſe velitations and in this palzſtra, 
brought up to a more ſerious ſearch of _ 

n 
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And in them [I think it not a fault to diſpute for 
vidory, and to endeavor to fave their Reputa- 
tion; not that their queſtions and ſubjects are 
concerning things of ſmall moment, and little 
reality : yea I have known ſome Governors that 
have -bſolutely forbidden ſuch queſtions, where 
the truth was of concernment; on purpoſe that 
the youth might have the liberty of exerting 
their parts to the uttermoſt, and that their might 
be no ſtint to their emulation. But indeed in 
natural Philoſophy ( wherein the greateſt liberty 
is | gr. what is there that is not diſputable ? 
and even they, who moſt pretend to experi- 
ments, will find it difficult to produce one xew, 
or confute an old, univerſal propolition; and 
when they $hall diſcover one, they will find it 
diſputed both with contrary reaſons and expe- 
riments. So true is that of Salomon, Ecclel. 3, 
Tradidit mundum diſputationi eorum , ut non inve- 
niat homo opus quod operatus Fs Deus ab initio uſ- 
gue ad.finem. And of Siracides, Ecclul. 18. Now 
eſt minuere neque adjicere , nec invenire magnalia 
Dei. Cum conſummaverit homo tunc incipiet , & 
cum quieverit aporiabitur. There may be further 
diſcoveries, as perhaps was the circulation of 
the blood, and ſome others; and with all thank- 
fulnes we acknowledg, and embrace their la- 
bors that endeavor ſuch advancement, but to 
lay new principles, eſpecially ſince the received 
are incorporated into all common ſpeech, and 
our Languages are formed according to them z 
and conſequently all mens notions ſet accord- 
ing to them, which will not be altered and 
extirpated by ſmall fancies, is a bufines of an 
higher difficulty. Beſides that Ariſtotle himſelf, 
whom all Univerſities, Chriſtian, have ay” 

our 
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about 400. years (longer then any other of his 
maligners have continued theirs) but the Gre- 
cians and Arabians rauch longer time, was not 
a Novice in Natural Hiſtory, witnes thole moſt 
learned works in that ſubject. Yet did he write his 
Philoſophy conformable, not contradictory, to 
his knowledg in particulars; and therefore it 
muſt needs be very difficult to overthrow that 
which is 10 well grounded, which was the pro- 
duct of ſo much experience; and by none but 
thoſe who are better verſed in that learning 
then himſelf. Neither is his Phzloſophy more 
notional then all Sciences, which are delivered 
in a Synrthetical, i. e. a doctrinal method, and 
_ with «niverſal propoſitions, I acknow- 
ledg indeed one point of Education, wherein I 
wish our Univerities more defective then they 
are, i.e. that which the Ladies call breeding and 
accomplichment , a fault incident to all theſe 
Schools of Learning, even to Athens it elf ; 
for Plutarch tells us, that long before his time 
ſome perſons wondred, why thoſe, that went 
fine Gentlemen to Athens, and very knowing , 
after a year or two's ſtay there began to know 
nothing, and the longer they ſtaied the greater 
clowns they proved. A negligence incident to 
thoſe, who have their minds more emploied 
then their bodies; and who converſe not with 
the gallantry of the age. 


7. THAT you may judge the better of Unj- 
wverſities, | will ſet down the manner of Inſtru- 
Qting in forreign Univerſities, or allo our own 
in former times; without reflecting upon, or 
ſucging our preſent practiſe. Anciently in Ox- 
ford and Paru, ( the two _ general Studies 

) tor 
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for a long time on this fide thi Alps) I ſuppoſe 
in the others too, their reading was diftating , 
and their /earning writing thoſe dictates of their 
>Maſter. Card. d” Eſtouteville about 14.76. reform- 
ed this tedious and unprofitable way of teach- 
ing ,. and brought in ( as it should ſeem) the 
manner now generally uſed ; which is, firſt-an 
account of the former Lectures; then to read 
and write about half an hour; then to expli- 
cate that about an . equal time. Experience 
ſince hath added an' hour more for the Scho- 
lars conferring one with another in circles, in 
preſence of their Reader, and y _ 
queſtions given them the reading before. 'The 
hour that remains, the Maſter begins another 
Lecture, explains it to them , and gives them 

ueſtions for their next diſputations. Yet the 
5 wits in Portugal, to eaſe their Scholars alſo 
of much of the labor of writing dictates , have 
printed a Corſe of Philoſophy , which they ex- 
plain, confer, and diſpute upon. And this 
ſeems the beſt way : but whether introduci- 
ble amongſt us; or if it be , whether better 
then Tutors reading privately in their Cham- 
bers, eſpecially if Tutors be diligent, it is not 
fitting for me to derermine. 


8. THE true method of ſtudying to render any 
one a learned man, I conceive zot to be, ro 
truſt to his memory; Aliud enim eſt meminiſſe aliud 
fſeire: meminiſſe eſt rem commiſſam memoria cuſto- 
dire, at ſcire - & ſua queque facere, nec ab alio 
exemplari pendere. And theſe differ as much as 
elgeſſing our meat, and reſerving it in a cupboard. 
Wherefore meither is it to be able to quote many 
Anthors , tor tell their opinions, ror to repeat 
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their pretty ſentences or profound ſubrilties ; 
as neither to read mary Books, nor to ſay them 
by heart, is to be a Scholar: but to digeſt what 
is read, and to be able to know where a diffi- 
culty lies, and how to ſolve it, 7.e. to make it 
your own, and to be able to ſatisfy your ſelf 
and others in that which you conceive to be 
truth. Firſt of all then, propoſe to your ſelf a 
ſubject; never read at adventure the book new-= 
ly come out, or in fashion, whatever ſubject it 
handles, for that 1s commonly loſt labor : bur 
read alwaies with deſign: then $hall you know 
where you are, how far you have gone, what 
is behind both of that Science, or ot the whole 
Encyclopedia. Having fixt upon your ſubject , 
take an Author, a modern one, and the learn- 
eder the better: and conſider firſt the latitude and 
method of your Science, and then begin with his 
firſt queſtion, upon which firſt uſe your own 
thoughts; or at leaſt yours together with his, z. e. 
let your imagination looſe, both before and 
when you read; diſcourſe, doubt, argue upon 
and againſt; and draw conſequences from your 
Author ; who ws many times but a ladder to 
your own inquiſitivenes. When you have found 
a difficulty, which neither your own thoughts , 
nor his writing, do reſolve, make uſe of other 
Authors of the ſame ſubject ; for what one 
wants another ſupplies; your difficulty perhaps 
'our Author forelaw not, another did. And 
y the citations of modern Authors you will 
ealily be directed where to look for ſatisfaction. 
When that queſtion and the difficulties and {0- 
lutions are fixed in your mind by ſufficient xe- 
ditation, go to another, and fo forward. 
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CHAP. XI. 


Of Invention, Memory, and fudg- 
ment ; and how to help, bet- 
ter, and direft them. 


T is not my purpoſe to intermeddle with 

any particular Art or Science in this diſcourſe 
but only with ſuch things, as do not properly 
fall under, or belong to, any of them, yet are 
generally required ro them all. And firſt I 
muſt reaſſume, what before I only mentioned , 
that there are three facu/ties to be cultivated, 
Wit, Memory, and Judgment. 


rt. Wir, the actions whereof are fancy, or 
invention, is in ordinary acception, nothing elſe 
but a quicker apprehenſion of ſuch notions, as do not 
uſually enter into other mens imaginations. It con- 
tilts ( {faith Theſawro) in 1. perſpicacity, Which is 
the contideration of all, even the minuteſt, cir- 
cumſtances: and 2. werſability , or ſpeedy com- 
paring them together; it conjoins, divides, de- 
duceth, augmenteth , diminisheth, and in ſum 
puts one thing inſtead of another, with like 
dexterity, 2s a jugler doth his balls. It differs 
very much trom judgment ; that is more perſpi- 
Cacious , this more profound ; that more quick , 
this more \table; that chiefly conſiders appear- 
ances, this _ that produceth admiration 
and popular applauſe, 7his profit and real ad- 


vantage. Jngenous men are commonly impatient 
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of thinking, and therefore take appearances 
for reality ; and their fancy ſtill ſuggeſting new 
conceits, ſuffers them not to weigh or com- 
pare reaſons: wherefore they are commonly 
unft for buſines ; their ability conſiſting in 
ſudain apprehenſions-, and quick expreſſions, 
whereas *tis only ſtudy, and thinking, that 
hatcheth' and produceth all noble deſigns and 
actions. And if ingenious men do come to 
conſider ſeriouſly , or to deliberate , they are a- 
ble ro fay ſo much for either ſide, that they 
have no reſolution; they diſpute well , but con- 
clude nothing. Conſequently they are irreſolute , 
inconitant, and unfortunate: and their wi fail- 
ing before they arrive at old age, and not-be- 
ing furnished in their memory and judgment, 
they become flat and contemrible. Burt if 
wit be joined with power , it 1s very dangerous 
to the public. Sapientia ſine eloquentia parum 
prodeſt civitatibus; eloquentia ſine ſapientia nimi- 
wm plerunque obeſt, prodeſt nunquam. ſaith Cie. 1.1. 
de Invent. I think I may truly add, thar all 
miſchiefs in Common-wealrhs proceed from 
theſe its; for wiſe men will not diſturb go- 
vernment, and fools cannot, Whereas the Zu- 
dicious man is fitted for any emploiment, con- 
{liders what dangers and evils may happen, and 
avoids them ; conſequently is proſperous, brings 
abour his deſigns, advanceth himſclf and fami- 
ly. And the longer he lives, rhe more doth 
his Talent increaſe. In ſum , the ore is beit 
in a Tavern or Coffy-houſe, zhe other at a 
Councel-table: the ore is a facetious compa- 
nion, the other a faithful friend; the ovea good 
droll, the other a good Patriot; rhe one makes 
us merry, the other wiſe. Wit, ſay ſome, pro- 
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ceeds from active ſpirits, or a greater degree 
of heat in the brain; the exceſs whereof pro- 
duceth madnes ; and fo difficult ir is to deter- 
mine what degree ſerves for one, and what 
for the other, that the Proverb aſſigns them 
the ſame confines. And indeed the conceits 
of Mad-men are nothing elſe bur high and ex- 
travagant Metaphors: a> that of one who fan- 
cied himſelf a fire-brand, and delired every 
one he met to blow him. Another thought 
himſelf a muſtard-ſeed. Another took himielf 
for a glaſs-alembick with a long noſe, the 
droppings whereof he called Roſe-water. O- 
thers were Cocks, Urinals, &c. A leſſer de- 
gree of madnes was that they called Enthu- 
faſm (many times from fome vapor or water 
out of the Earth) which was imagined to 
come from the Gods, and which created the 
moſt ingenious Pozrs. Who all, pretending to 
that afflatus , — call'd upon the Mu- 
ſes, Nymphs, and Prefdents of thoſe infpirit- 
ing places, in the beginning of their Poems. 
And they, who are denied by Nature this fa- 
culty, and will not take the pains by ſtudy and 
exerciſe to prepare and fit themſelves, are wont 
to increaſe their heator frenzy by Wine (which 
cauſeth a temporary madnes ; ) or by ſome 
bigh Paſſion , which hath the ſame effect as 
drunkennes. Magna pars eloquentiz eſt dolor , 
ſaid Seneca, when he heard a dull Orator de- 
clame moſt eloquently that day his Son died. 
So Poles the Actor, that he might more vive- 
ly repreſent the grief of a Father upon the 
body of his deccaſed Son, brought in an Urn 
the ashes of his own Son newly dead. This 
for one Paſſior. So for anger, Si natura negat, 
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facit indignatio, werſum. Archilochus and Hip- 
ponax two very bad Poets, yet for ſpite and 
rabbia, to be revenged of two perſons that in- 
ured them, invented thoſe doggrel forts of 

erſes , Iambics and Scazons , whoſe force 
they ſo well applicd, that their Adverſarics 
made away themſelves. And for Love, letthe 
Smith of Antwerp be witnes; who, being re- 
fuled by his ſweet-heart becauſe of his dirty 
Profeſſion, changed his hammers and anvil for 
pencils and tables, and arrrived to be the fa- 
mouſci{t Painter of his time. Bur to let theſe 
paſs; Wit is che mother of facetiouſnes, con- 
ceits, jeſts, raillery , fatyricalnes, ( which is al- 
moſt /ynonymum to wit,) Crollery, quick rc- 
partics, quaint Metaphors, and the like » in 
converſation. Of projets, new Inventions , 
Mechanical Inſtruments, &c. And in learning 
is the great Nurſe of Poetry, Oratory , Mu- 
lick, Painting, Acting, and the like. 


2. JUDGMENT #« thedeliberate weighing and 
comparing of one ſubject, one appearance , one rea- 
ſon, with another , thereby to diſcern and chuſe 
true from falſe, good from bad, ani more true and 
good from leſſer. Which who ſo doth, is a wiſe 
man, beloved of God, and reverenced of all 
good men. Its parts conliſt 1. in circumſpetti- 
02, or conſideration, of all circumſtances, ad- 
van-ages, accidents, &c. 2. In ſagacity, or col- 
lecting much from little hints; which requires 
both a great vivacity , ſcrenity, and ſubtil:y of 
ſpirit; all theſe rogether make up Solertia. 3. 
Is caution or weighing all things for, and a- 
gainſt, rhe ſubject. And 4. Providence, or pre- 
vition of furures, what may, and what may 
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not, moſt probably fall out ; which is the 
heighr of human wiſdom. A judicious man 1s 
ſtable, ſolid, ſerious, looks after truth , real 
advantage, and happines; is fit to govern and 
obey : 1s nor rash or inconſtant; believes not 
eaſily ; nor caſily diſbelieves, but as his reaſon 
guides him. His diſcourſe is not fo plauſible as 
ſolid; wuſerth reaſons more then Metaphors ; ſpeaks 
ro purpoſe, and knows when to hold his peace. 
He is what every one ſtrives, but few arrive , 
to be. This faculty is proper for all Sciences 
that depend upon rational diſcourſe, and much 
thinking, as Divinity and the profound myſte- 
ries thereof; Natural Philoſophy, and Moral ; 
Practical Medicine, Law, Judicature, and Go» 
ycrnment in Peace and War. 


2. MEMORY # the calling to mind or recol- 
tefting of what hath bin before known and appre- 
hended. They that excel in it are accounted 
many times greater Clerks then wiſe men; are 
able to cizte many Books, and Authors, and 
their Editions ; can zel/ their opinions; and 
enterlace their diſcourſe with ends of gold and 
ſilver. Yet, if not menaged by jadgment, their 
Opinion or learning is of litrle force or eſteem 
amongſt knowing men ; who yet can gather 
many uſeful things out of their confiſion. 
This faculty is neceſſary for Lawyers , whoſe 
learning lies in quotations, and records; and 
who zumber , rather then weigh, their A uthort- 
ties. "Tis alſo proper for learning Languages, 
Criticiſmes, Philology, Antiquities ; for put- 
ting out, commenting upon, and making In- 
dexes to, Authors. It is a natural faculty , and 
conſpicuous even in Children, who by it _ 
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till they arrive to ſome conſiderable degree of 
Underitanding. 


. 4. IT is commonly imagined, that a great 

memory ſeldom accompanieth a great wig, Or a 
good judgment ; and that theſe three are incagn- 
patible one with another ; that they have di- 
vers habitations in, and a divers temperature 
of, the brain. Whereas I think the contrary is 
generally, but nor alwaies, true. And thence 
Is gathered an effeCtual argument , that they 
are all menaged by one great Agent, the Soul 
or ſpirit, which is above temperature, place , - 
and matter. That one man proves not excel- 
lent in all or many Sciences, procceds not 
from the inhability of one or other faculty of 
the Soul ; but either from the long time re- 
quired to one ſtudy ; from want of induſtry , 
every one being moſt ready to make uſe of, 
and cultivate , that, wherein they have ſome 
natural advantage, and to neglect the other; 
or from the two great attachment Men have 
to what they firſt maſter , ſo that all follow- 
ing ſtudies are caſt into the mold of the firſt ; 
or laſtly from a miſtake , for that memory is 
not fo conſpicuous , except where wit and 
judgment are wanting. Yet in theſe later times 
what perſons have we ſeen eminent in all three 
faculties? Eraſmus, when a youth, had all Te- 
rence and Horace by heart; Fof. Scaliger in 21. 
daies got by heart all Homer ( the Thas contain- 
ing 31670 verſes, and the Odyſſes -abour the 
ſame number) and in 4. months all the other 
Greek Poets. Monſieur Peireck, when a youth 
at School , could repeat all Ovids Metamor- 
phoſis , and Fuſtins Hiſtory without book. 
F 5 Card. 
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Card. Bellarmin, ſaith Gallutius, had fuch a me- 
mory , «t quicquid legeret ſcriberetve ſtatim ac ſu 
bito reciperet, quicquid recepiſſet, fideliſſnne conſtan- 
tiſſemeque retineretg. P. Paolo Sarpis great me- 
mory, as well as wit and judgment, even from 
a child, read in his life. What 4 man Mon- 
fieur Paſcal was in divers Sciences, his other 
works; what in Divinity, the Provincials Let- 
ters, demonſtrate. I will omit Fulrws Scaliger, 
Foh. Picus, Paulus Scalichius, Adr. Turnebus, Ca- 
ſaubon. Card. Perron in four daies got by heart 
all Eccleſiaſtes iu Hebrew, and beſides his 0- 
ther vaſt abilities, was alſo an excellent Poer. 
Mr Owghtred in his old age had Ovid and Vir- 
gil fresh in his memory. Fr. Suarez had S. Au- 
fins works fo by heart, that he could repeat, 
aot only the ſenſe, but for the moſt part his 
very words; and if he was asked of any thing 
in his own works ( 22. Volums in fol. ) he 
could tell the place and very page where he 
treated of it. But this himſelf-called not me- 
mory , but reminiſcence ; for it was indeed as 
much gudgrment as memory : for he was ſo well 
verſed in that learning, and ſo perfectly ma- 
fer of it ( having read the whole Courſe of 
School-Divinity , as I remember, 17. times 
ren that if he were asked of any point, or 
concluſion , he would diſcourſe of it juſt in 
the ſame manner, and order, as he had writ 
it in his Books. I could produce many more 
inſtances. But in reaſon, the goodnes of the 
mnudgment muſt depend upon izvention aud me- 
ory; that being the faculty which gives ſen- 
tence according to the reports of the other 
two. Yet few there are in whom theſe facul- 
tics are,.as I may fay, mingled ang. Itis beſt 
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therefore that all be cultivated and advan- 
ced as high as they are capable to be: and 
what is moſt defective is moſt. to be helped. 
And Children having memory by nature, in- 
mention not till youth , nor judgment till matu- 
rity, their memory is firſt to be menaged : only 
with this caution, that they be made to un- 
derſtand what they learn, and the reaſon of it, 
as ſoon as they shall be capable. 


5. Or the bettering of Fudement we hall 
ſpeak in another place ; but for Memory, be- 
cauſe we remember better thoſe things, 1. 
which we learn from our childhood ; 2. which 
we are more attentive to; J. which <ve exer=- 
Ciſe our ſelves moſt in 3; 4. which we orderly 
p—_— 5. which we can call to mind from 
the A 6. which «ce conceive to be 
ſomewhat like; 7. and which is pleaſing to us; 
and becauſe childhood and youth have their 
memory ( tho not ſo excellent as men , yer ) 
more uſeful then their underſtanding ; therefore 
what ever they learn, {#t it be got by heart ; 
that they may repoſe and ſtore up in their me- 
mory what their. underſtanding eherwend may 
make uſe of: let them alſo frequently render it , 
and after ſeveral interſtitiums ; which will be 
a great help to their memory, to the perfecting 
of which nothing conduceth ſo much as pra- 
diſe. Yet there 1s alſo an Artificial help to 
memory , Which is variouſly and obſcurely de- 
livered by many Authors the shorteſt and ea« 
fieſt is this. Make uſe of a ſufticient number 
of places beſt known to you; as of Towns in 
the way to London, the Strects of London, or 
the Signs in one Street, ſuch in tne as w_ well 
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known to you. Keep their order perfectly in 
mind, which firſt, which ſecond, &c. and 
when any word is given you to remember , 
Place it in the firſt Town , Street, or Sign; 
Joining them together with fome fancy , tho 
never ſo extravagant, the calling to mind your 
known place will draw along with it the fan- 
Cy, and that the word joined to it. And thele 
you may repeat afterwards either in the ſame 
order as they were delivered, or backwards, or 
as you pleaſe. This ſerves very well for words, 
and indifferently for verſes after much practiſe ; 
bur it requires a long time by this art to re- 
member Sentences. K ſuccedaneum to memory 
1s writing; and Students are wont to ſerve them- 
ſelves of Commor-place-Books, excellent helps to 
ordinary memories. The beſt way that I know 
of ordering them, is; To write down confuſed!ly 
what in reading you think obſervable. | Young 
Students commonly take notice of remarkable 
Hiſtories, Fables, Apologues, (ſuch as are not 
in F ſod) Adagies, if not in Eraſmus, or Manutins. 
Hierog]l-phics, Emblems, Symbols; ( which 
are all bur fimile's dreſt after divers fashions ) 
Hiſtories of heathen Gods, Laws and cuſtomes 
of Nations. Wile and ufetul Sentences. Ele- 
gant Figures , Reaſons and Caules, Deſcripti- 
ons and the like. ] Leaving in your Book a con(1- 
derable margin; marking every obſervation upon 
the page as well as the pages themſelves with 1, 2, 
3. &c. Aiterwards at your leafure ſet down in 
the margin the page of your Index, where the 
head is, ro Which tuch Sentence relates : and 
ſo enter into-the Index under ſuch a head the 
page of your Nete-book , wherein ſuch fſen- 
tence is Itored. 'Theke Note-Looks, it many , 
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are to be diſtinguished by A, B, C, &c. your 
Index muſt be well furniched with heads; yet 
not too much multiplied, leaſt they cauſe con- 
fulion. Your own experience will continually 
be tupplying what is defective. 


6. INVENTION is bettered by prad7iſe, by 
reading, by imitation, and by common-places. 


1 FoR pradiſe, let him have a Teacher, who 
himſelf hath ſome conſiderable dexterity znd 
practile in it, who may guide his charge by fit 
and eaſy rules and exerciſes, and notthrait him 
upon Ching in Books at firſt ; and may take 
, his ſubject after him, and shew him what more 
might have bin faid, and what he hath faid, 
bettered. Neither let the young man torture 
his mind art all; bur fer down what is ſuggeſt- 
ed by his memory or fancy concerning his ſub- 
ject, be it conſiderable or no. The Soul will 
by little and little heat, and wind it ſelf, unto 
higher conceptions ; and in tranſcribing, he 
may reject what is too obvious. Let him be 
taught firſt to fill up @ Sentence with epithetes, 
oblique caſes of the Inſtrument, manner, caule, 
and all circumſtances and relations : which 1s 
eafily known by the rection of the parts of his 
Senrence. Practiſe him in wo#t eaſy oppoſi trons 
of Not and But ; in molt eaſy deſcriptions of 
things moſt familiar ro him, to enure him to 
the obſervation and taking notice of what he 
ſees: in enumeration of parts and ſpecies, as The 
old is better. In Hiſtories or Fables ; giving him 
ſomewhat to make out the reſt, as Ultima om- 
nium jþes cvolavit e dolio; in moſt ealy and fa- 
miliar ſimiles, as of aShepheard and Magiſtrate, 
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piſmire and induſtrious perſon; ſufficient vari- 
ety of theſe is colletted by Eraſmus. Under 
ſimile's are comprehended alſo Metaphors, Al- 
legories, Fables, Parables, Symbols and the 
like. And it were a good exerciſe amongſt a 
Circle of Scholars, to propoſe a Symbol { the 
ealieſt firſt ) and every one to anſwer in his 
turn;z v. g. let every one give his Symbol of 
fortitude, and a motro or word for it ſuch as, 
& Pillar , which ſuſtaineth the greateſt weight 
laid upright upon it, the motto Retfum ſtabile 
a Pabn tree that grows up againſt a preſſure, 
Ti ne cede malis , ſed contra audentior ito ; tO a 
Die, homo quadratus , An oaken-bough ſtruck with 
lightning , impavidum ferient : A Rock, an An- 
wil, an helmet, &c. Fables are taken ( as Symbols 
from things natural) from things animate, as 
an Eagle , Cock , &c. —_— them with 
ſpeech and action; ſuch betwixt Men, are Pa- 
rables. So there are mixtures of all theſc, as, 
Eaſter ſaid to the Grizgs, tarde wvenerunt. There 
are allo compound {ubjects, which they call Em- 
thms, of which Alciat, Sambucus, and many 
others have made Volums. Such are alſo Im- 
preſa's of great Men, a vaſt number whereof 
are collected by Typotius and others. Another 
way of practiſe is, to apply all ſuch things as 
he ſeeth, or as occur in his ordinary bulines 
or converſation, to ſomewhat of morality, po= 
licy, &c. As ſeeing an Ivy thruft down the 
wall upen which it grew, one ſaid, that was 
the perfect emblem of a flatterer ; an onion 
having its germe covered with ſo many ſcales, 
reprelentcth a man that conceals his intention 
under many pretences, and the like. 
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2 FoR reading; verſe him well in inventive 
Authors : ſuch are generally all Paradoxiſts, Sa- 
tyriſts, ſuch as write one againſt another , De- 
clamators, Controvertiſts, and generally Ora- 
tors and Poets, as Cicero, Quintilian, Sencca;, | 
name him laſt, becauſe, tho his matter be ve- 
ry good, yet he husbands it well, and fpreads 
it thin. Among the Latin Poets, Lucan, Fu- 
wenal, Claudian , Epigrammatiſts, &c. Let him 
alſo uſe his own #vention before he reads upon 
his ſubject ; and in reading ſet Cown what his 
own fancy ſuggeſts upon, or beſides, the Au- 
thor; and let him alwaies read. Caſſiodorus re- 
ports of Tilly, that he refuſed to plead when it 
was expected , becauſe he had not read upon 
his ſubject. 


3 FOR imitation ; let him imitate thoſe he 
readeth ( as is taught in Rhetoric ) by traxſla- 
ting, paraphraſing, epitomizing, and compo ſing up- 
on his own ſubject ſomewhat like the other. 
Give him the fame ſubject with an Author 
unknown to him; and then compare his con- 
ceits, fancies, reaſons, metaphors, &c. with 
the Authors. Let him alſo vary diſcourſes, as 
an Hiſtory into a Diatogwe , or Epiſtle ; which 
take their Arguments from all occaſions ; as 
Antenor to Priamus, to ſend back Helena. Ara- 
” emnon to Menelaus tO quit her. So to vary 
Comedies and Dizlogues into Epiſtles and Dit- 
courſes, as Mitio to Demeas to ipare his Son , 
and the like. 


7. 4 FoR Common-places and helping the In- 
vention by them, many have written very Co- 
pioully ; . others think it altogether unweful. 
| For 
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For that experience teſtifies ; That thoſe, who 
have paſled the courſe of their ſtudies, and ne- 
ver underſtood or practiſed this Art, have yet 
had very good Inventions; zhat thoſe who ule 
their fancies, do not at all ſerve themſelves of 
theſe common-places, nor beg at every door 
for Arguments and Metaphors; zhat the mat- 
ter ſuggeſted by theſe places is only general, or 
an heap of univerſal notions, which is rather 
a diſadvantage then an help. Thus Art de 
penſer. But on the contrary, it muſt be ac 
knowledged , that all the Ancients , Ariſtotle, 
Cicero, &c. made great account of this; that 
tho ſome have great parts , that they can 
without Art perform the eflects of art, yet all 
Fields have not a River or a —_ in them, 
but ſome require the diligence of a bucket 
that thoſe ( whom they called Sophiſtz ) who 
governed in their daies, made Profeſſion, our 
of thele places, to teach to diſcourſe upon any 
ſubject pro & cor, and to fay all that could be 
ſpoken concerning it : that many of late daies 
have attained to plauſibility in diſcourſe meer- 
ly by Lullies art, which is but a few of thoſe 
common-places ; and thoſe too the moſt general 
and indiſtinct: zhat all conceptions are drawn 
our of thele places ; and if reaſon naturally as 
it were, and of her ſelf runs to them, it can- 
not but be very uſeful ( for Art is a more cer- 
tain guide then Nature ) to make her ſee her 
own power, to diſcover to her ſelf her great 
treaſure, and to direct her, whither to go for 
what she wants. For if the Soul be a great 
Palace furnished with all neceſfaries; is it not 
a conl(iderable aſſiſtance to the general Diſpen- 
{kr , to shew him where every thing is di- 
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e reaſon , why theſe are not more taught in 
the Schools, is, becauſe they are included in, 
and learned together with , Logic and Philo- 
ſophy; and tho the uſe of the Topics in Lo- 
gic be quite different from this Eere ins» 
tended ( which ſeeins to be the miſtake of that 
Author) yet being the things are the ſame, it 
1s left to the diligence and verſabiliry - of the 
Underſtanding , to apply them according to 
all their uſes. The uſes of Topics in Logic 
and Rhetoric, are to diſcover the value and 
force of a propolition in order to find out the 
truth, and to produce aſſent in our ſelves or 0- 
thers, either by conviction or pertwaſion z but 
here they ſerve to procure a right notion and 
apprehenſion of things, by con{idering all that 
belongs to them: as alſo ro communicate the 
ſame right notionsto others; and by queſtions 
to draw forth as many notions as the ſubject will 
afford. Ir is true alſo, that theſe p/aces are general; 
for being the common ſprings of wit and inventi- 
on, theycannot be otherwiſe; Invention being 
the well applying of general predicates to particu- 
lar ſubjects. Thus much alſo f confels that theſe 
Topics are not ſo profitable to them, who already 
underſtand Sciences,2s to thoſe who are ignorant, 
and concerning the uſcfulnes of them to ſuch , 
Matteo Pellegrini ( of whoſe Fonti del" ingegno 1 
have made much uſe in this chapter ) telleth 
us; that the Gentleman, for whom he com- 
poſed that Book, by the uſe of it, arrived to 
luch a perfection, as to beable in a short time 
to write, without defacing one word , many 
pages concerning any the meaneſt ſubject pro- 
poled to him ; to the great admiration of as 
many as knew him. Is 
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It is alſo to be noted, that ſome ſubjetts are 
barren , Which notwithſtanding will ſerve very 
well for beginners ; ſuch are univerſal, plain, 
ordinary themes and propoſitions, which are 
to be fertilized by divers Artifices; chiefly by 
clothing them with ſome rare or unaccuſtom- 
ed circumſtances; ſuch as have a shew of novelty 
or wnexpectednes, for nothing elſe is grateful. As 
to congratulate for a degree, marriage , &c. are 
barren, except there be ſomewhat particular of 
age, ſeverer examination, extraordinary merit, 
ETC. It is allo to be noted, that, tho ſome per- 
ſons have ſuch happy Inventions , that they 
can preſently compare notions, and as it were 
deſcant ex tempore upon a ſubject; yet will they 
ſometimes be at a loſs ; and then rheſe Topics 
will be uſeful unto them , tho perhaps not 
ſo much as to ordinary wits; who muſt read, 
and obſerve much, that they may ſtore up a 
Magazin of conceptions ; and practiſe much 
alſo, that they may readily and eaſily by their 
queſtions pump out what is to ſerve their occa- 
l1ons. For every > 5 eng is the anſwereo ſome 
queſtion, and we think we underitand perfectly , 
when we are able to anſwer any queſtion con- 
cerning our ſubject. All ſubjects alſo are either 
of ſingle words, or propoſitions. 

Invention concerning ſingle words conliſts 
chiefly in ſubſtituting other ſingle words for 
it, whether for expreſſions only, or to raiſe 
more matter for propoſitions. 

In short, the height of the Invention, a ſi- 
gle word is capable of, is an high Metaphor, Ca- 
tachreſis , or Hyperbole. I will give you an ex- 
ample of a ſin.;le theme , and how the fancy 
deſcants upon , and menageth it through - 
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the Predicaments, out of Imman. Theſauro, tO 
fave my ſelf the labor. His ſubject is a Bee, 
dead, in Amber , which he makes a compound 
ſubjee# , and takes firlt the ſeveral parts, Bee, 
and Amber. 

Subſtantia. 


AP1s. Aninans, fera, avicula, corpuſculum Vi- 
vax, inſectum. 

ELECTRUM. Gemma inavimis, Heliadum ſ0- 
rorum lacrima , arborum ſudor , humer concretus, 
Viſcus, gelu. 

| uan' itas. 

AP. Puſilla, brevis, levis, monſtroſa. 

EL. Gutta, ſtilla, rara merx , informe corpus , 
formas ſe in onnes wvertens. 

alitas. 

Av. Flava, auricolor ( for firſt she was iron-Co- 
lored, till Jove changed that for golden , be- 
cauſe she was his Nurſe ) ſozora , ingenioſa , 
prudens , ſedula, caſta, vitus , metuenda , ſonitu 
mMInax. 

E L. Flavum, mellicolor, illuſtre, perſpicuum, clarum, 
pretioſum, nobile, a fluido aridum , tenax, geli- 
dum, fragile, ſterile. 

Relatio. 

Ap. Fimo-genita , mellis genitrix , nobiliſſima 
inſettorum, Fovis nutricula , fera ſocialis , Reip. 
amans, fucorum hoſtis, Regi fida, Colonis chara ; 
Harpyia, Amazon, Pegaſo ſrmilis, Ariſt&i in- 
ventum. 

E1.. Ex populo genitum; matronis carum ; ſpt« 
culo,” auro, vitro, ſimile. 

Actio & Paſſio. 

Ap. Hortos populatur , dulces & floribus ſuccos de- 
libot ;, furunculos inſetatur ; nocuis nocet , telum © 
Jaculatur, venena fundit ; nettareos mol:tur fk 1 

acibus 
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facibus ceras miniſtrat ; aliis mellificat ; domos ar- 

chiteftatur ; Remp. gerit ; Regibus paret ; pro 

Rege militat ; fumo necatur. 

E1. Magnetica virtute paleas rapit ; animalcula 

'— illaqueat ; labra mordet ; oculos allicit ; Phae- 
tontem extinttum deflet ; artificum torno expoti- 
tur, elaboratur. 

Locus 8 Situs. 

Ay. Hyblza, Cecropia, odoris innata floribus, hor- 
torum cultrix , cerate urbis inquilina , domi i= 
dificat ; dulces nidos fovet. 

EL. In Eridani ripa, ad Phaethontis ſepulcrum 
ftillat ; monilibus &5. armillis inſeritur ; theſau« 
ris atque ſcriniolis ſervatur. 

Motus. 

Ap. Per fiorea rura volitat , vagatur ; ſemper 
fugax , quaſe aliger equus, & eques; dum woli= 
tat, puznat, 

E L. Trunco heret & ps ; lentum, ſegne. 

(uuando. 

AP. Brevis evi; in caſtris hyemat ; were novo ſe 
prodit ; in aurora roſcidum nettar legit. 

EL. JJEternum, immortale ; were liquatur ; den- 


ſatur bruma. 
Habere. 


Ap. Pennigera, alata, loricata, armata ; tubam 

& haſtam gerit ; ipſa telum & pharetra. 

E1.. Aurium appendix ; virginum geſt amen ; moni- 
lum decus &> luxus ; inter opes numeratur. 

So joining ſeveral of theſe together, you may 
call a Bee Ingenioſum inſettum ; hyblea hoſpes ; A- 
des Cecropia ; nobiliſſima fimi filia ; aurea Fovis al- 
trix ; florum predo, hirudo; Flor ſatelles ; cerea- 
rum edium architetta ; nettaris propinatrix ; met- 
tis opifex ; puſilla hortorum Harpyia ; volans wvene- 
fica; loricata avicula ; alata Amazon ; —_ 

tuba ; 


cat, &c, 
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tuba ; viva telorum pharetra ; ſurunculorum terr;. 
culum, oc. 

And Amber, Pretioſum gelu; ludluoſa Erida: i 
gemma ; jucunda Heliadum lacrima 0» monile ; 
Phaethontis funus , lapidium mel; aridus liquor ; 
concretns fluor; aurum fragile > cemmenus artorim 
ſudor ;, gelidus ignis; viſcoſa lux ; avicularum illex 
CG pedica; flavus palearum magnes , gemma rapax, 
mordax ; fulva Eridani ſupellex ;, lubrice opes , te-= 
naces divitie ; populea [polia , lapis ron lapis ; ar- 


. millarum pupilla ;, lacrimoſum Matronarum delici- 


wm, nobile aurium pondus. 

Then he joins both together, not conlicer- 

ing that the Bee is dead. 
Subſtantia. 

Nova Metamorphoſis ! olim flebilis Niobe in ſa- 
Xum, nunc afis flebilem in gemmam migrat : Mirg 
delicie ! Apis inter gemmas numeratur : lapis anima=- 
tur, animal lapideſcit : Meduſam vidit apicula ; imo 
eadem Meduſa eſt & lapts: novas natura docet in= 
ſtiones, in arbere gemmas, in genmis apes : prodi- 
gioſa fecunditas, lapir aviculam parturit, CFc. 

Cuantiras. 

Myrmecidis anazlyptis adnumerandum opus ; apis 
in gutta. Unica hec apis rempub. peroſa ſibi vivit ; 
ſola ſuum implet aviarium, &> puſlla ſe in aula ja- 


Qualitas. 

Futva apis fubva lucet in gemma ; elefrum dixe- 
ris wn elefiro. Cerne ut gemmeo radiet fulgore igno- 
bile inſettlum ; dices etiam Apicula eſt ſidus. Alzet 
Apis in flannma ; ardet in glacie : quid enim ele- 
(rum niſi flammeum gelu ? wviliſſma rerum Apis 
eleffro pretium aſtruit ; neſcias utrum utri plus 
conferat, Elettrum Api, an Apis Elettro. Huec 
pretiofior eſt captiva quan libera, eo carior quo 
clarior. 
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clarior. Hem wvoluptuarius puellarum terror Apis 
in gemma; de alieno ſuperbit Apis, luce fulgens non 
ſua. 

Relatio. 

Fovis altrix premium alterum tulit, olim aurea, 
munc gemmea ; imaginem cernis quam nemo expreſ= 
ſt, fine clo celatam ; nimis ipſa ſui amatrix api- 
cula perpetuo ſe miratur in ſpeculo. 

ctio. 

Arbor apim, apis oculos rapit , ex iſta gemma 
pateram confice, Nettar apicula propinabit. Cerne 
ut artlo complexu hybleam wvolucrem gemma foveat ; 
' alices eleffrum eſſe Adamantem. Ad Phaethontis 
ſepulcrum dolens apicula lacrimis obruitur. Aucu- 
pio deletfantur Heliades, wiſcus eſt lacrima. In- 
'cauta apis in lacrimis invenit inſidias. In furto 
deprehenſa gemmeis compedibus tenetur apicula. Non 
imipune arbores pupugit ut flores. Florum prado fit 
arborum prada. Avare volucri viſcus eſt gemnia, 
Elettrum widit Apis , mel opinata in illecebris la- 
queum reperit. Doloſas experta gemmas , Viſcata 
munera, &C. 

Locus & Situs, 

Gemmeg in theca latet venenum. In gemma la« 
titat fera: & opes timentur. Apum Regina regi- 
am invenit qualem nec Semiranis. Auream d0- 
mum ſib; condidit Nero, Apis gemmeam. 

Sumtuoſa hec Apis in gemma nidificat. In ſþe- 
culo excubias ducit. Gemmam cuſtodit apis qua cu« 
ſtoditur. Apim coluere /Egyptii, apem avari. In- 
fide infida latebra latentem prodit. Ubi aſylum 
[perabat carcerem invenit, &c, 

Tempus. 

Strenua bellatrix apis in gemma hyemat, eſtivat 
in glactie. Brevis &vi avicula lacrimis aternatur. 
Nuper @vis, nunc lapis. 
| Motus. 


UMI 
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Morus. 

Vernis feſſa laboribus apis vacationem obtinuit in 
gemma. Caſtrorum deſertrix in oftro cubat. A lento 
wvelox teretur. In liquido hevet, in ficco natat. Ni- 
mis alte twolitans Icario $. naufragium fecit. Ef- 
fugere ſi poteſt , nollet , illuſtrem ſortita carcerem. 
Rara avis volucri gemma, &C. 

Habitus. 

Novum indumenti genus, veſtita eſt apis &» nuda 
pellucet., Fam matronales inter luxus feram Nu 
meres, &C. 

If you add to theſe another circumſtance , 
the Bee dead in Amber, you diſcover a new 
field of matter. 

Subſtantia. 

Venefica hic jacet cui gemma venenum ſuit. Ti- 
tulo non eget hic tumulus, latentem cernis. Letha- 
lis hic ſuccus, quam necuit, ſervat ; dubites , apiſne 
niortua ſit an eletirum vivat , exanimatum corpus 
ſuum animavit ſepulerum. Hoc cadaver, uti He- 
etoreum, pretio redimitur, &C. 

uantitas. 

Puſillum hoc ſepulcrum Mauſoleo inſultat. In- 
gens miraculum apts mortua. Unica jam non et 
Phenix, alteram oftendit Eridanus. 

Qualitas. 

Obſ[cura olim avicula, dum extinguitir , lucet. 
Hoc cadavere nihil- pulcrius , nibil hac uinbrd cla- 
rins; Flyſium habet in gemma. Luxus eſt ſic pe- 
rire. Pretioſum hoc funus invidiam niorti de- 
Trax. 

Relatio. 

Gemmenm apicule typum cernis in protypo. Seſe 
ip/a finxit & fixit. m_—_ fatum experta eſt apis 
3n ſpeculo merſa. Hanc pueile vVivam oderunt, mor- 
tuam colunt, 

| Actio 
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Exigua hac artifex majori ingerio cadaveri ca- 
Tit quam corpori , ceream ſibi domum molita , ſe- 
pulcrum gemmeum. Nec lacrimis eget nec face; in 
lacrimis conditur, in tumulo lucet. Crudelis Nym- 
pharum pietas | innocuam apim dum lugent, necant : 
hanc amore an odio peremerint , neſcias , complexu 
prefocarunt. Mortuz Heliades hoſtem occiderunt. 
Mirum, auceps in gemma latuit. 

Locus & Situs. : 

Huic cadaveri ſepulcrum non debes ſed ſcrinium. 
nobili leto Leta wolucris fimo-genita in gemma mo- 
ritur. Sarcophagi pulcritudine capta mortem ſoli- 
citavit. Hunc tumulum violabit nems ; pretium ve- 
tat. Rapax wolucris rapaci conditur gemma ; flo- 
rum harpyia fic condi detuit. 

Morus. 

Fugacem licet aviculam lenta mors tenuit. Caſſes 
ebdiderat inter gemmas. Diu pennis velificata ca- 
- rybdim reperit in gemma. Novum malum ! in la- 
pide mergi. 

Tempus. 

Quod immortalis fit apis nil ſuperis debet , ſed 
morti. /Eternitatem Phario Regi aſtruit Myrrha, 
api Elettrum , utrique lacrima. Lethali hoc ſucci- 

20 mors apem perdidit, Apis mortem. 
Habere. 

Gemmeum cadaver cerne ; tales Proſerpina gem- 
mas geſtitat. Inops vittavit apes, dives morittr. 

Thus much for ſimgle words ; it follows con- 
cerning Propoſitions or Sentences : theſe conliſt 
of ſubjett, copula, and predicate. The ſubject in 
Irvention is either kept, and other copula's and 
predicates applyed to it 3 or changed to raiſe 
more matter ; and then is ſubſtituted in its 


place either, 
I. SYNO 
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I. SYNONYMUM: 84s for little, take epi- 
tome , compendium , pigmeus , homuncio ,  punitum , 
atomus, ec. or ſome other of thoſe expreſſions, 
found out in the places for ſingle words. 


2. GENvUs; as for treachery, take deceit. 


3. SPECIES; 3s for treachery, take Trea- 
ſon againſt the Prince, or Countrey , as Tar- 
peias ; againſt enemies, as Sinor ; or againſt 
friends, a Bocchus's betraying Fugurth to Sylla. 


4. T an E Cognata; as for treachery take feign- 
ed friendship. | 


5. Or its fimile's ; as of a Fisher baiting his 
hook; a Coy-duck intiſing thoſe of its own 
kind into the danger. For beginning; Root, 
fountain, ſpring, ( as of a watch) ſeed. 


6. OpposITEs; as fidelity. 


The Copula, for fo we will at preſent call 
thoſe Verbs auxiliary, by ſome of which all que- 
ſtions are made, and by which the predicates , 
whether Verb or Noun, are joined to the ſub- 
ject. Theſe are, am, was, with their divers 
caſes and perſons, have, had; do, did : make, 
made : ſuffer : shall, should ; will, would: may , 
might : can, could: owe, ought : uſeth or is wont. 
Theſe again vary queſtions by the Texſes or 
times; preſent, paſt, or ſuture: and both theſe a 
long or short while: ſuch are theſe queſtions, 
Is it ? was it ? hath it bin alwaies? lately, or a long 
time agoe ? will it be? would it be? may it be? 
might it be? &Cc. ought it or behoveth it to be? 

G ſeth 
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wſeth it, or 14 it wont to be? Apain all theſeare 
either affirmative or negative. Is it not? was it 
ot ?. hath it not bin? They are alſo varied with 
If, as, if it be, if is were or were not What would 
tollow ? If Alexander. had fought with the Ro- 
as ?- If the Sun go out of the Zodiack ? 

For Predicates, ordinarily Authors do pre- 
ſcribe no other Common-places for Invention 
then the Predicaments , which indeed do ſup- 
ply an{wers to very many queſtions, but not 
tO all. I have therefore rather choſen to fol- 
low Matteo Pellegrini, who reduceth all Predi- 
cates that can be applied to a ſubject ( as near 
as his obſeryation could reach ) ro twelve heads, 
or ( as he calls them ) Fountains and Springs of 
Invention ; which are theſe. 1. The relation 
or commerce between the objett and. human facut- 
ties. 2. Conſtituents or parts. 3. The cauſes, 
principles, or efficients. 4. The End. 5. The 
Aion. 6. Paſſion, 7. Quality. 8. Quantity. 
9. Time. 10. Place. 11. The Subjeds. 12. The 
Correſpondents, Of which I $hall ſpeak in or- 
der, shewing what ſub-heads every place con- 
taineth, and how matter may be drawn out of 
trem by queſtions. Yet I shall not ſet down 
all that is to be ſaid, for that-were both im- 
poſſible and unnecefſlary ; but ſufficient to make 
the uſe of them , and of all not ſer down, un« 
derſtood and practicable. The manner to uſe 
them is this; ſet down the common place with 
its parti-ular heads upon a ſeveral table or page ; 
till by frequent gu_ and praQtiſing they 
become ready and familiar to you. Then, by 
the auxiliary Verbs put in form of a queſtion, 
find our ſuch notions contained in each place 
as are agreeable and, fitting to- your ſubject : 

change 
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change alſo the ſubject ( as often as you have 
need ) by ſome of the former waies, and ap- 
ply the queſtions after the ſame manner to 
them allo. 


I. COMMON-PLACE. The Relation of 
the object to the faculties of man, is as divers 
as the faculties are ; 1. Serſ- external, internal. 
2. Underſtanding. 3. Expreſſion. 4. Afﬀedtion. 
Concerning ſenſe ( your tubject being the ob- 


ject of ſome of them ) are theſe and infinite 


other queſtions, v. g. a Battel. Have I ever 
ſcen it? at leaſt painted? or deſcribed ? might 
] have ſeen it? where? how long agoe? how 
often.? had I ſeen it , what would it have 
wrought in me? I would I had ſeen it, for, How 
can 1 imagine it ? what notion have I of it? 
hath my friend, or ſtranger, or acquaintance 
ſeen it ? ' had he ſeen it, or not ſeen it, what 
would have followed ? hath he dream'd of it? 
IF a Battel be fo terrible when heard , much 
more when ſeen; yet more when preſent in it. 
Could virtue be ſeen how would 1t allure all 
the World! *tis pitty a lye cannot be ſeen, that 
all men might beware of it. Apain, the paſli- 
on of the tenſe affords ſuch queſtions as theſe. 
The Comet, did it deceive , weaken, blind, 
aſtonich, confound, pleaſe, comfort, cheer, ths 
ſenſe * 


Semper ego Auditor tantum ? Munquamme Fee 
ponan , 
Vexatus toties rauti Theſeide Codri ? &Cc. 
2. CONCERNING Underftanding, or the in- 


cternal faculty of knowing. The aCtions where- 
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of are thinking , imagination , apprehenſion , com- 
prehenſion, perfected when we have a compleat 
notion, or Idea of our objeft ; this by man 
men ( an original of many errors ) is confound- 
ed with aſſent. Aſent or beleif that the ob- 
ject is {o, or not ſo; hereto belong alſo dowbr- 
ing, opinion, beleiving or crediting another , ſci. 
eace or perfect knowledg, deceit, error , previſion 
or forelight , remembrance, there being nothing 
that falls not out to be the object of the un- 
derſtanding , &c. Concerning theſe, we frame 
commonly theſe with infinite other queſtions. 
V. g. Columbuss finding out the new World. 
How came it into his thought ? did any think 
of it before? what imagination or conception 
was formed of it ? why were not ſuch, as be- 
fore him had that imagination, excited to un- 
dertake it ? did the Ancients think it impoſſi- 
ble ? did they doubt , whether it were not all 
Sea ? did they beleive their Predeceſlors that 
denied the Antipodes? how did Columbus firſt 
aſſent to ir ? what Arguments, what Authori- 
ties moved him? if he had not thought upon 
it, would any other? A m_ ſo probable did 
ir find many abetters? &c, How did it move, 
work upon Columbus , when he firſt gave his 
full conſent ? what Reſolutions did he take 
upon it? &c. 


. ExPREsS$10N, or that faculty which 


diſcovers our minds to others, comprehendeth 
Words, languages, ſpoken or written; our own or 
forreign ; ancient Or modern ; copious Or barren ; 
elegant Or rude; pleaſant or "Ms per ſpicuous or 
obſcure ; ambiguous, equivocal , ſynonymous, proper , 
natural, figurative. Again, verſe or proſe ; nar- 

ration, 
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ration, interpretation, queſtion : inſtructing, diſput- 
ing, determining, pA. 4 denying, propoſing, an- 
ſwering, confuting, amplifying, exhorting, praying , 
commanding , adviſing , congratulating , condoling , 
&c. All theſe again are 7rze or falſe; likely or 
wnlikely ,, doubtful or certain. 

To this head are referred alſo all expreſſions 
not by words; as by painting, graving, ſymbols , 
emblems, charadters, cyphers , hieroglyfics, mpreſas ; 
as alſo figns with the hand, eye, or other mo- 
tion of the body ; either natural, or by con- 
ſent of general cuſtome, or particular corre{- 
pondence. As alſo all natural expreſhons of 
paſſions, as ſighing, laughing, &c. 

V. g. Being to ſpeak of America and its Inha- 
bitants; 1 yr what is the = of the Coun- 

? what oe it is? who impoſed it ? 
whence deetvednetote he it?what is its ew ſigni- 
fication ? what the reaſon of impoling it? what 
ſynonymasto it ? is it equivocal ? who hath writ 
of it? in what language? how much ? &c. 

Again, is there any Map of it ? what doth 
it reſemble? is it painted any where ? &c. 


4. AFFECTION hath theſe ſub-heads , 
whence queſtions may be ſuggeſted. Delight 
and analy pain and pleaſure; love and hatred, 
deſire or averſion ; hope or fear ;, gratitude Or in- 
gratitude; anger, admiration, veneration , contemt, 
indignation, compaſſion, complacency , and in short 
all other motions, or paſhons of the Soul. In 
reference whereto I demand, if v. g. a vitit of 
a friend hath ever, and when, and how often, 
delighted me? whether it be a thing deſirable, 
joyful, &c. to me ? or if to any other, and 
to whom ? &c. If he should come, how would 
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my paſſions be affected ? what content? &C. 


IT. SEcoND common place of Conſtituents 
containeth three heads. 1. of eſſential degrees of 
Genus's, Species, &Cc. 2. of Particulars Of its Spe- 
cies, and 3. Of parts conſtitutive. 

The firſt hath ſubheads all Efertial predicates. 
Beginning firſt with exs, enquiring if your ſub- 
ied (v.g. an Unicorn) be, or it there beſuch 
a thing. So deſcending, if it be a ſubſtance, or 
accident. If a ſubſtance, whether corporeal , or 
—_ If an accident , whether quaztity , 
quality, motion ( ation and paſſion ) relation, time, 
Or place ; running through the Frm of your 
genus till you come to your ſubject it elf. 
Theſe ſubdiviſions of every genae are to be fount! 
in the predicaments. For example, an Eagle. 
Is there ſuch a thing? aſubſtance or accident? 
is it a ſubſtance created ? corporeal ? com- 
pounded? living? mortal? animal? irrational ? 
volative? wild? that flics {ingle, not in flocks? 
with a hooked-beak? living by pre7? &c. So 
concerning the firſt predicate, many queſtions 
offer themſelves. As, War is a thing, no great 
matter if it were not in the World. Weze it 
not that we ſee it acted every day, we shayjd 
eſteem it a fabulous chimera; ſuch as Cerberus , 
and the Furies, Were it not, from how many 
calamities should we be free ? Oh that there 
were never known the names of quarrels, dif- 
ſentions, hatreds, fightings! but that love, cha- 
rity, and peace reigned every where. What 
ſort of entity is War ? purſuing it through all 
its differences ; it is an Action, not peaceable 
or profitable, but troubleſome and offeniive : 
offenlive upon deliberation, not by Nature, > 
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cold is contrary to heat: for intereſt of ate , 
ro diſtinguish it from robbery - or private quar- 
rels. Menaged with open violence, not ſecret 
plots, with-armed multitudes, againſt an enc- 
my that defends himſelf with a-competent Ar- 


my, Sec. 
he ſecond ſuggeſteth to us conliderations, it 
the ſubject be one or many, {imple-or various ; 
and of how many ſorts, v. g. how many ſorts 
of Eagles? of War? by Sea, by Land, offen- 
five, defenſive ; juſt, unjuſt; horſe, or foot- 
fights ; fair or barbarous. So for particulars, 
the War of the Thrks againſt the Venerians, En- 
gish againſt Hollanders, French againſt Spaniards. 

The third of Conſtituent parts, whether efſer- 
tial, integral; and theſe homogeneal or beteroze- 
meal, Adjunits , as hairs are parts of Beaſts, 
leaves of Trees, and theſe either excrementt- 
tious, or elſe perfective and for ornament; as 
| — are parts of noble Buildings, Thezters , 

ountains, Piazza's, &c. of great Cities. Or 
parts of order, as beginning, micdle, end: ſu- 

rior , inferior; internal, external, &c. 'The 
Foul, hath it parts ? may it have ? why hath 
it or hath it not? if it had or had not, what 
ſort of parts? how many, &c. 


IIL. THE third Common-place is of Cau- 
fes, efficients or principles, to which are reduced, 
occaſions , inſtruments, means, or any concurrents , 
aſſiſtants, or acceſſories to produce the effect. 
"Theſe again are remote, rear, Or immediate ; uni- 
wverſal, particular : primary principal, or ſecundary 
and /e(s principal: total, partial, ſeparate, conjoin- 
ed: internal, external: neceſſary , contingent , for- 
tvitous , intended; weak , frm which may , or 


may 
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may 0t, be hindred : eaſy , hard: le, impoſ- 
fible: prepared, ——E : ai 6 xa ek 
gain, theſe are either of the thing it ſelf, or 
the thing being ſuch as it is, clothed with acct- 
dents and circumſtances. 

In human actions alſo are other heads, as 
the Perſon, our ſelves, or ſome other, friend, neigh« 
bour , ſtranger, enemy; Which work either by 
chance, by reaſon, by paſſion, and theſe love, ha- 
rred, &c. by force , neceſſity , or violence ; by - 
{ores by error or miſtake, by opportunity, &CC. as 

ar : 'by whom or between whom made? 
who the occaſion ? what moved to it ? what 
was the true cauſe? what the pretence? whence 
began it? with what Armes and Forces was it 
menaged ? what inſtruments or furniture ? what 
conveniences? how many artillery ? how many 
horſe? how many foot? how many $shot ? what 
ſtock of mony ? what ſtrength ? what experience ? 
what counſel ? who the General ? what a one for 
skill, courage, fortune? what under-Officers of 
all ſorts ? how qualified ? was he conſtrained 
to fight ? did he undertake the charge volun- 
tarily ? out of duty ? ambition ? doth he menage 
it by intelligence? treachery? or force? 


IV. Tax fourth Common-place is of the 
End and Means , or of Good; for the end of 
every Agent and every action is Geod either 
__ or ſeeming ; near Or far off; private or 

C. 

Of Ends there are ſeveral degrees or ſubordi- 
nations. The wltimate or ſupreme end. The 
chiefeſt is the glory of God the Creator £ next, 
the tion of the univerſe. And theſe are wni- 
ver/al of all things. Next follow more pork 

(ular 
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eular or mediate ends, the conſervation of the 
Species; the conſervation of the Individuum : its 
-light or pleaſure; excellency ; and convenience , 
boneſtum, or duty ; - to the Agent, his friends, 
neighbors, the public, his Country, &c. 
| natural Agents, though they work for an 
end, yet intend it not, but are directed to it. 
Only man, being a rational creature, knows 
and aimes at an end. And the end of the mar 
is one; of his Art, another : as the ſtatuary 
makes a ſtatue to get mony, &c. but of his Art 
is to reſemble the Archetype. Of mens intentions 
or aims, ſome are principal, others acceſſory; + 
ſome ordinary, others accidental. Pompey mar- 
ried Ceſars daughter; not for the love of pro- 
eny, zor for her beauty, or dowry ; but for 
1s own ambition, an accidental to marri- 
age. Some dire&#, others perverſe; as a Father 
recounts to his Son the worthy actions of his 
Anceſtors, to provoke him to the like ; which 
he perverts to pride, libertiniſm, dis-ſubjection 
to Laws and Magiſtrates, and inſolence to- 
wards his inferiors. And this happens ſome« 
times out of error and miſtake ; as when an 
Orator diverts his Art to get applauſe ; ſome- 
times alſo out of malice and wickednes, as 
when a General defires Victory to fatisfy his 
private revenge. When a man goes to Church 
to look upon an hanſom woman, &c. 

_ of ends, ſome are »/timate and prin- 
Cipal, Others ſecundary, inſtrumental, or means 
to obtain the other. As a Prince gives out 
mony, to form an Army, to fight an enemy ,, 
to overcome him, to take away his dominion, 
to ſeize it for himſelf, This is the ultimate 


end, the other are means. Of theſe alſo ſome 
G5 are 
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are proper and convenient for. the end; as if 
he, rhat deligns to be a Soldier, Iicarns to me- 
nage an Horle, to underſtand and ute arms, to 
endure hunger, cold, wearines, wounds, watch- 
ing, &c. Others are lmpengers as to quarrel , 
to ſwagger, to be drunk, fight, kill and tlay , 
every one he meets. To be an Orator, the 
proper means are to {tufy reaſoning and argu- 
mentation ; to imitate Cicero, Demoſthenes, &C. 
to obſerve the beſt way of diſpoling his mat- 
ter, clothing it with good words, phraſes , fi- 
gures, &c. the contrary and improper way, or 
rather impediment, is to ſcrape together a parcel 
of well-ſounding words, a few ſnaps of wit, &c. 

Again, ſome ends are obtained, others hin- 
dred; as 2 man delires health and ſtrength , /ed 
grandes pating , tuceteque craſſa annuere bis ſupe- 
ros vetuere. A Father delires his Son to be 
virruous and prudent, and provides him Ma- 
ſters, Books, &c. but the young man aban- 
dons himſelf to ill company , &zc. hindred 
by our own folly , oppolition of friends , ene- 
mies. &c. or fortuitous accidents. 

Queſtions concerning the End are ſuch as 
theſe. Wherefore? why ſo? to what end, pur- 
pole, intention * for whoſe ſake ? for what 

od doth , worketh, maketh, he this ? whar 
Shall he reap by it? hath he obtained his end ? 
hopeth he, shall he obtain it; what means tak= 
eth he to obtain it? are they rational, prudent, 
proper ? who can, hath, will, hinder him? or it? 


V. THE 5. Common-place is of Ations. 
Whereof ſome are immanent , , when the Agent 
is aiſo the patient , commonly exprefled by 
Verbs neuters in Latin. - Such are, t6 grow , to 
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fail, to move, to reſt, ro want, to haſt, to de- 
clame, to ſtudy, &c. to think, underſtand, 
&c. Others are tranſient, when the Agent and 
Patient are divers , aad are expreſſed by Verbs 
tranſitives, as ſtriking, heating, &c. 

ain, ſome ad:ons concern being ; as v. g. 
Pride, what doth, can, $hall, will, &c. it pro- 
duce? | Note that all the auxiliary Verbs have 
their greateſt uſe and force in this Claſſe ] ge- 
nerate , perfect, preſcrve, conſume, deſtroy ? 
Converſation begetteth ſumilitude in manners, 
mutual confidence, uniting intereſts, conſerves 
friendship, and is apt to procure advancement, 
&c. Debauchery conſumes the eſtate, deftroies 
health, 8c. 

Others concern qualities, and indeed all a#i- 
ons proceeds from the virtues or faculties of 
their Agents; whether natural or acquitite ; and 
Attions are as various, and COpious, as Qualities 
are. As a wiſe man gives good countel , and 
doth his ations wiſely. A young man doth, 
can, may , ws wont to do foolishly. Strong 
Wine, doth, is apt to inebriate. In action, 
the place, time, and quantity often afford mat- 
ter conſiderable. He can ipeak more boldly 
in an Ale-houſe , then at Court. The Sun 
warmeth and enlightneth ( becauſe bigger ) 
more then Venus; more alſo when nearer. 
How doth it move, act ? by it ſelf, by ano- 
ther ? by Nature, force, chance ; as the ,.Efici- 
ent, end, pretence, &c. Circularly ? directly ? 
how in youth ? how in age? how at firſt? how 
afterwards? ſlowly or haſtily ? conſtantly or by 
intermiſſons? equally or unequally ? mediately 
or immediately ? 

To action are reduced alſo Conſequents or 

Effects, 
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Efetts, which anſwer to the Queſtion , what 
doth it, or he, work? and of theſe ſome are 
wade, ſome are done ; . fome endure no longer 
then the action it ſelf ; as , the room is no 
longer light then it is enlightened. If the Au- 
ditors mind him not, all is done, as ſoon as 
the Preacher hath ſpoke his Sermon. 

Others remain after the attion is ended; as 


health remains , tho the Medicine have 
ended; Science remains, when the ſtudy. is fi- - 


nished. Science gets honor, honor emploi- 
ment, emploiment riches. A Prince what 
doth he? what ought he, &c. todo? to admi- 
niſter Juſtice. What will that do, or is it apt 
to produce? to maintain plenty, ſecurity, peace. 
Whar are the effects of theſe, naturally , uſu- 
ally, alwaies, continually? the peoples love, 
and readines to ſpend their lives and eſtates for 
him. Hence no danger of infurreQtions,. re- 
bellions, &c. he will live in great honor , and 
reverence With his Neighbors, &c. The gol- 
den apple, thrown by diſcords.amongſt the 
Gods at afeaſt, what conſequents had it, might 
it have? &c. delight of the gueſts: Emulation 
and deſire of the three Goddeſſes: Chuling of 
Paris to be Judge : Mercuries deſcent to carry 
him the meſſage: His undertaking it : his be- 
holding the three Goddeſles, &c. So the im- 
mediate effect of the Sun is heat, thence the 
warming of the Earth , railing vapors, thence 
clouds, rain. Again, from heat, Seaſons of 
the year,. generation of all plants, metals, &c. 


VI. Trae fixth Common-place is of Paſſion, 
or receiving an Action. But eſpecially /uffer- 
ng, Which 1s chicfly of evil. To this ——_ 

ing 
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being made, being done; was the World, could 
it be , could it be made, from eternity ? the 
rebuilding of the City, is it, may it, could it 
be done, finished , perfected, dettroied , con- 
ſumed and changed into better, worſe ? 

Why do ſome men grow as fat as Ehud, 
none as big as Golrah ? Qualities The Moon, 
becauſe receiving her light from the Sun, is 
ſubject to Eclipſes, changes, full, &c. Priamns, 
becauſe old, lived to be ſpoiled of his King- 
dom, to ſec his Sons lain, his City deſtroied, 
Ec. The Erhiopian is burnt with heat, the Lap- 
lander frozen with cold. 

In ſum, what ever heads belong to action , 
may be alſo ealily applied io Paſſion. 

What doth the object work upon us ? our 
ſenſes ? &c. what do all Simples and Medi- 
cines; Air, and all things (called by Phyſici- 
ans ) preternatural ? all things edible ? &c. 
work upon us in order to health and ficknes? 
What do all Arts work ? what all virtues, vices, 
eſtates, ages, ſexes, &c. work? well? ill? or 
indifferently ? 


VIL. THE 7th Common-placeis of Quah- 
ties, Which hath theſe heads. 1. Good and evil 
in themſekves, good is perfect , worthy , noble , 
excellent, happy , &c. Evil the contrary. 1n 
reſped# of others, neceſlary , helpful, fupertluous, 
profitable, agreeable, hurtful , &c. as Lucifer 
was created a molt noble and excellent ſpirit; 
buc afterwards became unfortunate, wicked , 
dangerous, malicious, in endeavoring to dimi- 
nish the glory of God, and deviing miſchict 
to man. Full of hatred againſt Heaven, and 
deceit againit Earth , &c. by which means he 

1s 
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is become the vileſt, and moſt deteſtable of 
all Creatures. 


2. QUALITIES occult, which are known 
only by their ations. What is the power, f:- 
culty, &c. of the Loadſtone? to draw Iron, to 
make it move towards the North, &c. who 
could beleive the power of Circe, to change 
Men into Hogs? 


. QuaLITIEs ſenſible, ſuch are beauty, 
uxllnes figures of 4 = 3 light, darknes; 
colours of all forts, natural, artificial; white , 
black, &c. for hearing , ſounds of all forts, 
S$hrill, loud, skreeking, whiſtling, din , noiſe, 
&c. So for ſmells of all forts, and taſts: alſo 
tangible qualities, as heat, cold; dry , moiſt : 
heavy, light; hard, ſoft; liquid, folid, thin, 
thick, ſubtil, groſs, clear, &c. and all theſe 


natural, or adventitious. As Lucretia was beau- - 


tiſul naturally, &c. 


4. QUALITIES of the mind, faculties, or” 


powers natural, or accidents, as in the. under- 
ittanding, perſpicacity, fagacity z memory , te- 
nacious , treacherous: invention , ready , {low : 
the affections allo and paſſions : virtues and 
vice belong to this head. 


5. ADJUNCTsS; as naked, clothed, armed, 
adorn2d, trimmed ; not men only , but Hou- 
fes, Citizr, Sepulchres, Fountains, and the like. 


6. SITUATION; as Cloth is tenterd, 
folded, &c. a Pillar upright , leaning , fallen, 
hanged up, &c. a living creature ſtandeth, ſit- 
teth, licth, kneeleth, &c. 7. REL 4a- 
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. RELATIONS; as Lord, Subject, Judg, 
Advocate, accuſed , Magiſtrate, Maſter, Ser- 
vant, Scliolar, teacher : maried, unmaried ; rich, 
poor, &c. noble, ignoble; glorious, in dif- 
grace, &C. 


VIII. Tmx 8h Common-place is Quar- 
tity; this is eatily and vulgarly known with its 
ſpccies. To it therefore belong number, one, 
many , few, &c. v. g. How many Suns are 
there? is it never ſeen double, or triple? why 
can there be no more ? if there were more, 
what would follow? is it divilible or indiviſt- 
ble? extended ? how far? how many parts hath 
it ? how great is it ? how large, long, high, 
thick ? greater then the Earth? how often ? 
how is it ro be mcaſured ? how long hath it 
laſted ? is it diminished or increaſed ? hath it 
any weight ? 


IX. THE gth Common-place of Time, hath 
theſe heads, alwaies, ſometimes, v. g. What is 
the duration of the Creator ? he hath alwaics 
bin. Is it poſhble he 8nould be not eternal ? 
if he were not eternal, what would follow ? 
why 1s he eternal? can any thing be eternal 
belides him ? Duration is varied into paſt , pre- 


ſent , and ſuture. Prudence conſidereth —_ + 


paſt, that zt may govern the preſent; and mz 
eth conjectures trom both, that it may well 
menage the future. The palt is contidered by 
memory; the preſentis in acting; in the future 
are concerned our hopes, fears, providence , 
Cautiouſnes, EC. 


2. DivERs meaſures, of time ; as ages, 
years, 
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years, months , daies , hours , moments , and parts 
of time as Morning , Evening ; Spring , Sum» 
mer ; Infancy, Childhood, &c. the beginning, 
middle, ending of the Duration of any thing. 


2. Occas10N, as favorable, opportune, 
accuſtomed, purpoſed, &c. with their contraries. 


X. THE 10th Common-place is where, or 
place. To which belong. 1. The ſeveral parts 
of the Univerſe; as Air, Earth, Fire, Water, 

eavens, Firmament, &c. North, South, &c, 
Zones, Climates, &c. Land, Sea, Iflands, &c. 
Countries, Aſia, Africk , &c. Indie mittit ebur, 
molles ſua thura Sabei. Where $hall we find de- 
ceit? in Shops and Markets, in narrow Souls. 
Where fubtilry ? in the Genoveſes., Where In- 
duſtry ? in Holland. 


2. PLACE is cither Proper, common; due be- 
longing to another. A Scholar in a Market 
is a fish on dry land. Place alſo is natural, 
violent, accidental z where it ought, is wont; it 
may ſafely, well, be. Our Country, dwelling, &c. 


2. DIFFERENCES of place; before, be- 
hind; on the right, left &c. hand; above, un- 
der; over againit, towards, &c. neer to, far 
off; in, by, at, &c. Where ſtood Carthage ? 
Italiam contra, Tyberinaque oftia. Where is water to 
be had? in the Fountain, River, Sea, Well, &c. 


4. QUALITIES of place, cold, hot; fruit- 
ful, barren; clean, dirty ; champaigne, moun- 
tainous; tilled, untilled , ſandy , chalky , &Cc. 


deicrt, inhabited. 
5. C1vVIL 
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5. C1vi1L places, as an Houſe, Town, Vil- 
lage, Villa, Shop, Marker-place, Street, Thea- 
ter, Church, Hall. Public or private. Sacred 
or profane, ſolitary, inhabited, our own, ano- 
thers. Where may a man plant, build, &c. 
upon his own. Where do tlatterers frequent ? 
the Courr. 


6. THE power or property of place. Vervecum in 
petria, craſſoque ſub acre natis. 


XI. Tae 1th Common-place is the ſubject 
to which any thing belongeth, ar wherem any 
_ 59. ere is nothing that may not be 
the ſubject of another. The cauſe may be of 
its propriety. Virtuous aftions ro whom are 
they proper? in whom to be found? in pru- 
dent perſons. What things are hot? thoſe ex- 
poſed to the Sun, are neer to the fire, are in 
motion. Who are cunning ? they who have 
much experience. The effelts nd ſigns. Who 
are noble ? they who do nothing baſely, or 
craftily. Who are true Princes? they who go- 
vern for the good of their People. ho are 
ſubject ro anger? they who have a sharpnoſe, 
curled hair, red face, &c. 

Subſtances are moſt properly the ſubject of 
other things. As God is the fountain of good- 
nes, the Angels receive it immediately from 
him. Men and other Creatures are good each 
in his kind. 

So for all other things. What things are, 
may be, uſe to be , ought to be , accounted 
long ? | Actions and Paſlions] a Journy from 
England to China. The works of Toſtatus Abu- 
lenſis. Delay of what is earneſtly defired. 

[ Time ] 
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—_ 


Place | the way from Paris to Conſtantinople. 


things ſmall and litrle. [_ Quality |} tick per- 
ſons, Women, pale .perſons, fearful, tired, &c. 


[ Action ] Children, old Men. [ Place] the 
Aſtatics, &c. 


V har things are weak and feeble. ) fk per 
> 


XII. Taz laſt Common-place is Correſ- 
pordents, which hath many under it, as | 

I. Before and after ; firſt , ſecond, third, &Cc. 
laſt: beginning, middle, ending. More or leſs. 
Whether is before, Saturn or the Swn? in dig- 
= and perfection the Sun is before: in place 
deſcending Saturn is before. In time they 
are equal. . 

2. The ſame and divers or different. Virgil 
was the Author of the Georzics, who of the 
LEneids? the fame. How doth his Poems dit- 
fer from Homers, Theocritus, Heſiod, Taſſo ? &c. 

3: Equal and wnequal : double, triple , &c. 
half, and generally all Proportions. 

4. Like, unlike ; contrary, oppoſite 3 and theſe 
varied with more and leſs. Alexander and Ful. 
Ceſar were like in boldnes, unlike in ftature ; 
of contrary diſpolitions. Whether was more 

rudent? leſs fortunare? Was Plato a better 

hiloſopher, or Dionyſius a worſe Tyrant ? the 
Aſtrologues prediction of G_ death, brings 
ro mind the like of the Earl of Pembrok. 

5. Union or conjunttion in the ſame attion; 2s 
when two act one upon another. Murtually , 
as two enemies, or emulators ſeeking to un- 
dermine one another. Or when both act ns 
on a third, as two Rivals toward the ſame Mi- 
ſtreſs. Or both ſuffer from a third , as two 
ſervants 
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ſervants under the fame Maſter. Or one act 


and the other receive or ſuffer, as the Maſter 
and Scholar, Judge and accuſed. 

6. Together , wear, far of : antecedent , concomi- 
tant, ſubſequent, either in place, dignity ortime. 
Chriſtmas brings to mind good cheer, mirth, 
o'l ry. A fealt ſuggeſts Meats, Cooks, Fich, 

oul, Flesh, Sawces, Dishes, Chargers, Wines, 
Cups, Plates, &c. The Spring brings in Sum- 
mer, Autumn, Winter. Ceſar makes me think 
of Brutw, Caſſius, Pompey, &C. 


_—_— 


CHAT. AL 
Brief Direfions for Elocution. 


Beg the Readers pardon, if, contrary to my 
] own defign, I here ſubjoin to the diſcourſe 
of invention, a few lines in order to regulate 
our ſpeaking and writing, what we have invent- 
ed. And the rather, becauſe amongſt the very 
many Books of Rhetoric, I. have not ſeen any , 
that declares the differences and reaſons of 
Stiles and Figures {o exactly as Eman. Theſauro. 
Our of him therefore, for the greateſt part, I 
have drawn this short ſcheme and profpett z 
whereby any , even meanly practiſed , capaci- 
ties, may be able to diſcern and judg of what 
is well, and Orator-like written or ſpoken; and 
conſequently himſelf alſo to imitate the Elo- 
quenteſt Authors, 
There are then divers manners of ſpeaking and 
writing. 
I, Co n+ 
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1. CONCISELYy, in few short abrupt Sen- 
tences, as men ordinarily ſpeak in common 
converſation, without any art, or order. As 

Dic mihi Damata, cujum pecus > An Melibei ? 

Non, verum /Egonis. Nuper mihi tradidit (Egon. 
Such is "4 frequent in the Comedians. 

Vos iſthec intro auferte : abite. Sofia 
Adeſdum. Paucis te vole. 
Dixi, audiviſtis, tenetis, judicate. 


2. SOMEWHAT artificially but imperfettly ; 
I. without any obſervation of numbers, COr- 
reſpondence, meaſure, &c. when a period hath 
no certain bounds, but goes on till the matter 
be ended, keeping the mind of the Awaitor 
ſtill in ſuſpenſe, till all is faid which isto ſay; 
which when it will be, the Awditor cannot 
divine, becauſe he cannot foreſee where the 
ſpeakers deſign will determine. Such are the 
beginnings of moſt of S. Pauls Epiftles.. Such 
is that beginning of Cicero's Oration pro Clio. 
Si quis Fudices forte adſit, ignarus legum, &c. till 
you come to quibus otiofis, ne in communi = 
dem otio, liceat efſe. So in that pro Milone 
ginning at Occidi, occidi non Sp. Melium oc. 
unto 20x modo weſtibulo privaret , ſed omni aditu 
&- lumine. So in Catone Majore. Plus apud me 
Antiquorum authoritas valet, gc. unto per wiſum 
ex Africano audiſſe dicebat. 

Such is that Dithirambique ſcene in Senecas Oe« 
dipus which begins, 

Effuſam redimite comam nutante Corimbo 
Mollia Niſzis armati brachia thyrſis. &C. 

Such that of Virgil in his Silenus. 

Namque canebat uti magnum per inane coatta, &fc. 
And /Eneid. 6. Principio calum ac terras, campoſque 

liquentes, &c. ouch 
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Such is moſt of the Hiſtorians manner of writing. 

This fashion of ſpeech the Greeks called Cra- 
_— Ar. Rhet. l. 3. c. 9. ſuch when an 
Athenian Ambaſſador uſed at Sparta , the Se- 
nate replied, the firſt part of your Oration is 
gone out of our minds, and the ſecond never 
entred in. 


4. AFTERWARDS Thraſmacuws, or who- 
ever he was, that firſt obſerved the pleaſingnes 
in Lyrics to proceed from their pauſes and mea- 


ſures , began to practſe the ſame in Proſe ; and 


to mince thoſe great and unlick'd matles into 
shorter and rounder periods. Of theſe, that, 
which conſiſts of one entire ſenſe only, and 
is not divided into members, ( ſuch as are moſt 
of Senecas) is called by Ariſtotle Periodus ſupina : 
and by reaſon of the omiſhon of the tranſiti- 
ons, and the frequent repetition of the fame 
matter in ſeveral words, is by moſt Orators re- 
jected. Wherefore others, out of more dili- 
gent obſervation of what was pleaſing, chang- 
ed thoſe round and incoherent periods into ma- 
ny more conciſe members: carving them , as it 
were, into divers clauſes and parcels; which 
were alſo made correſpondent and commenſu- 
rate one to another. So that they became 
neither mmtire, nor yet maimed; not metrical , 
yet not without meeter ; not in feet, yet not al- 
together /ooſe ; without Verſe, not without rythme ; 
verſe compared with other proſe, proſe compar- 
ed to verſes. This came not in fashion amongſt 
the Romans till the latter end of Tiles time ; 
which made his firſt Orations not to be ſo elo- 
quent as his latter 3 and himſelt to complain 
that he was going out of the World when he 

began 
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bezan to underſtand Rhetoric. And of ſome 
Orators in his time he faith ; In is erat admira- 
bilis curſus orationis, ornata ſeutentiarum contini- 
tas non erat. i. e. they had a wonderful fluency 
in their ſtile, choice 'words, and round full pe- 
riods, but they wanted the neat diſtribution of 
them into parts and members. The firſt is like 
an head of excellent hair, but hanging down, 
and flagging ; this other like the Ge Trir dis 
poſed and made up into rings and curles, Ex- 
amples of theſe are infinite in Plies Panegyric. 


4. TH1s Harmony or correſpondence of the 
clauſes of a Period conſiſts in three things, 

I. Equality of the members. 

2. Contrapoſition of the «words. 

3. Similitude 'of terminations. 

I. Equality is, when the divers clauſes of a 
period conlift of equal number of words, or of 
ſhllables, or times, {rwo Short ſyllables being c- 
= to one long) which is altogether as grace- 

ul. As Speremus que volumus ; quod ow "00 14 
ramus. Cic. Alterum optare crudelitatis eſt , alte- 
rum ſervare clementie. Superbia in fronte ; ira in 
oculis ; fallor in corpore; in ore impudentia. Plin, 
Si quid obtigerit, &quo animo paratoque''moriar ; 
meque enim poteſt accidere turpis mors forti wviro; 
_ immatsra Conſulari ; neque miſera ſapienti, 

IC. 

2. Contrapoſition, antitheſis, is a converſion or 
retorſion of the ſame words in divers clauſes 
of the ſame period. For the ſame words are 
ſeverally ( and often contrarily ) joined, to make 
ow. _ a ſeeming contradiction, or paradox at 
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Sepinus accidit ut imprudentes felititer, prudentes 
infeliciter agant. 
Inſelix Dido nulli bene nupta marito ; 
Hoc pereunte fugis, hoc fugiente peris. 

Stultus prudentibus, prudens ſtultis, viſue. 

Sometimes al{o words of a contrary {ignifica- 
tion are zyned together elezantly in one periodus 
ſupina. As, Inclinata reſurgo. Carpit 0 carpi- 
tur una. Yui ſpettavit wulnera vulnus habet. 
Sparta ibi muros habet ubt non habet. 

Sometimes words fignitying contrary things 
are placed in divers clasſ*s of the ſame period. 
As, Aut vivos amplifica, aut mortuos derelinque. 

Alba liguſtra cadunt, vaccinia nigra leguntur. 

Sometimes they are placed in manner of a 
Dilemma. Morere, ſi cafta es, wiro ; ſi inceſta, 
amori. 

Fupiter aut falſus pater eft , aut crimine vergs. 

3. Similitude of terminations, whether. 1. by 
iteration of the ſame words in ſeveral clauſes. 2. 
Of the ſame caſes and perſons of nouns and 
verbs, though not the {ame words, yer of the 
ſame or like found. Of the Spartans at Ther- 
mopyle. 

Trecenti ſumus , Jed wiri , ſed armati , ſed Laco- 
nes; ſed ad Thermopylas ; nunquam vidi plures tre- 
centos. Of the ſame, Nos ſine deliciis educamur , 
ſme muris vivimus, line vita vincinus. This cor- 
reſpondence is ſometimes in one word , ſome- 
times in 2, 3-4; and 5 ſometimes, bur rarely. 

Indignus cut vel improbi bene ve/probi male 
dicant. 

Dwn laurum acquifavit regiam, palmam ami- 

ſir popularem. 
Vel in negotio {ine periculo, wel ix otio cum 
dignitate efſe poſſins. 
LEque 
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ZEque nocent & qui nolentibus vitam officioss 


1mpertiunt, & qui volentibus mortem mali-- 


tiose negant. 
An tu me per hos in patriam revocare potu- 
iſti, ego teper eoſdem in patria retinere non 


potero? 


5. BESIDES theſe, there are two other 
ſorts of figures, or ornaments of ſpeech. The firſt 
are ſuch as move the affedtions, and perſwade 
as well as delight, and therefore may well be 
called Pazhetical. The ſecond are ſuch as con- 
ſiſt in ingenious expreſſions in the words them- 
ſelves. 

Pathetical are thoſe figures, which ſerve to 
expreſs ſome paſſion, or other operation of the 
mind; as the imagination, underſtanding, &c. 
whether they concern apprehenſion, appetite , 
anger, or any other affection whatſoever. Such 
are, 
I. Cognitio, to this belong theſe and the like 
expreſſions. Agnoſco, audio, intelligo , ſcio , expe- 
rior, video, @c. Agnoſco, agnoſco ; victum eſt 
Chaos. Sen. Nunc ſcio quid ſit amor. Virg. Neſcio 
quo patto fieri dicam. Cic. 

2. Rn; to which belong ex, ecce, 
adſpice, audite, &c. En quo diſcordia tives = 
duxit miſeros ! En queis, &c. Virg. Intuemini huic 
erutos oculos , illi confrattos pedes ; quid exhorreſci- 
tis? ſic iſte miſeretur. 

. Narratio, to which belong, dicam, enarro, 
&c. Favete linguss ;, carmina non prius audita Mu- 
fſarum ſacerdos Virginibus pueriſque canto. Hor. 
Nunc qud ratione quod inſtat confieri poſſit, paucis 
adverte, docebo. Hoſpes, diſce nouum mortss genus. 

4. Afrmatio , eſt labor , non nego ; pericula 

magna; 
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magna, fateor ; multe inſidig ſunt bonis , veriſſnne 
diftum. Cic. Afſirmo tivi, Caie Mari , non ſic re- 
ftitiſſet. Quan. 

Nezatio. Nego efſe quicquam & teſtibus diflum , 
quod &+c. 

Fole meis captiva germanos dabit ? non. 

5. Tronia. Ni fallor, feminas ferrum decet. 

6. Apoſiopeſis. Novimus & qui te. 

7. Preteritio. Non dico te a ſociis pecunias ac- 
cepiſſe ; non ſum in eo occupatus , quod civitates , 
regna, Jomos omnium depeculatus es ; furta, rapinas 
ommes tuas omitto. 

8. Furamentum. Per has lacrymas dextramque 
tram te. Virg. 

Teſtatio. Vos , Dii Patrii, ynow » Feſtor , inte« 
gro me animo ac libero P. Sullz cauſam defendere. 

9. Animadverſio.epitaſis. A reflecting upon what 
was ſaid before, or animadverting upon ſome 
circumſtance of what preceded. Obrepſiſti ad he- 
ores commendatione fumoſarum imaginum ; upon 
which he animadverts, Quarum nihil habebas 
ſmile preter colorem. Cic. in Piſ. 

Tu intrare illum Senatum poteris, O Tull:, in quo 
Pompeium non ſis viſurus ? tu illam togam induere , 
gue armis ceſſit ? Sen. in Suaf. 

Regina quondam ancilla nunc quidem tua. 

10. Parentheſis. 

11. Correttio. Antronium in campo vidimus, &» 
quid dico? widiſſe nos? Ego vidi. 

12. Repetitio. Commotus 101! es, cum tibi mater pe- 
des amplexaretur ; now es commotus. 

13. Admiratio. Novum monſtrum ! integer ali- 
tur, debiles alunt. Sen. 

I4. Exclamatio. 

I5. Extenuatio. Levia memoravi nimis ; hac 
virgo feci. Leve eſt quod attum eſt, 

H 16. Cone. 
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16. Commemoratio. O Myſis, Myſis, etiam nunc 
feripta illa diftta mibi ſunt in animo. 

17. Preſagitio. Neſcio quid animus grande prae- 
ſagit malum. 

18. Dubitatio. Dubito an moriendo vicerit , an 
Vincendo fit mortuns. 

19. Inquifitio & interrogatio. Nunc quero abs 
te, quare patrem ſuum Roſcius occiderit : quero 
quardo occiderit. Cic. 

20. Reſponſio. Yueris, quo jaceas poſt obitum 
doco? quo non nata jacent. 

21. Interpretatio. Si intelligis , Cicero, non dicit 
7074 ut Viuas; ſed roga ut ſervias. When Antho- 
»y offered him his life if he would ask ir. 

22, Occupatio, or preventing an objection. 

23. Fidtio. Fingite vobis. antiquam illam urbem 
widere, lucem orbis terrarum,  c. 

24. Im aginatio. Fam mihi cernuntur trepidis 
delubra moveri ſedibus. Virg. 

Pp Expreſſio , eetypoſis. Putares cadaver ambu- 

e. 


Ouacunque iter faceret, ejuſmod: fuit, ut non 
legatus Populi Romani, ſed ut quadam cala- 
mitas pervadere wvideretur. Cic. Verr. 

26. Proſopopwia. Tecum patria ſic agit. Cic. Car. 
27. Apoſtrophe , when we ſpeak to one that 
hears not. O Fons Blanduſie ſplendidior witro , 
dulci digne mero. Hor, 
28. Ratiocinatio, when one diſcourſeth with 
himſelf. 
Cur Pallas non nupta ? virum non imvenit ullum. 
29. Concluſinmcula , when the foregoing mat- 
ter 15 reflefted upon and concluded with ſome- 
what unexpected. As Cicero, having declared 
how the Herbereſi were by Verres condemned to 
pay a great ſum of mony to two of ——— 
&Sy 
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ſes, concludes. Itaque civitas wna ſociorum atque 

amicorumy duabus deterrimis mulierculss weltigalis 

wit. 

p Epiphomena. Sic dii ſpreti — Sie bu- 
mana conſilia caſtigantur , ubi ſe celeſtibus 
preferunt. Val. Max. 

Compendium. Illis parentis nullus aut &qui of 
amor, avidis cruoris, imperii, armorum, doll : 
diris ſelf is , brevier ut dicam, meis. Oedip. 

20. Perplexitas. uid agimus ? animum diſtra- 
bit geminus timor ; hinc gnatus, illinc conjugis cart 
cinis. Pars utra vincit ? 

31. Approbatio. Sic , fic agendum eſt. Bene eſt. 
Abunae eſt. Hic placet pena modus. 

22. Imperium. Egredere ex urbe Catiling , =— 
Egredere, purga regna ; I:thales tecum aufer herbas : 
libera cives metu. Medea. 

Admonitio. _— mea ſumma diligentia mo- 
neo; pro authoritate conſulari bortor ; pro 
magnitudine pericul; obteſtor. Cic. 

Obſequium. Tuus, O Regina, quid optes 
Explorare labor, mih: Joſe frefive fas eſt. 

So for the Paſhons. 

Blanditize. Animula dulcis, ſuaxvis animula. 

Salutatio & Apprecatio. Bene valeas, quiſquis es. 

St tibi terra levis. Dii te ament qui bac legis. 
Veneratio. Delubra & aras celitum , + patrios 

lares ſupplex adoro. 

Abominatio. Hew ſtirpem inviſam ! & fatis con- 

traria noſtris. 

Irriſio. Ah, ah, Ah, lpidus amator ſilicernius. 

Execratio. Dis te perdant, fugitive. Cic. 

Optatio. Feciſſet utinam Deus immortalis. Maxi» 

me wvellem, Fudices. 

Invocatio. Hymen, 6 Hymenae weni. 

Votum. Voveo tibi vitimam, fortuna redux. 

H 2 Obſecratio, 
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Obſecratio. Per has aniles ecce te ſupplex comas , 
atque ubers iſta pene materna, obſecro. 

Commendatio. Si te in germani fratris dilexi loco : 
ſee hec te ſolum fecit maxim, ſeu tibi morigera 
fuit in rebus omnibus : Te iſti virum do, ami- 
cum , tutorem , patrem. Bona noſtra hc tibi 
committo, ac tue manado fidei. 

.Concetho. Do quod vis; & me vidtuſque volenſ- 
que remitto. 

Gratiarum aCtio. Non erimus regno indecores , nec 
<eſtra feretur '_ levis , tantive aboleſcet 
gratia fatti. Virg. 

Reculatio. Now me deleftant ignoti domino ſervo- 
rum greges: nec ſonantia laxi ruris ergaſtula : 
olo dives eſſe: Patrem gratis amo. 

Exultatio. Fo. triumphe ! tu moraris aureos currus, 
& intaftas boves. Fotriumphe ! nec Fugur- 
thino parem. Horart. 

Jaftantia. Ez mos aliquod nomenque decuſque geſ- 
ſemus, 

Gratulatio. Letare, gaude gnata; quam vellet twos 
Caſſandra thalamos. - 

Plauſus. At mibi plaudo ipſe domi, ſimulac nummos 
contemplor in arcs. Horat. 

Ejulatio. Hei mihi ! nequeo quin fleam. 

Expoſtuiatio. Improperium. Ingrate ceſſas orbis ? 
excidimus tib1 ? 

Pcenitentia. Potens jam cecidit ira: penitet ; fatti 
pudet. Sen. 

Spes. Spero equidem mediis, fi quid pia numina poſ- 
ſunt, Heſurum ſcopulis. 

Deſperatio. Adum eſt, conclamatum eſt. Occidimus. 
Aures pepulit hymengus meas. 

Timor, horror. Sudor per artus frigidus totos ca- 


dit : omen tremiſco miſera feralis Dei. Sen. Pa-- 


wet animus, horret ; magna pernicies adeſt. 
Verecundia, 
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Verecundia. Heu me ! per urbem ( nam pudet tanti 
mali) fabula quanta fui. 

Audacia. Impudentia. Reſiſtam : inermes offeram 
armatis manus. Dabit ira wires. Ingentem 
confidentiam ! num cogitat quid dicat ? num 
facts piget ? 

Excandeſcentia, Minz. Accingere ira ; teque in 
exilium feras furore toto. Ve tibi cauſidice. 
Diris agam vos ; dira deteſtatio nulla expia- 
tur vittina. 

Nemeſis. Indignatio. 1ſthic nunc metuenda jace: non 
te optima mater condet humo, patrioque onerabit 
membra ſepulcro « Alitibus tiquere feris ; ans 
gurgite merſum unda ſeret. Virg. 

Miſeratio. Compeſcere quidem wverba , & audacem 
manu poteram donmare ; ſed menus captis quoque 
ſcit pareere enſis. 

Conteflio. Me amare hae fateor ; fs id peccare eff, 
fateor id quoque. Tibi, Pater, me dedo 5 quid 
VIS OREVIS 1MTPONEC, per a. - 

Deprecatio. Miſeremini familie, Fudices ; mijere- 
mini fortifſani Patris ; miſeremini filii. Cic, 


3. OTHnE R figures there are, which conſiſt in 
the words: as Metaphors of divers forts, whe- 
ther the Geras for the Species, Species for the Ge- 
zur, part for the whole, or the like. As Hypory- 
poſts, or applying of words of life and ſenfe to 
things inanimate. As Hyperboles, Lacorviſms, Op- 
poſitions, ſuch as Camps liquentes, liquidi Chry- 
ſtalk; Or Deceptio, when a ſentence ends unexpe- 
Ctedly. Spero tibi eventuram hoc anno maximam 
meſſem mali. Her mouth , oh heavenly ! wide. 
Tua nitet in fronte ſulzor aureus, argentim in cir= 
ris; ſmaragdus in oculis ; ſapphirus im labiis ; chry- 
ſolithus in genis ; collum in reſti. 

H 3 Meta- 
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Metaphors are of divers forts ,i.e. are taken from 
divers common places. 


1. From likenes Homo quadratus. 
2. From the attribute Regnat gladine. 
3. Equivocation Fus Verrinum. 
4. Hypotypolis Pontem indignatus Araxes. 
5. Hyperbole Inftar montis equum. 
6. Laconiſmus Carpathii leporem. 
j Oppoſition Mens amens. 
. Deception Vale apud Orcum. 


More particulars may be found in Authors; 
thus much is ſufficient for this place , where this 
diſcourſe intruded it ſelf, belides my intention. 


OR 
——_— — 


CHAP. XIIL 


Of bettering the Fudement. 


I. HE Fudgment is that faculty whereby we 
# þ -Eap ij. e. Zudge of, true and falie; 
ooa and bad; better and leſs good. Naturally 
ome (7.e. ſedate conlidering perſons) are bet- 
ter diſpoſed to it then others; but none at. ain any 
conflereble perfection in it any other way, then 
by experience. Experience (I ſay) of others commu- 
nicated by Books or inſtru&ion, and of themſelves 
by their own obſervazion. The habit, which per- 
fects this faculty, (as that which regulates the will 
and affeftions 1s virtue) is Wiſdome or Prudence. 
That great power , whereby we live in happineſs 
and content; whereby we excell all other crea- 
tures , and moſt men alſo; being by it out of the 
reach of their deceit and craft , and not impoſed 
upon, or derided, by them ; whereby our reaſon 
and better part is regulated ; and whereby ws 
ought 
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ought to govern both our ſelves and others. This 
if ut be applied to particular ſubjects hath ſeve- 
rall names; as if to govern Cities or Common- 
wealths, *tis pohitical prudence; if Armies and 
War, military ; if a family , economical, &c. with 
none of which I inemedle, but only with that, 
which concerns every particular perſon in the 
conduct of his life : and here only in general z 
reſerving to the ſecond Part ſuch particular rules, 
as either my own or others experience, that I 
have read , have ſuggeſted. In this place therefore 
I shall only adviſe (as wall as I can) how the facul- 
#y is to be cultivated for the implanting rut great 
perfection. 


2. AND firſt take notice; that the ex- 
erciſing this faculty is the employing of all the reſt. 
For it is in vain to give wdgement without CX- 
amining the reaſons Feviled by Invention) for 
both parties ; and the like caſes in former times 
agpetten by memory. For the chief employment 
of the zrdgment being concerning the future , ei- 
ther the choice of an End, or of apt means to an 
end; no man can promiſe to himlielf any ſucceſs 
in his election without engaging all the powers 
he hath. As there muſt be. 1. [Suppoling the 
end to be already reſolved upon and alwaies be- 
fore his eyes ]a propoſe or finding out feverall v. g. 
mediums to anend. Which is called Counſel. 2. A 
comparing theſe together , that he may be able to 
chuſe the beſt and propereſt , and Eoneſteſt for his 
purpoſe, ( for if he uſe dishoneſt means, tho 
proper , 'tis craff and ſubtilry , as to chuſe impro- 
per is folly and want of wiſdom.) This is the im- 
mediate action of Fudement ; and which conſiſts 
of many parts. As 1. circumſpedtion of all circum- 

H. 4 ſtanccs 
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ſtances of time , place, and all other opportuni- 
ties ; 2. Caution tor prevention- of hinderances, 
conlidering all dangers, and difficulties, he is 
likely to encounter ; andetitiier providing to de- 
cline and avoid, orarming himſelf to reliſt, or 
ſuffer them. 2. Solertia or good and rational con= 
jecturing of what is likely ro ſucceed. 41ly A firm 
reſolution , and competent ſecrecy. And laſt 
ly a conſtant and due execution of what is well re- 
olved. Now becauſe this knowledge is very dif- 
ficult , and at the beſt bur a conjecture, it is ne- 
ceſlary to conſider what hath ſucceeded keretofore 
wpon ſuch premiſes , tor that is. moſt likely to _ 
pen again : but this cannot be done without the 
aſſiſtance either of Books or experienc'd perſons, 
who have ſeen and knownthe like caſes and ſuc- 
ceſſes: and this cannot be without much ob/er- 
wation and taking notice of things in the time 
of their actual fourishing ; and ſtoring up ſuch 
rules and hiſtories in the memory tor future ” 
plication. By the way it will not be amiſs to take 
notice, that as there is 0 new thing under the Sun , 
ſo neither any new ation ; but the ſame are repre- 
ſented over again under varying circumſtances ; 
ſo that he, who intends to be a wiſe man , mu 
endeavour to diſtinguish the Aion ( as Phylici- 
ans do in judging diſeaſes) from the circumſtances ; 
that he may be able togivea good judgment and 
prognoſtic; and afterwards /to frame a general 
rule , which may ſtand him in ſtead at other times 
and occaſions. 


3. OyPos1TE to wiſedom is folly, that baſe, 
abject , low, poor , ſordid, condition ; which ren- 
ders a man weariſome to himſelf, and contemrible 
to others ; expoſed to eyery ones deceit and craft z 

a ſlave 
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aſlave to his own paſſions and others flatteries 5 . 
and a ſtock whereupon to graft any vice,shame, or 
miſery. This is made up of two Ingredients, 1gn0- 
rance and Error. To avoid which , as alſo to re- 
Etify the underſtanding , and abtain a true notion 
of things as they exiſt in the World , and relate to 
us, it 15 neceſlary that we. 

I. Endeavour to be ſet at liberty from the dominion. 

1. Of Vices. 2. Of Paſſions. 

2. To uſe much attention , conſideration , and 
weighing things them ſebves. 

4. Thataman nw be virtuous it is not ſuſfi- 
Cient that he zow and then do virtuous ations ; 
nor that he do them frequently out of _w na- 
ture, intereſt , mode, paſſion, or the like: bur 
that he work diſcreetly , conſtantly, habitually , and 
for a good end , and by deliberation and choice ; 
which two laſt conditions neceſlarily preſuppoſe 
Prudence. So that as no Virtue without Prudence , 
neither is it without them. For it hath bin the 
obſervation of all knowing and diſcreer perſons , 
and thay have delivered it for a certain rule, as 
hath alſo the Holy Spirit, and Wiſdom of God 
himſelf ; that virtuous courſes onely , together 
with Gods grace obtained by much prayer and 
interceſſion , are capable to make a man wiſe, 
3. e. to direct his actions in ſuch manner as he 
Shall not need to repent of them. And that there-- 
fore ſuch aCtions are called good: and others evill, 
becauſe of the evil conſequents; that they brin 
ſuch as perform them to ſorrow, repentance and 
miſery. Hereupon are grounded thoſe rulesjin the 
holy Scripture, that ze fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of Wiſdom , that the beginning of Wiſdom 
is to avoid folly , and wickedneſs. ,I hat i? s 
ſport to a fool 30 do wickedly , and the like: Reli- 
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gion being the chiefeſt and ſupremeſt of all vir- 
rues. An evilman ſeeks occaſions to gratify his hu- 
mor ; and at beſt thinks to ſtop at the confines be- 
twixt paſſion and vice; but a wiſe man avoids the 
occaſions of vice, which he looks upon as a diſeaſe 
of the Soul, contrary to the natural and due con- 
ſtitution of it, and ſubverting its true tone and 
diſpoſition. And thatevery wice in particular is 
contrary to Prudence , appears; becauſe Covetouſ- 
wes inſtead of wiſdome introduceth craf?, ſuttilty, 
deccitfulnes , which are called the wiſdom of the 
World. Pride breeds confidence of a mans ſelf , and 
deſpiſing others adviſe and counſel ; and /uft ( the 
third fountain of all vices ) is the mother of zegl;= 

ence, py itious ———_— inconſtancy, and at 
Ten of that blindneſs of underſtanding , which 
renders them uncapable of diſcerning » ſuch 
things eſpecially as concern their Souls, but even 
fuch alſo as are advantageous to their temporal 
welfare ; and of chuſing better from worle ; fit 
and convenient from improper and aliene. 


5.P A$$10Ns5s,tho not ſo immediately concur- 
ring to the ruine of the Judgment as vice, yet 
indirectly and by conſequent deſtroy it alſo. f or 
being (as I ſaid before) undeliberate motions to- 
wards objects pleaſing or diſplezſing , and there- 
fore in the ſenlitive You; the objects paſſin 
through that to the underſtanding , carry wit 
them that rin&ure or forme they there receive by 
thoſe Actions; nor now as pleaſing or painful, 
but as good or bad ( for ſo the paſſn repreſent 
them. ) And if the: Iztelle&# do-not {peedily reflect 
upon the deceit ; and ſeparate and cleanſe the na- 
tural from the paſſionate , wherewith it is ſtained, 
& becomes partaker of, and ingaged in, the er- 
IOT.. 
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ror. And ſonotonly looſeth the true notion and 
knowledge of the object , but _ it alſo 
under a wrong and falſe Idea ; miſtaking v. g. the 
pleaſure or good for the object. And whatever it 
receives or conſiders, whileſt in that diſpoſition, 
is conceived under the ſame miſtake. So rhar all 
paſſions more or leſs, according to the degree 
of their ſtrength , render the underſtanding par- 
tial and unindifferent, and' conſequently erro- 
neous, and unfit to judge in ny thi of mo- 
ment. Hence it is, that a man in —_ tho 
the alteration be only in himſelf, yet ima- 
ines the World without him to be changed. 
hat was before eſteemed 5 when now look'd up- 
on through this falſe light , appears contemrible'; 
and the contemned becomes admirable. The 
beloved or defired is without faults , is excellent 
and eaſy; the hated is all faulty , unworthy , 
and impoſſible. Yet is this no great matter com- 
_ to the Paſfons, when jthey are in their 
eight and vigor. Do we not fee how for the 
fatisfying of a luſt, and enjoying a revenge, a 
man breaks —_ all Laws, all obligations 
natural and civil? how he regards not what 
injury or affront he offers even to Magiſtrates 
and Parents ? how he deſpiſeth all inconveniences 
and evill conſequences, his own or other mers 
reaſons may forewarn him ? But I will not med- 
dle with theſe extravagants , utterly unfit to be 
carved into Mercuries , and will conſider thoſe: 
which work more mildely ; and ſeduce , not tram- 


ple upon, the Judgement. Such are, 


1. SELFLOUR, or ſelf-eſtimation, an 0- 


vervaluing of a mans own * OPINIONS , Or 
actions. An error in ſome tort eve 


ary to the 


actions: 
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well-being of man; for should every one know 
exactly the meaſure of his own ability , the grea- 
teſt part of the World would be milerable. 
Every man , therefore , makes himſelf the ftan- 
dard for all others, eſteeming every ones abili- 
ties and actions, as they are equal or confor- 
mable to his own: And this ſeems to be a na- 
tural ſuggeſtion ; but if it be too much indulged, 
ſo that either for pride of his own parts, know- 
ledge, &c. or for intereſt and covetouſneſs ; or for 
bonor and reputation ; or for cuſtom and educa- 
ion ; or any other by-refpect, aman warp his 
Fudgment , he lies under a laſting and univer- 
fall prejudice. For this is the beginning of Opi- 
ziatrety; and when deſpiſing the advice Arrds ng 
ment of others, he fo//ows only his own coun- 
fel , is it not juſt that he should be permitted 
to fall into the conſequences of his own. opi- 
nion ? he that bends, and plies his reaſon to his 
paſſion , why should he not Enjoy-the product 
of his indiſcretion ? why: should he that ſows 
folly , reap the fruit of counſel and adviſe- 
ment ? But to inſtance in the foreſaid par- 
ticulats. 


1. HE that is conceited of his own worth, eo ipſo deſ- 
piſ*th others., and thcrefore will not read or 
take pains to informe himiclf what oti:zer Men 
fay or know, but when he fix:ta in himſelf rhis 
propolition , tat other Men are more ignoraut 
then he ;. then whatever comes in his fancy , 
ſeems to be. an addition toknowlecg ; and tauſt 
either be reſerved as a myitery , or vented as 
the Depth. of Science. , and Oracle of wit ; though 
many. times 1t is but either a grea? error , Or at 
beſt , a wwlgar truth, And the moſt extrava- 

gant 
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ant and pron conceits, as being moſt of all 
Fis own, he eſteems and values the moſt. Such a 
man frames to himſelf notions and opinions , 
which all the World is toſubmitto, and theſe 
alone are to be —__ and propagated ; and all 
oppolers are opiniattres, and ignorant, if not ma- 
licious , contradiCcters of the truth, and envious 
of the glory of him that diſcovers it. Hence 
comes the ſpirit of contradittion, that let the ad- 
verſe opiner ſay what he will , his reaſons will not 
be heard ; for indeed our /carned man ſtands upon 
his guard againſt truth ; and fo at laſt, inſtead 
of Pir arguing , turns to chicanery and Pedan- 


tery. 


2. How much intereſt and ſecular reſpetts 
wreſt the judgement , is manifeſt ro any one 
thar obſerves ; that the zhriving opinions , and 
ſuch .as are countenanced by them that can re- 
ward , never fail of abettors. But I can eafllier 
pardon theſe then thoſe who for hve of gain 
oppoſe the Magiſtrate and Government ; who 
knowing the humor of the ordinary people to 
be againſt obedicnce, and ſubjection , make uſe 
of it to diſturb the peace , that they may fish 
the better. They gain Proſehztes that they may 
grow rich ; they gather CEurches that they may 
collef wealth ; and heap up Diſciples , that they 
may multiply colleftions. Thus they deceive un- 
learned and unſtable Souls , of their temporal , 
as well astheir ſpiritual , goods : and care not 
what craft and deceittulnes they uſe that they 
may fill their purics ; their Arts are infinite , 
and ſcen of every one but thoſe who are decei- 
ved by them. | 


3. V A1N- 
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3. VAIN-GLORY, or deſire of ſeeming more 
knowing then other perſons, is as ſtrong a paſ- 
fion, ever ſince our fuſt Parents were carried 
away by it, as any that moleſts our Souls. This 

oes masked many times under a vizor of 

eeking Reformation , advancing knowledg, and 
the likez when ir is in reality ſeeking applauſe , 
inſinuating into a party, and vaunting our own 
ſelves. The beginnings of this deluſion are ma- 
ny times very ſubtil, and diffcultly diſcerned , 
except by thoſe who are very jealous of them- 
ſelves. Hence comes an itch to invent or pub- 
lish new opinions and fancies; #0 quarrel tor 2 
new interpretation, and even go to Law for 
the primogeniture of a notion. From hence 
alſo , if sharpned a little by covetcouſnes , 
comes all editions , diſobedience ro Magiiſtrates , 
hereſfies, ſchi{ſmes; and rebellions. it not 
ſtrange to ſee an ignorant perſon , without 
comprehending, or ſo much as taſting, the prin= 
Ciples of Arts and Knowledg, to judz for him- 
ſelf » and ſcorn to be guided; eſpecially in 
thin2s of conſequence, where moſt caution is 
to be uſed ? he that will not refuſe to be 
tauzht ro be a Shoe-maker, ſcorns to be inſtru- 
Red in Divinity; and he will ſubmit to a Ma- 
fter of a Trade, that will not bow to a Dodor. 
If a man well furnish'd with this /piritzal Pride, 
happens to be informed in ſome icular 
knowledg above the reſt of his condition; he 
inmeccitely thinks himſelf inferior only to An- 
gels ; inſtruttion he deſpiſeth; all ignorance, yea 
2nd ſometimes Sciexce too, he deficth ; and 
pretends to nothing but inſpiration , and, the 
conſequent of that, izfallibility; then hath the 
Deyil perfected his work. in him, he is ad- 
: vanccd. 
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vanced as far in error as is _ and be- 
comes a ſeducer and an impofor. 


4. OF all Opiniatrety, that which ramen 
from Cuſtome, and Education, is the leaſt ab- 
ſurd; yet a fault it is alſo, and more difficult- 
ly conquerable then the reſt. For the errors 
become in a manner conmatural ; and tho 
a diſeaſe, yet have ſo tincted the Underſtand- 
ing, that it apprehends nothing but through 
them. And therefore the more any one knows 
in his error, the more difhcultly is it eradi- 
cated ; yet time, and labor will do much; one 
euſtome not being, to be expelled but by another. 
From this force of Education it comes, that 
bereſies and diſſerſ:ons are for ſo many genera- 
tions continued ; that whole Orders, and ſome- 
times Natiors eſpouſe one opinion ; and that con- 
trary to anctaer as Wiſe and learned as it {elf, 


2. TIMOROUSNES, baſenes, or ſlothfulnes,, 
is another orizine of Errors, quite contrary to 
thoſe produc'd by ſe/f-love; when a man ſeems 
to have no opinion of his own, but to aſlumethe 
colour and tincture of thoſe with whom he 
converſeth. The _ takes for {1 e what 
any other perſon affirms, the Complaiſant for 
true. This is indeed the moſt peaceable way , 
and tke beſt to make a fortune, but corrupts 
the juds ment more then the other. For ſuch 
2 man either deſpiſeth Truth as a thing of no 
value, not worth laboring for ; or his ew Soul, 
as if God had not given im reaſon , but had 
brought him into the World, and not endued 
him with ſufficient ability to guide himſelf in 
it. Such men uſually admire other mens per- 
ſons, 
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ſons, and take things upon” the credit either of 
a greater number againtt a /z{5 ( which in diffi- 
cult matters is very dangerous) or ſometimes of 
aleſs againſt a greater. Or of perſons not verſed 
in what is deſired to be known, as of a learn- 
ed man in things of piety or ſecular prudence ; 
of a pious man in matters of learning and the 
like: yet this is better then to take a mans 
judgment, becauſe of ſome external and acciden- 
fal advantages ; as to' think a man /earned, or 
in the truth, becauſe a friend or acquaintance: 
Or, I am of hi opinion, becauſe I gain, or hope 
to get, by him. Or, he « rich, for which Men 
hold him wiſe. He hath ſo many /egions, there- 
fore he hath reaſon. Or, he is in great Othce, 
he is above us, therefore wiſer then us; he is 
of our Order, therefore we muſt ſuſtain him. 
From this admiration of perſons it comes, that 
he is thought a good Preacher that ſweats and 
labors in the Pul it; or he a good Advocate 
that bawhks at the Bar : or he a wiſe man taat 
talks gravely. We alfo think him a wicked 
perſon or our enemy that is acquainted with 
ſuch, as if all that converſe together joined in 
the ſame intereſt; him proud and inlolent, 
that neglects a due civility ; him ignorant, that 
is flow and filent; and him to have taken good 
counſel, that hath ſucceſs. Hence alſo it pro- 
ceeds that moſt Men admire what is i» fashion 
and vogue even in Relig7oz it ſelf, and {earning, 
as well as in clothes and phraſes. That Men 
are taken with shews and ſplendor, and vain 
appearances ; and are unwilling to go out of 
the track ; but relinquish reaſon, and many 
times virtue it ſelf, becauſe they want com- 


pany. 
Bur 
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Bur that which moſt impoſeth upon perſons 
of learning and prudence, is; if they ſee a man 


ſay much truth, and well, they are apt to take the 


reſt of his P—__ upon that credit. The ſtrong 
carries off the weak ; and the Underſtanding once 
conquered , -1s not willing to try her ſtrength a 
ſecond time againſt the vidtor. 


3. I W1LL mention no more of the Paſj- 
ons; but in short reduce all the cauſes of errors 
to2. heads of misjudgzirg. The firlt is too haſ?y 
aſſenting, the ſecond zoo ſlow. For the firſt, 

1. There being no propolition, for which 
ſomewhat may not be faid; many Men ( whe- 
ther out of patſion, intereſt, want of ability or 
leiſure, lazines, or whatever other cauſe ) reſt 
with the firſt appearance, and by little and little 
take root, and fix in error. Alas how few car 
judg of probabilities! of them that can, how 
few will take pains to weigh and conlider ? how 
many are coxcer#d that Error should be Truth ? 
and who are fo eafily deceived, as they that 
think themſelves wiſeſt ? Hence it comes, that 
fo many Men abandon themſelves to ſerſuelity, 
covetouſnes, and other vices, without remorte, 
or diſcovering the fallacy, for they aſſume to 
themielves certain reaſons built upon {light 


- foundations, which they are concern'd should 


be true, and therefore they will ot examine 
them : but becauſe they have ſome ( tho 
but very ſmall) shew of reaſon, they ſerve 
them, firſt for diſcourſe with others, and then 
to fool theraſelves. . As generally for all vice 
they urge. 

The example of other Men, the moſt, ma- 
ny alſo in proſperity, and many eſteemed good 
that yct are vicious ſome way, | That 
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That it is not ſo bad, or dangerous, as is 
pretended. 

That many fin, yet but few punished. And 
the like. 

For pleaſure, ſuch as theſe, 

That natural deſires are vainly implanted in 
us, if not lawful. 

That it is for poor and impotent perſons not 
to beitow upon themſelves what they defire ; 
to bridle appetites and luſts is an argument of 
lownes of ſpirit, or want of power; and that 
by this, great perſons are diſtinguishe1 from 
mean ones and inferiors. 

That if plexfures had not been fitting, Na- 
ture had not joined them to thoſe actions, 
which are moſtly hers; and that therefore 
Beaſts are alwaies regulated by them. 

That no men, whatever they pretend, but 
uſe them. 

That ſtudying , or emploiment, is only that 
pleaſures, and reſt, may be enjoied in old age 
with more guſto. 

That thinking is a dull formality; and de- 
firing a laborious life, by him who can live at 
eaſe, is a buſy folly. 

So for Crornaufer 

That a good Patriot endeavors to encreaſe 
the ſtock and wealth of the Nation, which 
prodigals waſt and conſume. 

That it is a great fault to ſpend and abuſe 
thoſe things, which may be put to good uſe. 

That nothing breeds 7 lpett but wealth ; that 
alone is equal to all things; the ranſom of a 
mans life ; the laſt appeal, and reſort of all ca 
lamitous perſons. 


That it is but ſtoring up what is om 
C. The 
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The like pretences, and fig-leaves may be 
found for all other irregular and vitious de- 
fires. To which if a man by education, inte- 
reſt, paſſion, or any other way, be biaſs'd and 
00mg. ; and his indifferency removed ; 

e will eaſily take up theſe plauſibilities; and 
by them make his reaſon and truth truckle un- 
der his luſts and deſires. Qui wult decipi, decipiatur. 

But this fallacy of haſty judging reaches fur- 
ther, even the learned and Philoſophers arc guil- 

of drawing wniverſal concluſions out of inſuf- 
fciex induttions, The Inſtances are infinite , 

t not fit for this place. But ſee in common 
Converſation what argumentartions are frequent 
amongſt us. Some profeſiing Religion, live 
not accordingly , therefore all Religion is hy- 

riſy. Some grave men are only formal, 
therefore all gravity is formality. Some things 
are uncertain , therefore there is no truth at 
all, &c. 

2. The laſt Error in Judgment I hall note, 
1s Contrary to the former, z. e, #00 long deferring 
Aſſext. hen a man hath conſidered a Quze- 
ſf:0x, and finds on either fide Arguments; ma- 
ny times he will ot put himſelf to the trou- 
ble, or for want of judgment he « #0? able, to 
conſider; which is more probable, which ea- 
filier anſwered, &cc. but fits down with ſuſpenſe 
of aſſent ; thinks, that of two ſo equal im pro- 

abllity , either part , or either, may be ſafely 
taken ; and is contented with Scepticiſm. In 
juſtificaticn of this folly ſome have made a 
profeſſion , and inſtituted a d ot defending that 
there is no propoſition ſo probable, but its contra- 
dittory is as probable : and that no man can be 
certain of any thing , againit which any reaſon 

may 
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may be objected. So that wee are not to be- 
leive our ſelves awake, becauſe we, ſomrimes, 
dream that we walke , think, eat, &c. A Dodrine 
more then brutish ; for the Beaſts feed, and ſleep, 
guided by their ſenſes, notwithſtanding the 
manifold errors, and deceits of them , without 
any fcruple of doubting. Azainſt human nature 
alſo, and injurious to our good Creator; bla- 
ming him forgiving us no more certainty then 
is neeatul or uieful ; and nor ſuch a one as by 

Curious perſons may be imagined. Tis alſo 4- 
gainſt their own prattiſe; for What Sceptic ever 
refuſed to eat or ſleep, pretending that the ne- 
ceſſity of thoſe ations was not grounded upon 
a principle of abſolute certainty , or the like ; 
which notwithſtanding, they willingly ſug- 
geſt to others? Upon the zeſtimony of ſenſes and 
reaſoning upon the objects _— from the 
fenſes, all tne moments of our ves and fortunes 
depend; Peace and War; Government and 0- 
bedience , and the reſt. He would be very 7:- 
diculous , that being convinced of robbery before 
a Magiſtrate, should plead that the ſenſes of 
the witneſſes might erre; that they might be 
at that time aſleep; and dream they were rob- 
bed; that it is dangerous to take away a mans 
life without abſolute certainty. In short, notto 
aſſent to ſufficient evidence, 4. e. ro {Oo much as 
all men are wont to aſlent unto, and upon 
which they ſet their lives and fortunes, ſeems 
to be a diſclaiming of humane nature, and a 
lilly affectation to be what man never was , #5, 
nor can be. 

- 6. I Will inſtance in no more Errors, but 
proceed to the Remedies ; of which ſome concern 
the Educator , others the Edwcoted. For the _ 

I. 


© 
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1. I Would not havethe Inſtrudor to be offen- 
ded, if his charge take not every thing upon his 
authority z Obeſt plerumque its, qui diſcere velint, 
authoritas docentis. But encourage him to ask 
queſtions , and move doubts ; accuſtom him 
ro give his opinion and reaſons in doubtful ca» 
ſes; cipecially ſuch as fall out at that time, 
and upon the place. For want of ſuch, let 
him cenſure the Ancients; let him accuſe the 
murderers of Cxfar ; jeer Cato for killing him- 
ſelf, &c. Quicken alſo and waken his fpirit , 
by giving him liberty to Contradict you , when 
he finds reaſon for it; and when he doth not, 
do you shew him what arguments are againſt 
your ſelf. Encourage in him all zh#-king and 
exerciſe of the mind; and let him judge and 
cenſure freely what he reads or hears; iparing 

erſons alwaies for charity ſake; and diſ:owrage 

bim not for every error he commits. Take not all 
the talk to yourſelf; nor make to him long þa- 
rangues, expecting a youth should _ along with 
you, and underſtand and. belieye all you fay. Bur 
diſcourſe with him much after Socyatrs's man=- 
ner; Which teacheth him to know things even 
before he learn them, z. e. by conſidering and 
comparing them with things obvious and fami- 
Gar, to wind up to the knowledge of things 
wnknown and obſcure. This will enlarge and 
exalt his ſpirit to an wniverſal contemplation of 
the natures of things as they really. arez and 
make him to admire nothing; to be ſarpriz'd 
with nothing; and not concomu every thing 
that isnot caſt in his own mold, or framed at- 
ter his own mode and taſte. Thus he will not 
be oFended with ſmall matters; nor be amaz'd 
to lee contrary humors, Opinions, Or fash0ns, 
nor 
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nor be like a man brought up in a borzle, ſee 
all things through ove hole. It is alſo obſerva- 
ble, that the more any one knows, the leſs is 
he ingaged in oOpiniatrety 3 but this I only 


mention. 


2. HE that ſeeks truth, and to perſeCt his 
judgement , muſt endeavour to render himſelf 
indifferent , free, and diſengaged, that he ma 
be ready to paſs his Sentence ſecundum allegata 
probata: which is chiefly by delivering himſelf 
from the power and dominion of all paſhons 
whatſoever. Which is done by regulating the 
Imagination ( for there is their beginning ) 3. e. 
by ſubjecting it to reaſon and the Underſtanding ; 
that it may not without conſultation follow 
the ſuggeſtions of ſenſe, and unruly motions of 
the Appetite. And this is not difficult if the 
particular occaſion can be foreſeen ; but be- 
cauſe that happens not frequently, it is requi- 
ſite to ſet a continual guard over our weakeſt 
place, where we are moſt obnoxious to the e- 
nemy; and to have a continuall magazine of 
ſuch ſober and . moderate conſiderations, as ad- 
vice, reading, and experience will furnish. 
But if notwithſtanding you cannot prevent 
theſe - ——_ which indeed is difficult 
I mean for ann to ſtand fo continually upon 
centry , his arms ready and fixed, and in his 
hands; then at the time of the aſſault, retire; 
let the motion fend it ſelf in vaine, and ſuffer 
it not to fix upon the object. But at the worſt, 
ply an aftergame. if anger v. g. haveprevai- 

ed againſt you, force your ſelf to beg pardon; 
and let shame and ( ially voluntary ) pu- 
nishment, & penance bring wrath to reaſon. So 


againlt 
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againſt Inſolexce contradict your own , tho law- 

full, deſires another time, and .do contrary 

to what you molt affect. In ſum , obſerve 

your own inclinations ( for accidental Paſſions 

arenot {o dangerous) and watch over them di- 

ligently ; which is alſo better and eafilier per- 

formed , if you can procure a faithful monitor 

to aſſiſt and adviſe you. Next ſct not your af- 

feCtions to much upon any thing whatſoever, 

even" not upon the public, or works of Charity 

which are not neceſlary ; purſue nothing with 

— —_ and engagement. And think not, 

when you have conquered three- or foure 

times, that the war 1s ended. Paſſions are 

much the weaker by being overcome; bur take 

heed they rally not. Qui ſari efſe volunt, ita 

wvivere debent, ut perpetuo curentur. Good counſel, 
is not to be taken as Phyſic, but as nowrishment , 
continually received, ruminated , and dige- 
Red. And laſtly, when you are foiled, put 
ſome penance upon your ſelf, 2nd reſolve up- 
on greater diligence for the furure. And uling 
theſe means, doubt not, by Gods blefling, 
bur to arrive in time to a ſedate rranquilliry of 
mind and aclear underitanding of the truth, a 
condition not more advantageous to the poſleſ- 
for, then grateful to, and admired by , them 

with whom you converſe. 

3. THE laſt means I propoſe of acquiring a 
good Judgement, is conſideration , weighing , or 
thinking much upon the probabilities of both 
ſlides ; and that not onely at the preſent, when the 
mind is engaged and concern'd in, and for the 
buſineſs; but at leiſure, ſuppoſe at night, when 

ou recollect what you have done all the day; 

r then the mind 1s free to review , and _ 

er 
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her own actions. He that uſeth this, will find 
in himſelf other thoughts and conceptions then 
he can poſlibly imagine, and he will ſee the 
ſame ditference as is betwixt looking into mud- 
dy, and clear, water. Hence it will follow that 
much buſines is a great impediment to him that de- 
fires to perfett his judgment ; nemo occupatus bonam 
rientem invenit. Sen, An experienc'd perſon is Ca- 
pable of engagivg himſelf in many emploi- 
ments, but a beginner muſt not 3 nor in any 
one bufines that taketh up his wholerime: for 
by that means indeed he may be well skilled 
in that one thing ; but he cannot arrive at the 
largenes and comprehenſivenes required to true 
Wiſdom. Again, whatſoever conduceth to heigh- 
ten, and, as I may fay, to ſpiritualize, the Soul, 
is alſo advantageous to wiſdom. And thisno- 
thing doth ſo much ( of the ſeveral parts of 
learning and ſciences I have ſpoken betore ) as 
Devotion or Contemplation; which is a borrow- 
ing of /zht immediately from the Sun; and a 
lifting and raiſing up the Soul to God 3 who 
of his infinite goodnes hath made the reward 
of his ſervice in ſome ſort the effect of it alſo. 
Now the firſt conſideration a wie man fix- 
.eth upon, is the great End of his Creation ; what 
it is, and wherein it conliſts: the next is of the 
molt proper mears to that end: afterwards he 
weighs the difficulties and hinderances, he is like- 
I to rencounter in his obtaining that end. 
frer which he weighs all particular occur- 
rences, how they conduce to, or at leaſt agree, 
with that end, and thoſe means ſo choſen. Bur 
for theſe, I refer you to ſuch Authors as have 
ſpoken expreſsly concerning them. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Of travelling into Forreign 


Countries. 


I. HE Advantages of Thavel are, 1. to 
learn the La es, Laws, Cuſtomes, 

and underſtand the Government, and intereſt, 
of other Nations. 2. To produce confident and 
comely behavior, to perfee# converſation and 
diſcours. 3. To -ſatisfy their minds with the 
actual beholding ſuch rarities, wonders, and 
curioſities, as are heard or read of. It brings us 
out of the company of our Relations, acquain- 
rances, and familiars z making us ſtand upon 
our guard, which renders the mind more Gili- 
ents com. brisk, and fpiritful. It shews ws, 
y conlideration of ſo many various humors , 
__ np to look into = torm our own ; 
2n taſti —__ y the varieties of Na- 
ture, o be ab e to judg of what is good and 
better. And it is moſt uſeful for rhoſe, who by 
living at home; and domineering amongſt ſer- 
vants, &c. have got an habit of urlines, pride, 
inſolence, or other reſty and {lovenly cuſtom, 
As alſo for thoſe, who are entangled with un- 
fitting companions , friends, loves, ſeryants. 
For thoſe, wwho' are feized upon with the vices 
of their own Country, ſuch with us are Drink- 
ing, ruſticity, ſowrnes in converſation, lazines, 
&c. and then, every. one muſt be ſent into the 
place molt proper to _—_— him ; as Drunken 
we 
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es is not much uſed in Fraxce; leſs in Ital, 
and Spain. Debauchery with Worgen not 4 
frequent in Germany , Flanders, &c. Gaming is 
common every where, but leſs in Italy. Quar- 
relling dangerous in Italy, and Spain,. Prodigality 
is often helped by ſetting a certain' allowance, 
in a place where he cannot be truſted, where 
he is neceſſitated to live within his compaſs; 
or in priſon; or shamefully run nt withour 
paying his hoſt. Ir is alſo profitable for all 
rſons learned, inquiſitive, and curious : who, 
the converſation of learned Men, and uſe 
of Books unuſual with us, and Libraries, may 


very much augment their knowledg, as well as 


their experience. 


2. I WoULD not adviſe any young man fs 
£0 abroad without an Afiſtent or Governor, a 
Scholar : one able 70 inſtref# him in ſuch in- 
genious Arts, as are fitting for him to know ; 
zo chuſe his companions ( elſe a young man 
left ro himſelf, not having to employ his time, 
mult of neceſſity fall to debauchery, and evil 
company» who are alwaies ready to: ſeize upon 
young ſtraies;) zo aſſiſt him in ficknes,' or any 
other neceſſity ; to advertiſe him of his fai- 
lures ; #0 exadf the performance of his ſtudies , 
exerciſes, and emploiments ; #o hnsband his al- 
lowance ; to keep him company , and furnish 
him good diſcourſe, and good example. 


2. WHOEVER would have his Son molded 


on the form of ſuch a Nation; muſt ſend' 


ham thither young ; that his tongue may 'be 
plied to their Language, and his 'whole carri- 
age imbibe, by imitation, their manner and 

; fashion, 


| 
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fashion, before tinted with any other. Bur 
if that deſign be not m_—_—_ ( as I conceive 
it not very convenient for any one to quit his 
own Country cuſtoms, [ cuſtoms, I ay, nor 
vices ]) then it is better to travel when they 
arrive at ſome judgment, to diſcern better ftom 
worſe ; when able to furrmich diſcourſe, and by 
that means enter gratefully into converſation. 
Whereas being ſent young , and having no 
knowledg or experience , they cannot n fg 
rage themſelves abroad, but are there in a kind of 
amazednes ; variety of objeQs, which they nei- 
ther underſtand, nor value, confounding, rather 
then edifying, them. And truly I conceive 
the cheif reaſon , why Travellers have o little 
( eſpecially good ) converſation of the natives, 
to bo, becauſe of the jealouſy they have of 
young Travellers; that nothing is to be advan- 
ced by their converfation worthy the trouble 
of their bad' Language, impertinent diſcourſe , 
filly queſtions ( for fuch thofe demands ſeem 
to be, which concern things to them familiar 
and obvious ) and frequent viſits. Methinks 
therefore, it were better every one to be educa- 
fed at home, to the fubjeCtion and obedience of 
his own Country Laws, and Cuſtoms ; ( ex- 
cept the Laws and Government be ſubverted, 
as they lately were; and except there be ſome 
ſuch Nation in the World, as admire all Laws 
and Cuſtoms but their own. ) Eteocles would 
not give hoſtages to Antipater of the youth , 
bur of grown Men. And the Perſians, when 
wanting a King , they ſent for ſome of the 
Royall Family , then hoſtages at Rome, were 
afterwards difpleaſed” at, and cut them off, as 
not agreeing with the —_— and _— of 

2 eir 
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their Country. Beſides tis better they should 
ſtay, till by inſtruction and ſtudy they have 
arrived to a capacity of employing their time 
profitably and Telightfully by themſelves ; with- 
out. being ( as too many are ) forced to ſeek 
divertiſement with others : then leave their 
Country at that age, when they should be ba 
bituated and molded into the Laws of it. And 
this is the reaſon, why not knowing their »a- 
tive duty, and living as ſtrangers, Gcentiouſly , 
and not according to the beſt examples abroad 
they bring home inſtead of ſolid virtue , for- 
malities , ; Irena » grimaces, and at beſt a volu- 
biliry of talking non-ſenſe, &c. Yet ſome , 
perhaps, think them then well educated ; and 
that firvaign vanity is preferable to bome-diſcre- 
Zion. This is alſo the reaſon why they are 
forced, for paſiing their time, to apply them- 
ſelves to ſuch converſation as they can find; 
and good company being very rare and shy , 
but bad alwaies ready, and offiring themſelves, 
*ris no wonder if they run into extravagant ex- 
pences, as well as evilnes of manners. Or if 
_ eicape theſe, then the Fencing, Dancing , 
and Language-Maſter catch them, from whom 
picking up ſome ſcraps and shreds of diſcourſe , 
at home they vent them for laces and rubans. 
Or at beſtof all, they ſow but gape-ſeed, which, 
if well husbanded, yeilds them a goodly crop 
ef wonders in their own Country. 


4. EXERC1sEs commonly learn'd in Tha- 
wel are Dancing, Fencing, Riding, to which ſome 
add Vaulting , and anciently Swimming , ( for 
which reaſon Sweronius takes notice of it as a 
{trange thing, that C. Caligula, fo good at other 


exerciſes, 
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exerciſes , could not ſwim : He obſerves that 
Augufius inſtructed himſelf his grand-children 
to write and ſwim; Swimming alſo was pub- 
licly taught at Athens) Muſic, and Deſigning. 
And theſe, I conceive, might as well, if not 
better, be learned in our own Country; were 
it not either for the {loth or opiniatrety of our 
Nation. The uſe of dancing and fencing is fut- 
ficiently, if not too much, known; riding ren- 
ders him maſter of the nobleſt and uſetulleſt 
of all Beaſts; Vaulting makes the body active, 
but elſe is not of ſo great uſe as wreſthng were, 
if in fashion ; or ſwimming ; which is both more 
healthful, and many times proves to be of great 
conſequence and neceſſity. Mufic I adviſe 
not ; fince to acquire any conſiderable perfe- 
Cion in it, takes up too much time; and to 
underſtand little of it, is neither graceful, ſa- 
. tisfactory, nor durable. To thrum a Guiterto 
2 or 3 Italian Ballad tunes, may be agreeable 
for once, but often practiſed is ridiculons. be- 
ſides I do not remember to have ſeen any 
Gentleman, tho very diligent and curious 
abroad , to qualify himſelf with that skill, bur 
when he came to any maturity, he wholly re- 
jected it. Deſigning 1 adviſe to, bur only as 2 
parergon, not an emploiment. And. the {malt 
Mathematics Strangers learn in France ferve to 

lietle, beſides getting mony to the Teacher, 
Rules in Lag mg I. Be very careful with 
what m—_ you atlociate upon the way in 
penſion, &c. But make no ſuch fa- 
miliarity (except you have of a long timetri- 
ed the perſon) as not to leave your ſelf liber- 
ty to come off when you pleaſe. Neither be 
ready to meke or accept _—_—_ of meetings, 
3 at 
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at Taverns , &c. Eſpecially be not the firſt 
motioner. Much time is loſt, ill acquaintance 
got, mony ſpent, and many mishaps come by 
xt. Belides they beget and draw in one ano- 
ther, the moſt idle alwaies contriving to twiſt 
in another meeting. | 

2. 9 37s all extraordinary and groundlefs &- 
wility of foreigners , as a delign upon your 
purſe; and what mony you lend upon the way 
to Strangers, count it given, not lent. Nor 
ever declare what mony or Jewels you' have 
{ of which notwithſtanding you ought to have 
a reſerve, not to be touched but upon extra- 
ordinary occaſions : ) but alwaies make your 
ſelf poorer then you are. 

. Make even with your hoſt for penſion, 
and all other demands , at the end of every 
month , and take his hand to an acquittance 
for by that means you hinder all after-reckon- 
ings; and they are wont, at your leaving them, 
to pick ſome quarrel, or ſeek ſome pretence 
upon you to get more of your mony. And fo 
upon a journy, when you are not at an Ordi- 
nary , reckon with your Hoſt after ſupper. 
And where you never mean to return, extend 
your liberality at your firſt coming, or occaſi- 
onally as you have need of them, and defer i 
not till your departure. 

4. Injuries from Strangers , epecully jo their 
own Country, are eſt, ſafely, and diſcreetly , 
put wp; but never revenged , where they 
\ wok __ _— - power, _ our (elf, 
Bec are of intrigues wit omen : 
infinite Moms and Tragedies have begun 
there. 

5- For health , without which you can do 

nothing 
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nothing; When begin (efpecially a long 
| —_— for ow « ar four of the firſt dais , 
or meals at leaſt, abate @ third of your ordinary 
eating , the like do alſo at your arrival toreſt, 
cilll = body be ſomewhat accuſtorned to 
the alteration. In travelling, eſpecially in hot 
weather, . drink as little as you can ; eſpecially 
by the way , for that increaſeth your thirſt, 
heateth, and diſpoleth you to a feaver. Mix 
water with wine, but water alone to one ſub» 
et to thirſt, makes him more thirſty. 

6. If you find your ſelf indiſpoſed , of fea- 
verish, 7 ina gliſter, mils a meal or two, 
cover your'ſelf well'in bed , that your body 
may tranſpire or ſweat, or elſe let blood. Bur 
if it ſeems by your wearines, unquietnes  di- 
fturbed ſleep, high pulſe , pain, &c. that it 
tends to a real ſicknes, call the Phyſician betimes. 

7. Have with you a little Venice-treacle , or 
ſome ſuch Antidote , that if you cat any bad 
meat or. drink , go to bed preſently after ſup- 
per, or find w- thing heavy on your ſtomack, 
or be tired with a long, wet, or tedious Jour- 
ny , by taking a little of it , you may reſtore 
your elf. Lacatellos balſom alſo (if well made) 
ſerves againſt ulcers, wounds, aches, galls, brui- 


"ſes by talls, and like accidents.” 


8. If your occalions require you to voi- 
age in bot weather, be wtery carcful to preſerve 
-_ bead from. the heat of the Sun ; be very 
abſtemious in your diet, and take the beſt care 


.you cang your body be open. Accidental kcat 


alſo is belt. expelled. by tranſpiration. 

. 9: ;Drazk not betoxe you cat, for that quench- 

eth appetite; nor at any time. without eating » 

eſpecially no mornings drinks, and beware of 
I 4 raw 
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raw fruit , the moſt pleaſant and newly ga- 
thered commonly is worſt ; corrected much 
by eating bread with it. | 


10. Temperance , Chaſtity , and moderate ex- 
erciſe are the great advancers of health and 
long life. De reſto in every / Country: obſerve 
the rules of health, practiſed by the diſcreeteſt 
Inhabitants. 


ee 


CHAT. AV. 


of prudent chuſing a calling \ or ſtate 
ws life. 


UE O N the diſcreet choice of owr calling , or 
ſtate of life , depends our whole content 
and felicity : for if we chuſe that which is 
agreable to our inclinations and abilities , both of 
body and mind , we work cheerfully , our life 
is pleaſant, and we are conſtant to our p 

ſes. But if, capable of better , we chuſe a worſe 
and lower , we eſpouſe a continual vexation : if 
we aime at what is above ovr capacity , we del- 
pond and defpaire. Players fit their to 
their perſons ; and let 'us exerciſe our felves in 
What weare moſt fit for. And ifneceſlity force 
us againſt our inclinations , let us uſe diligence 
to ly with it as hanſomely as is poſſible : and 
at leaſt avoid vice , rather then purſue things 
Which are not given us. / 


2 IN 
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2. IN all our ations , the —_ guide 
we have is the End ; as in travelling the place 
whither we are to go direfts the way. And 
fince we have , by the law and condition of 
our Creation , one principle ( reſo ) in us , 
which doth , or may and ought uniformely to 
produce all our operations, we may alſo have 
them all direfted to the ſame ſcope and inten- 
tion. We are indeed compoſed of body and 
foul ; and the body is guided by ſenſe; butthe 
foul (the — — doth , or ought to govern 
the body , it ſelf be governed by reaſon 
illuſtrated in Chriſtians by Gods holy Spirit. 


3. Tue y who aime at nothing but ſatisfy 
ing their ſenſe , are ſuch as either , 1. never look 
them”, but live in diem , without care or 
rudence , paſſing their time in mirth and jol-- 
ity > without deſign or conſideration , except 
to contrive that to morrow may be as this 
4 or to eſcape ſome preſent preſſure and 
ithculty which interrupts their delights. Or 
2. do indeed adviſe and propoſe an end, but 
fuch a one as is either »ot obtainable ; or if ob-- 
tained , not ſatisfattory , univerſal , or durable. 
Such are pleaſures , riches , and honours. Any , 
. or all, of which to be made the principal and 
ultimate end of our actions , is great folly and 
madnes. For neither will they avail us in fick- 
nes and the calamitous parts of our life ; 
whereto alſo they often engage us; and,in the 
proſperous, my are not- in our Power to CoOm- 
mand them when we pleaſe ; nor keep them 
when we have them; nor do th isfy us ,if 
we keep them. They grow tedious and bur- 
deniom , ſubject us to cares , ſorrows , envy , 
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and dangers : and there is ſomewhat better , 
Which is not liable to theſe exceptions. 


4. Be as Ts do not deliberate ,but work out 
of inſtin of Nature; all of one kind the ſame 
way 3( wherein they may be ſomewhat per- 

» but not changed ) without any general 
ezd or intention of their living or aCting ; tho 
they have ſome lictle particular ends of ſome of 
their actions. But deliberation is a conliderate 
weighing of all reaſons pro & con, ſuchan end, 

the means to obtain 2t. #7. e. how a man' shall 
employ zhoſe 'powers and faculties, which God 
hat eh him , either by nature or his own 
2cqui{ition, to that pu » for which God 
Hath given them. For there is one certain end , 
which all men may , and ought to propoſe as 
moſt agreeable and proper for their nature and 
condition. 


5. TH1s intention, which will ſuſtain 2 man 
in. all eſtates and conditions , which will have 
an" influence upon his whole life and actions , 
which: is a rock , whereon he may ſafely build 
in. all conditions and accidents , is : To do as 
wuch good. as be can, both to himſelf, and others. 
Which the holy Scripture calls glorifying God 
(a phraſe fletonfireting the reaſon why this 
x5 the uuniverſall end of our Nature ) becauſe 
that God created us all; and gave us our being 
and all that we have ; and this not for our own 
fakes 2. for no ;rational end intelligent work- 
man. doth {o., but- for his -own ſake : who is 
glorified when bis works anſwer his intention. 

being allo the wriverſal good of all —_— 
v 
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what ever good we do, is 2 correſponding to ,... 
and asit were an alliſting, him; a ation 
of his intereſt , and conſequently a: tultlling 
of that end for which he made us. 


6. Ta1sis performed ſeverall waies , as 1. 
by ſerving him im his own houſe , ray members 
his Church, or 


then private perſons. Ma- 
ny .of theſe good ations alſo cannot be per- 


tis impoſſible for him, that deals amongſt men , 
to be without them, and for him who is in an 
active life., and to do good » to be withour a 
confiderable proportion of them. And bis re- 
putation ( I do not ſay popularity , but the 
good opinion of wiſe and virtuous a— 
every one is bound to preſerve , and to provide 
mgs honeſt in the fight of men alſo. So much 
ſure allo is to be allowed as is neceſſary to 
pup the body in health and cheerful vigor ; 
which the wiſe Creator alſo hath appointed, in 
that he bath joyned pleaſure to natural a——_—_ 
7- 4N- 
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7. IN chuſing a calling therefore ( the fitnes 
whereof is only in order to our glorifying God, 
i.e. our own Salvation) conſider 

1. The advantages or diſadvantages to our 
end, or its contrary. 

2. The temtations we are likely to undergo 
and meet with. 

3. What ſtrength , aſſiſtance , or hopes we 
have to overcome them. 

But becauſe it is not poſſible to judg of theſe 
but by experience , which the Deliberant is ſup- 

ed not to have, but in ſome lefler meaſure ; 
It is therefore neceſſary for him, to ask advice 
firſt of God, then of wiſe, upright, and expe- 
rienced perſons. And 

1. Thoſe who have an excellent faculty, or ge- 
nius, to one thing aboye others, ſeem to 
by God called ap. hr | 

2. Thoſe, who'are by their Parents, or own 
choice , educated in one thing. particularly , and 
find it agreeable to them, may ſafely acqui- 
eſce ,- and be perſuaded, that calling is from 
God; as may alſo thoſe, who have as it were 
an hereditary calling, being born to riches, and 
honors, may fafely acquieſce in it, I fay , pro- 
vided they can oyercome thoſe temtations of 
offending God,” which do uſaally accompany 
it. As all callings have ſome, and ſome very 
many more, and greater than others. 

3. Thoſe, who upon any rational grounds 
embrace ſuch a calling , wherein they are per- 
ſwaded they can ſerve God, and live charitably, 
and do good to their neighbors, may fafely 
conclude that they are called by the ordinary 
providence-of God ; who is allo the ;.iver of 
xealon: to aſliſt and govern us in thoſe > 

WAIC 
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which fall under its cogniſance. .. 

4. Some, alſo, God hty calleth extra- 
ordinarily by his Prophets, iniſters, or inter- 
nal inſpirations, exciting to ſomewhat extraor- 
dinary , either in ſpiritual, or ſecular emploi- 
ments. Concerning Whom we can give no rules, 

5. Many men are wot «c to chuſe for 
themſetves , being of weak judgments - unexpe« 
rienced , biaſled with ſome vice or i ' 
-4 theſe are to ſubmit to the counſel of their 

ends; and the moſt difinterefled , and near- 
eſt a kin, are the keheſt to give beſt counſel. 

6. Ir is in vain for him to ask advice that 
is not indifferent to all, or moſt of them; at 
leaſt ſo much as to be without prejudice , or 
to refuſe any propoſed , and not to love or 
hate any ſo much, but to be ready to change 
his nates upon the information of betrer 
judgments. Unindifferent are thoſe who are 
premgaged. As for married perſons, it is in vain 
to conſult about fingle life. For then , they 
can only deliberate how to | _ God in a 
married eſtate. And if an eltate beil/ choſer , 
but irremediably , accuſe not God Almighty 
for the ill choice ,- but ſeek to amend it by 
more virtuous and pious living. 


8. GoiNG to chuſe, therefore, place 
felf as much as o >, in equilibrio;, and reſolve 
to  chuſe the belt as near as your own diſcre- 
tion ( the aſſiſtance of Gods ſpirit implored ) 
and the advice of friends , $hall eſt unto 
you, The beſt, 1 ſay not ſimply, but the beſt fo 
you; conlidering your parts, inclinations, 
dily health, _ {trength, exterior advantages , 
and the like. Mp 
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| And x. nar 7 , tho no m_ 4; 
liged under {in to undertake -t 0- 
Keely. beſt calling or eſtate ; and that God us 
mighty hath not ſo made man for eternals, 
that he hath no care for gang br 
dence , and if he have a defign of attaining 
Chriſtian perfection, he- ought to make choice 
of that which he conceives the better. 
. 2. That as every man is to give an account 
of the calling wherein he.ss , and not of ano- 
ther: ſo a man is rewarded that lives and «detb 
better in- a leſs perfet# ſtate, then he that do 
teſs 2well in a more perfet# ;, yet a more perti 
ate is to be preferr'd, which affords more ad- 
vantages of doing well, or better. 

3- That: tho there is no lawful eſtate ,. 
wherein beroical virtues may not be exerciſed 
yet theſe are much more eakly and frequently 
practiſed in ſome then others. 

4. Thzt ſince contraries are ſo mingled in all 
our affairs; that nothing is /o good, that it hath 
wot ſome inconveniences joined with it ; nor any 
{o probable as that ſomewhat may not be ſaid 
to the contrary ; you are not to: defer your re- 
folution; till all difficulties be cleared, aad you 
be able to anſwer. all things.to the contrary ; 
but it ſufficeth to embrace that which is mo 
probabte. 

5. That , if your elefion be thus made, 3. e. 
with indifferency , unpaſſionatenes, and fince- 
rity , ſeek not to change , but ſettle your ſelf 
quetly in it: and make account that whatever 
you chuſe , you- wilt ſometime or other repent 
of it , +. e. when you find the unexpected in- 
conveniences and hardships of your own, and 
the. ſeeming caſe and conveniences of woken 
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The fincerity of your choice needs not be 
doubted of, if yow chuſe purely for the love of 
God; if you would have adviſed your friend to 
the ſame courſe of life ; and if you would be 
content, when God shall call you, to be found 


fo doing. 


9. AN old man in/itsP.P. being demand- 
ed of one, what he should do, anſwered; our 
Works are not all of the ſame fort. Abraham 
was hoſpitable , God was with him. David 
was humble, God was with him, &c. There- 
fore, what you find your Soul inclined unto, 
ſo as it be according ro Godlines, that do. It 
is true that one calling hath more opportuni- 
ties of glorifying God, and of glorifying him 
more, #. e: with nobler and ſublimer actions. 
All men are not alike capable of thoſe heights; 
and by him, who after due confideration, pro- 
bably conjectures that he shall do very well in 
an a&ive, and but meanly in a contemplative , 
life, here the active doubtleſs is to be preferred. 


10. IF you have made choice of an eſtate &/5 
advantageous , which you may change, be ſure 
$0 edviſe well before you dotfo; for many times 
wearines & inconſtancy adviſe a quitting of that, 
wherein. it is really better for you to continue. 


11. THo there be no ſtate , but may be 
more or 'leſs dangerow,, or convenient for one 
then another ; as where God gives greater 
ftrength and plentifuller gracethere is leis dan- 

er from temtations ; yet thoſe ſtates ſeem to 
Be in themſelves beſt, which are not ſubje&tto 
ſo many temtations z which have the fewer 
aVOCa» 
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avocaments from Religion ; which have more 
incentives to , and occations for , piety ; more 

examples , more leiſure for devotion , more 
leverity towards our ſelves , more , and more he- 
roical a&ts of virtues » which a neareſt 
to the life of our Lord , and which shew moſt 
gratitude towards Almighty God. 


12. TyHo God ſupplieth grace ſufficient to 
ht one for his eftate and he that fails of 
his duty doth it by his own default ; yet he , 
Who caſts pine into temtations, cannot pro- 
miſe hinzſelf to- be aſſiſted by God. 'S. Paul 
adviſeth younger Women 5. e. ſuch as will 
pur themſelves in frequent dangers or tem- 
tations of not living continently, rather to mar- 
Ty: Temtations are from company , health , bo- 

ily ſtrength, wealth, bad inclinations, as to am- 
bition , covetouſnes , opiniatrety » delire of 
liberty ; opportunity of time , place , &c. 

13. FROM the conſideration of which , and 
ſuch like , theſe rules may be taken notice of , 

A good naturd facil man is not fit for ſuch 
an emploiment , wherein he muſt neceſſarily 
converſe frequently with evil perſons. 

A melancholic perſon is not fit to undertake 
a [pe ——_ of much ſtud w _ 
timorows ſpirit is not fit for iſtracy. 
A covereus perſon is not to *, = , 
or Banquier. 
A man of bodily page and choler will not 
be a good Officer in War. 
The ſleepy and drowſy are beſt employed in a 
Calling , wherein is much bodily activeneſs. 
A rash man not to be entruſted with agreat 
14. LET 
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14. LET no man eaſily perſwade himſelf ; 
that, what ever bis calling be, his thoughts will be 
different from the reſt of mankind , that is in that 
calling ; for all men are alike ; have the ſame 
principles of thinking and afting., and the ſame 
way of deducing from , and acting by, them. 
cg 4 let noitnan think 4 that Magiſtra- 
cy will change him, to the better eſpecially : look 
at his actions and converſation in his private 
ffe; ſuch will he bealſo in his Authority. And 
therefore let him not upon ſuch confidences ha- 
ſtily take upon him a calling, in which he ſees in 
general great -inconveniencies or dangers , to 
the preſerving of his virtue, or innocence. 


15. IF you be . concerning a perſon , 
either very inconſtant , paſſionate , or vitions, 
give not your advice ; 1t is in vain : for ſuch 
will do only what $hall pleaſe themſelves. 
Never adviſe any one to a calling , which is 
much -againſt his will , or inclination. 


(210) | 


EDUCATION: 
PART 1L 


CHAP. I. 
Of Civility, 


19, 


@! N this ſecond Part, are thrown to- 
Ef DC gether a miſcellany of obſervations 

1k concerning ſeveral, the moſt uſual 
( PY} occurrences in Active life. Such 
Perm as center not into any Aft or Sci- 
ence , but are the refult of experiexce in the 
converſation and affairs of this World.” I be- 
gin with Civibty, as being the firſt to be learn- 
ed and practiſed ; and tho many rules of 
it ſeem plain and obvious, ſuch as are fit to be 
in{inuated into the Practiſe of Children ; yet 
are they not to be neglected, but ro be neal'd 
into yourh , that they may not through defect 
of them , miſcarry in their age, as many great 
perſons have done, who truſting to their F#- 
wr and ſevere virtue, have bin ruin'd for neg- 
et of compliance and civility. For tho Ser- 
pents are greater patios and preſenter death , 
yer more men are deſtrojied by their irregula- 
rity int eating and drinking. And ſmall wounds, 
if many, are mortal. To be couragious, boun- 
tiful , and juſt are indeed much greater ons 
NODICT 
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-nobler then to be of an agreeable converſation : 
| A this as uſeful, for it is in continual pra- 

iſe, the other rarely and upon occaſion : be- 
ſides other virtues have necd of ſomewhat to 
maintain and exerciſe them. Fuftice will have 
power , liberality, wealth, &c. but this is ſet up 
with no other ſtock- then a few pleaſant books , 
good words, and not-evil aftions. All men are in 
ſome ſort diſÞarata ; and even theſe, who are 
under the relations of ſuper.ority and inferio- 
Tt, yet» thoſe obligations being ſatisfied, as to 

1 other matters, account themſelves as equals. 
And tho laws punich not the reſty and fro- 
ward, yet are they chaſtiſed by the loſs of that 
good-will and freindlines which good-behavi- 
Our gains; moſt men having greater averſenes 
to the ixcompliant then the witiows. Wherefore 
it is neceſſary for every one, that would bring 
his purpoſes #8 effe#, ( which cannot. be done 
without making uſe of other mens abilities ; 
and the greater the delign , the more Inftru- 
ments are needful ; and thoſe Inſtruments alſo 
not inanimate or neceſſitable, but ſpontaneous 
and free) to m_ the wills and powers of 
thoſe he makes uſe of ; to make them, I ſay, 
to work cheerfully and readily for him ;. which 
is by Civilzy to et or  —— himſelf into 
their good liking , and voluntary aſſiſtance. For 
he who cares not to live void of offence to- 
wards others, renders himſelf offenſive and odi- 
ous unto others ; conſequently ay comply 
not with him ; they act for him, it at all, by 
force either of reward or punishment , and 
therefore no more, nor otherwiſe, then = 
are conſtrained. Thus, for want of civil ad+ 
| #reſs , many men of parts and vinue become 
uſeleſs 
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wſeleſs in their generation ; but others by their 
ſurly and uncompliant humor , grow ditſtaſtful 
in converſation, fall into contemt , whence 
follow affronts and quarrels. Some alſo are 
forc'd upon low and mean company , and there- 
by bring a dishonor , not upon their [as ons 
only, but their Family and Parents ( who are 
look'd ' upon , as not willing or able to give 
them decent Education ) and their Cowuntryalſo, 
if they happen amongſt Strangers , who are 
ready to cenſure hardly of that Nation, whoſe 
Gentry are © little civiliz'd. 


2. AGAIN, where there is mech company, as 
in Cities, &c. there is alſo great wariety of hu- 
#mors and diſpoſitions ; and a greater care of 
wary converſation ; as alſo where are perſons of 
greater and more piercing ſpirits , or curiouſer 
obſervers, as in Courts, or amongit Forreigners , 
who take particular notice of many things 
which continual praCtiſe makes us paſs over. 
He who thinks to live contentedly or peacea- 
bly in theſe places without mortifying hisown 
humor , and depoſing his natural inclinations, 
is of a shallow capacity, or an evil nature. 5. e. 
He is either of a favage, fierce, inſolent diſpo- 
fition ; or of a ſtupid flothfulnes. Both of 
them fitter company for Beaſts then Men, and 
for Deſerts then Cities. 


3. WHEREFORE, 2 F«#ice bridleth our 
coveteouſnes , and conſtancy our natural timo- 
rouſnes , ſo doth cwvility our yg and 
preſumtion : and as @ good Chriſtian, for the glory 
of God, mortifies all his own paſſions and hu- 
mors , and puts on thoſe , which are for his 
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_ and according to his intention : Such 
mean, as Religion and reaſon ſuggeſt : And 
as 2 good Courtier , for his intereſt complies with 
every one ; alwaies gay , cheerful and com- 
plaiſint without any humor of his own , only 

rrowing that of the company. $0 in like 
maner , every civil perſon doth the ſame, fo far 
at leaſt as to avoid all offending thoſe with 
whom he converſeth. 


4. For Civilty conſiſts in theſe things , 1. 
In Tot expreſſing by actions, or ſpeeches any 
injury , diseſteem , offence , or undervaluing of any 
other. 2. In being ready to do all good offices and 
ordinary kindneſs for another. And 3ly in re- 
ceiving no injuries or offences from others. i. e. 
in zot reſenting every word or action , which 
may ( perhaps rationally ) be interpreted ro be 
diſeſteem or undervaluing. Indeed our reputa- 
ton , Which is onely pretended in this caſe , 
(were it really in danger ) yet is not of ſuch 
conſequence many. times , as peace and quiet-= 
neſs ; but we are ordinarily unjuſt and partial 
Judges of our own concerns , never locking 
upon our fſclves but with love and value. But 
however our patience is certainly a rewarda- 
ble virtue ( but whether the correction of a 
miſdoer will reuſcire well , is a difthcult quc- 
ſtion ) and is that ſo much recommended by 
our Lord , of forgiving treſpaſlers againit us. 


5. C1vIiL1ITY# not , therefore , punduality 
of behaviour : I mean that which contiſts in 
certain modich and particular ceremonies and 
fashions , in clothes , geſture , mine , ſpeech , 
Or the like ; is not uſing ſuch diſcourſes , words , 
phraſes , 
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phraſes, ſtudies, opinions, games, &c. as arein 
fashion in the Court ; with Gallants , Ladies , 
&c. This is a conſtrain'd formality , not civili- 
ty; a complying with the times, not with per- 
ſons ; and varieth with the age or ſeaſon, fre- 
quently according to the fancy of mechanic 
perſons, in their ſeveral profeſſions : whereas 
the rules of Civikty , founded upon Prudence 
and Charity, are to perpetuity wnchangeable. 
I ſpeak not here of ſuch ceremonies as are by 
duty required towards our ſuperiors, cither in 
or hag ſpeech , or other addreſs. Thoſe are 
not in our diſpoſing to omit or alter ; cuſtom 
our Great Maſter hath impoſed them , and 
that rationally, for the eaſe of the Magiſtrate , 
and to make his commands current , and we 
ought to obey without diſpute or pleading. 
Nor of ſuch as are uſed generally in converia- 
tion , whereof alſo I adviſe every one to be 
rather liberal and give ſome of his own , then 
retrench any of what is due. Burt of ſuch as 
by particular perſons ( who cither would ſeem 
modish and perfectly civil, or would hide their 
poverty of underſtanding and diſcretion under 
the vail and varnish of wode ) ſtudied and af- 
fected. Whereby themſelves think to infinu- 
ate into the favor of thoſe with whom they 
converſe ; but thoſe imagine themſelves e- 
ſteemed as weak and eaſy, that are ro be mo- 
ved with ſuch trifles ; and ( as ſome women ) 
are thought to be taken with rubans and fan- 
cies more then real decency. 


6. COMPLIMENTSsalſoare another thinz, 
ſerve to a contrary end, and proceed from a 
different cauſe. Civitity from ſincerity and wir- 
Tue ; 
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xe; theſe from duphcity, and deceit. That makes 
friends , theſe zzmake and hinder them ; that 
diſtinguisheth one man from another, theſe mwwokve 
in ax equal adulation. They conſiſt in preje 
ſ=# immoderately , and pretending greater love 
and friendship then either is deſerved by , or 
intended to, him , to whom they are offered. 
He that ufeth- them, beleiveth not himſelf, nor 
would have his Auditor believe his 55 
bur I know not what gteatneſs of ion : 
he is alwaics offering and promiſing , never per- 
forming ; asking pardon where there is no 
ar nece » / but when it is com- 
manded ' by God and reaſon , he will dye ra- 
ther 'then- demand it. "Theſe are imaginary (er- 
vices; zotjonal, impertiment , humiliations 3 a 
folenm non-ſenſe; an abuſing of language , and 
putting together many good words to {ignify 
nothing. Fhe uſe of. this traiterous diſcourſe 
(-if any. be ) 1s to hide a mans-ſeff ( 2s Juglers 
and Mountebanks ) in a cloud of good words, 
that' the Anditor may nor diſcover more of 
him then himſ{clf pleaſeth. Or as Trades-men 
keep'you ſtill in talk, leſt you should too nar- 
rowly examine the wares they would *u upon 
ou. Officiovs lies they are , licenſed by cu- 
tom, and like the unproportionable garments, 


- are faults of the age. Neither is fattery 5 en- 


corragement tO, Or accompanying, in vice , or 
error 5, conſenting to any thing prejudicial to a 
third perſon ; a perwirting to offend , or actu- 
ally /zxing, or the like ; any part of Civility. 
For this conſiſts not but with ſevere Zuſtice, real 
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7. AND therefore if, as all other. virtues, 
requires an early initiation, and continual pra- 
iſe to arrive at a perfect habit of it. Itcon- 
cerns allo Parents and Educators to ſee thar 
the educated converſe as much as may be, with 
his equals or ſuperiors 3 not with ſervants or 
mean perſons , leſt he put on their manners. , 
and playing Rex amongſt them , he become 
apt to undervalue all others , and ſo become 
inſolent. It beheves them alſo to give him 
0 evil example by themſelves, or others ; but 
propoſe ſuch Precedents , as they defire the 
young Man should copy. In France, Fathers 
are wont to carry their Children, when youths, 
with them to viſit perſons of Quality, to shew 
them how ſuch demean themſelves , and to 
procure them a convenient boldnes Mothers 
alſo in Izaly teach their little Children pieces 
of Dialogues or Plaies by heart ; which they 
—_— recite ws _ yonueny —_— 
taught by them reſs in ſaluting,ſpeak- 
_ &c. they allo ſend their Children frequently 
in errands, and viſits to their kindred or 
neighbors; teaching them what to ſay, what 
titles to give » what anſwers to make to the 
demands moſt likely to be asked, ſomewhat 
alſo to furnish diſcourſe, &c: 


8. THE young Man himſelf alſo , ought, as 
he grows in age , #0 obſerve the aCtions of 0- 
thers , eſpecially of his equals , and of ſuch as 
are moſt reputed for civility ; and to note what 
_— = — _ Alfo , what ” 

raCti y moſt, by perſons of higher ty an 
perſons of maturit _ feta hr 

o watch over tinſlf ſeverely ,and once a day » 
at 
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at leaſt , call himſelf ro acount of his ſpeeches 
and actions. And alſo procure ou friend to ob- 
ſerve , adviſe , and admonish him of whar is 
well , what ill , what might be better , done , 
or omitted. Laſtly obſerve ſuch rules as theſe 
that follow , ſome of which are framed for 
youth, others for ſuch as arc growing up, or 
arrived to ſome diſcretion. 


1. Do nothing which may juſtly ſcanda/ze 
virtuous perſons ; Chiefly by any neglett of Reli- 
gion , as by undecent behavior in Gods houſe, 
as ſeeking your eaſe, abandoning your {elf ro 
lazineſs and lolling , gazing about you , fre- 
quent changing poſtures , covering your face 
or head. Regulate therefore your ſelf by the ex- 
ample of the beſt and molt devout in the place 
you live. Uſe zot commonly or unneceſfarily 
the name of God , or of the Devil ; not paſlages 
of holy Scripture ; not mocking or profanin 
holy perſons , things or ations: not only becus 
theſe things are ſinful, but wndecent alſo ; and 
practiſed only by perſons of ill behavior , or 
mean condition, 


2. Do nothing that may offend anothers ſenſe 
or imagination. To ſtrike or pinch a man , is a 
clowns falutation. No carion , or excrement , 
is to be shewed to your companion , for you 
know not how ſqueamish he is. Approach not 
your mouth fo near in diſcourling , as to offend 
or bedew any one with your breath , for all 
mens breaths are offentive. Be nos naſty in your 
clothes , or about your body , in much ſweat« 
ing ( except in time of War or action ) bel- 
chng , biting , or Cutting pou nails , rubbing 

| your 
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our teeth, picking your noſe , or ears. , hand- 
ling any parts of your body which are not 
uſually uncovered, nor thoſe more then needs. 
Sing not to your ſelf, nor drum with your feet 
or fingers in company , 'as. melancholic men 
do. Grmd not, nor gnasb your teeth , nor ſcrape 
or make any ſound to offend or interrupt 0« 
thers , not ſo much'as lowd ſpeaking , except 
where neceſlity. Spit , ſneez , cough , &c. from 
= company , and not loud , for decencies 
C. % 


3. LeT your book be pleaſant , compoſed , 
"modeſt , confident. Frowning 'is apprehended 
to be a fign of a cel diſpoſition , as is noted 
of Caracalla. When you diſcourſe with any 

on , gaze vor upon him , asif you were-tak- 

ing his picture. Nor fix your eyes conftantly on 
'any one object; for that betokens wh 
Or at beſt , amazedneſs , or _—_— ation , as 
ftaring doth = 4 Wandring and 'i ant looks 
expreſs madneſs, or unſetled thoughts ; wink- 
#ng. ( if not a natural infirmity ) is the action 
of light-headed perſons , as winking with one 
eye ( like Shooters ) is of maliciouſneſs and 
evil. nature. A sharp and fierce look , is as one 
that is angry. To bite your bp is uſed in threaten- 
ing ; to thruſt out the tongue , is ſcurrilous. 
To fink the head into the shoulders , is lazineſs, 
the head ere and backward , is interpreted 
pride and ce, as letting it fall on either 
fide , hypocriſy. To go with folded arms , is 
ſloth or melancholy ; and in this , it isa natu- 
ral _— to keep the breaſt warm , and 
defend it from 'hypochondriac pain ; to ſer 
them a kembow is arrogance , and to _ them 
0WN » 
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down, folly and lazines : to keep your hands 
in your poco or covered with your cloak , 
is a neglect of the company. 

A flow pace is proper to delicate and effemi- 
nate perſons , an alty one to mad men z 
ſtrutting is aftectation, wadling is for the floth- 
ful and lazy, and in meaſure tro dancers. 

_ ot through the noſe, nor with any affe- 
Qed or unhanſom geſture, wrying the mouth , 
ſwelling the cheeks, liſping, 6c. If you have 
not a pleaſing pronunciation , recompenſe it 
with good matter ; and when ſpeaking , cough 
not, nor uſe any interruption , for ſo do fyers 
when they invent what to ſay. A little /augh- 
ger is permitted, moderate ſmiling commended. 


4. THERE is 2 certain »ine and motion of 
the body, and itsparts, both in ating and ſpeak- 
ing, which is very graceful and pleaſing. Greg. 
Nazienz. foretold what a one Flies ( after- 
wards called the 4 _ would prove, when 
he ſaw his haſty, diſcompoſed, and unſeemly 
geſtures. S. Ambroſe diſcarded a Clerk , becaule 
of an undecent motion of his head, which he 
faid went like a flail. On the contrary Cn. Pome- 
peins, faith Tilly, ad omnia ſumma natus habebas 
in voce ſplendorem, &- in motu ſummanm dignita- 
tem. 'T his conſiſts; 1. in the proportion and har- 
mony betwixt every mans perſon and conditi- 
on ; as for a young man to be active and 
ſprightly , not mimical and reſtleſs : a grave 
man flow and deliberate , not dull and tlug- 
gish. 2. In confidence, oppoſed to sheepish bash- 

Ines ; when one knows not how to look , 
ſpeak, or move, for fear of doing amiſs; but 
alwaies blusheth , and > not able to ſupport 

2 an 
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an harsh word , a chiding , an angry look, 
without being altered. 3. In avoiding all affe- 
tation and {ingularity ; for whatever is accord- 
ing to Nature is beſt , and what contrary to 
it, alwaics diſtaſtful , and betraies vanity and 
indiſcretion, that knows not to imitate the beſt. 
Nothing is graceful but what is owr own. And 
therefore every one ſtrives to work eaſily and 
freely, and with a ſeeming negligence, for 
ſuch ſeems to proceed either from Nature, or 
an habit. Burt conſtrainedneſs undervalueth 
an action; as doth alſo ſeeming to do all with 
deſign and ſtudy. - Yet, aftected negligence is 
worlt of all. 


5. IN eating, at meals, the company is A 
fended, if you eat with hands dirty, or unwash- 
ed after you have made water , or done any 
offentive aftion. If you hover over the plate 
or table , as an Hawk over her prey ; if you 
handle others meat, be delicate , or take the 
beſt, or moſt , or formoſt, ro your ſelf. As 
the India, that ſeeing at the other end a dish 
that pleaſed him , leaped upon the table to 
fetch it. If you feed with both hands for fear 
of looſing time, or keep your knife alwaies in 
your hand, or with the point upward : _ 
dip your fingers, or any thing you have taſted, 
in the ſawce, or make a noiſe in eating ; cut 
or put into your mouth great morſels, or lick 
your fingers, or not wipe your mouth or ſpoon 
after cating. x 

It is againſt health to ſwallow your meat un- 
chewed, or greedily, or much, or much variety, 
or delicacies : and againſt civility to eat after 


others, to throw your boncs or offal yu the 
oor, 
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floor, to gnaw your bones, to handle dogs , 
&c. at the table, ro obſerve what and how ©0- 
thers eat , to diſpraiſe or praiſe immoderately 
the meat, or ſmell to it ; for if you ſuſpect it 
let it alone, leſt you offend others. 

Preſent not to others what your ſelf have taſt- 
ed. Drink not, nor talk with your mouth full, 
or unwiped, or glaſs full; nor put the cup roo 
far into your mouth as Children do ; nor drink 
_ » Or {0 long that you are forced ( as 

orſes ) to breath in your draught ; nor blow 
into any ones Cup, or upon his victuals, tots, 


Pe, 

Talk not at table any ungrateful or impertinent 
diſcourſe, nor be angry with your ſervants, nor 
do any thing which may interrupt the cheer- 
fulnes of the company. Ir is queſtioned whe- 
ther it be civil to talk much at meals, becaulc 
that hindreth the intention of the table, and 
it is not eaſy to avoid all otfenſivenes, eſpeci- 
ally in diſcouſe about Divinity; the frequenteſt 
table-talk in England. 

In England, Strangers tax us for drinking be- 
fore we eat, againſt health; drinking many in 
the ſame cup ; and many times the ſnufts left 
by the former; fot eating much , much flesh , 
litting long at meals ; not uſing forks but fin- 
gers, and the like. | 


6. In Viſtings is much more ceremony and 
civility obſerved in ſome places then others. 
The I1ralians , and of them the Romans , and 
Neapolitans are moit punctual. The greateſt 
cauſe hereof is the avoiding of miſinterpretations, 
and quarrelling. This hath begotten an Art 
of ceremoniouſnes , {0 full of ſubtilties and pun- 

K 3 Ctilios, 
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Ctilios, that it is an emploiment to learn them. 
And therefore , tho in this Country of great 
freedom and little jealouſy , where perſons of 

uality are neither ſo apt to give, or take, of- 

ence , they are lh. A ,' Or alſo wnfitting; 
yet it may be fitring to know how to entertain 
2 Stranger ; or how we are entertained by him 
or by any other that expecteth or practiſeth 
this accuratenes of ceremony. I have there- 
fore ſet down the cheifeſt oz their rules , for 
the moſt part out of the Book called 1/ Maeſtro 
d; Camera, which is on purpoſe to inſtruct in 
thoſe oblervances. 

Women are not uſually viſited in the morning ; 
nor Ambaſſadors, or perſons of buſineſs, on the 
hour or day of their diſpatch or emploiment. 
Nor perſons in the beginning of deep mourn- 
ing; and if viſited, it is not expected they should 

e the accuſtomed ceremonies. Nor lick per- 
ſons till they can fit up in their beds, and put 
on their upper garments. Women alſo have 
alwaies the wpper hand, even in their own hou- 
ſes ; and are intreated not to ſtir out of the 
Chamber of entertainment. 

It is better to give too much honor to any per- 
ſon then 200 little ; therefore better to carry 
himſelf as inferior to his equals, and equal to 
ſuch as are not much inferiors. Inferiors alſo , 
if of parts, are to be better treated , for parts 
gre equal to- honors or wealth. The more tatni- | 
liarly, the more honorably are inferiors, or e- 
quals treated , ( but eo the leſs ) as to 
your table, to your bed-chamber, or cloſet, to 
your ſelf in bed, dreſling, or retired. 

Neereſt the wall in England and France ( I ſup- 
poſe becauſe the cleaneſt ) is the my 

place z 
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e ; in Italy. the ri hand , if two ; the 
Luyyfd place 0 if = walk together ; be- 
_ ealilieſt heard of _ Pe” 

o make ſigns to one to be covered , is ſuperi- 
ority ; ſo is Hl turn the back firſt at parti rs 
accompany the departed but a little way ; where- 
as your equall you wait upon to the utmoſt 
door or gate, the ſuperiot to his Coach or Horſe, 

The Viſiter ends the viſit, but not in the midſt 
of a diſcourſe ; nor is he to ſtay ſo long as the 
viſited ſeems glad to receive him ; but if heſee 
his company much deſired , he may come the 
oftner. 2 

Viſits of congratulation and condoleance the 
ſooner the better. 

The »ppermoſt place of a table ought not to turn 
its back upon the greateſt part of the room , 
nor to the door where the meat comes in; it 
Should alſo have the window before , or at leaſt 
on one {ide of ,, it. 

In making viſits few things are obſerved: ; 
but in receiving viſits many : as, entertaining a 
ſuperior or equal , he oughtto be fo clothed as: 
to go abroad ; and drawing near to haſten his 
pace as if he would have gone further to re- 
ceive him ; to meer a ſuperior alſo at the bot- 
tom of the ſtairs , to accompany him to his 
Coach. It being a general rule to accompany 
the departer one degree further then where- 
you receive him. 

( tho bet received as you defire to; 
be received by. them ) are commonly. received 
at the top. of the ſtairs ; and the Gentlemerr 
meet them at the bottom. Ir is alwaies-obſer-- 
ved that the viliteds Gentlemen attend/ one de- 
gree at leaſt further on the Patron, 


+ Inferiors 
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Inferiors are received according to their quali- 
ties , ſome in the Anti-camera , ſome three , 
ſome two , or one Chamber off , or at the 
Chamberdoor , or half the Chamber of enter- 
tainment. Only it is betrer to uſe too much , 
then to little , courteſy. 

With Strangers , extraordinary civility and 
freedom may be uſed ; becauſe they come bur 
ſeldom , ſtay not long , and have no emula- 
tion with perſons of your own Country. An 
eminent perſon not knowing how to entertain 
2 Stranger , feigned indiſpolition, and received 
him in bed. 

If 7vo ſend meſſages to have Audience of Com- 
pliment at the ſame time ; to the lather the Pa- 
tron commonly anſwers, that A B. is Lordof 
himſelf and time, but that ar the ſame time he 
expects ſuch a one. 

If any oxe come to wvifit , whilſt his ſuperior 
zs- entertaining , ordinarily he is conducted to 
another room , where he is entertained by the 
Gentlemen ; or if of lower rank , he ſtates in 
the Anti-camera. 

If an equal come to viſit , whilſt an equall is 
in the room, the Patron asks leave of the pre- 
ſent , and leaving a Gentleman or two to keep 
him company goes to receive the new comer. 

To Perſons of Quality , Awdience is given 
with the Portiere ( or hanging that covereth 
the door on the outſide ) down ; public Audi- 
ence with it open ; yet if then a Perſon of 

uality come, it is alſo let down. Likewiſe at 
their entrance and departure the whole door ruſt 
be opened ( all their doors being made dou- 
ble :) it being an action of great ſuperiority to 
give but half a door. | 
" . Seats 
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Seats alſo ought to be ſet ready before the 
vilitants enter; and Chairs with arms are more 
honourable then thoſe with backs only :. and 
theſe then ſtools. The viſitants or principal 
feat is to be ſet in ſuch manner as it may look 
full upon the door of entrance, and the great- 
eſt part of the room ; the Patrons with the 
back towards the door. If many viſitants c- 

ual , their ſeats are to be ſet one beſides ano- 
ther , or ordered along the wall which hath 
the forefaid conditions. If two, their ſeats are 
to be ſetſo as to haye the door on their shoul- 
ders, and that on the right hand of the door is 
the better place. 

The M. deC. may deliver a meſſage of com- 
man of a meaner perſon then the Viſitant : 

ur he muſt be more cateful if a meſlage of 
bulineſs, except from an equal, or that 1t re- 
quire haſt, But all meſſages from the Prince 
or Superior are inſtantly admitted, and no meſ- 
ſage muſt be whiſpered to the Patron in com- 
pany with equals, but ſpoken aloud. 

It there be many vititants , and one azpart 
before the reſt , the Patron leaveth the reſt 
and accompanieth the departer. And if whilſt 
be is conducting an. equal, another equal en- 
ters ; he entertains the new comer a while 
- with the departer ; then recommending him 
to ſome of his Gentlemen to conduct him to 
the place of entertainment , he accompanieth 
the departer, and then haſts to the other. 

When _ are ready to depart , the Pa- 
tron maketh a noiſe with his foot or chair , 
that the Attendant may underſtand 'to lift up 
the Portiere z but he ought not 750 command 
him, or tO do any thing which may shew ſupe- 
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riority in bis own houſe. But if there be necd 
of yp 4 thing , to ask leave of the vilirant to 
call for ir. Bur viſited by inferiors, he may 
call or do what he vleaſech. | 

If the viſitants ſtay till it be dark, the M. di 
C. cauſeth to be lighted and fer up in the Foot- 
mens ſtation , a torch of white wax ; and in 
the other Chambers, each two candles of white 
wax ; and in the entertaining room two or 
more , as $shall be neceflary , which are to be 
brought in by the Gentlemen ; alſo two or more 
in the 4nti-camera muſt ſtand ready to be light- 
ed, to be born by the Gentlemen before the 
viſitant when he departeth ; who yer are not 
to turn their backs abſolutely upon him. Ar 
the Hall door muſt be ready torches to be 
carried in like manner before kim by the Foot- 
men , or Pages if there be any; four at leaſt 
for an equal, fix for a ſuperior, &c. 

A Man mercting hu equal,, or not much infe- 
rior , makes his Coach ſtop ; the worthieſt 
Rops laſt , and departs firſt. A man in coach 
meeting his equal on foot , lights out of his 
Coach, and when they part he walks on foot 
2 while after; and then remounts. For an in- 
ferior , he alights not, except he have buſineſs 
with him. 

A Governer of. a Place, through which his e- 
qual is to paſs , ſends to invite him before he 
enter his Juriſdiftion ; and if his invitation is 
accepted, he ſends to meet him 9. or 10. miles, 
ſome of his Gentlemen in Coach ; and fo o- 
thers as he draweth nearer ; when near, the 
Governor goes to receive him in perſon ; or 
if he pleaſe to honor him, under pretence of 
taking the Air , he may go abroad my 
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he comes , and ſo receive him as he pleaſeth. 


. Do nothing in a com where 
delzgn to shew civility, that "dine Rong 
rity nor uſurp upon their rights, nor do any 
_ whereby any of them may think you do 
not love, prize, Or reſpect them. As do not 
your own bufines, command or chide your fer- 
vants ; aſſume nor all the talke to, or of, your 
ſelf, family, wife, &c. nor tell your dreams, 
when perhaps your beſt aftions when waking 
are not worth the reciting ; cenſure not nor 
contradict the reſt ; but cede to the major 


part. 

Deſire not the higheſt place , nor be trou- 
bleſom with impertinent debaſing your ſelf by 
refuſing to go firſt, &c. throwing the arms like 
a fencer , and ſpending time in being in- 
treated to do what you defire. 

Some are dainry and nice, that take excepti- 
ons if notſaluted, &c. in due order, mode, &c. 
hence they become jealous, think themſelves 
affronted, &c. thoſe mens converſation is a 
ſlavery; to be with them is to be in krtlaeaſe, 
and a man had 'as good handle Verice-Glaſſes. 
Let them, I beleech you, enjoy themſelves by 
themſelves, their converſation 1s a rope of ſand, 
and no cement of love and kindnes can ty you 
$0 them. 


8. THE beginning and end of Converſation 
with every one , is Sa/utation : nor muſt you 
break company , tho with intention to re- 
turn ſpeedily, except you firſt ask their leave. 
=o inferior falutes fit out of duty ; and {© 


the yiluer, 
Haaeſty 
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Modeſty is more graceful then boldnes, bold- 
es then bashfulnes, bashfulnes then impudence. 
Country people know not how to look , but 
think they do beſt when moſt extravagant. 

Endeavor not to partake of other mens ſecrets, 
7. e. either Letters, Books, Papers, Diſcourſes , 
&c. if any thing be given to another to read , 
take it not out of his hand , nor be haſty to 
ſee any curiolity the firfft ; nor be curious to 
know \what any one 1s doing or ſtudying, or 
with whom. 

__ ot with any in company, for the reſt 
ſuppoſe you talk of them; but if you have any 
private buſines, take him aſide after you have 
asked leave , and when none is diſcourling : 
and when you diſcourſe privately, eye no man 
of the Company. 

When you walk to and again, turn your face 
towards your ſuperior ; and if you meet a ſu- 
perior in a narrow way , ſtop , and preſs ro 
make him more room, for it is an action of 
reſpect. 

eware of Sullexnes , melancholic , furious , 1i- 
Jence ; as if you obſerved and cenſured what 
every one ſpoke or did. Tho filence in a 
ftudious net an may be tolerated. And if all 
the Company laugh, do not you act the grave, 
nor be like a parmp to yeild only what 1s tor- 
ced from you. 

Yet to be complaiſant is not to eccho to 
What every one faith , or do whatever any 0- 
ther would have you; to make up a number , 
and be a cypher in converſation. To comply 
with all is worſe then with none, as much as 
contemt is below hatred. | 

Pride , inſolence , ſtatelines, imperiouſnes, an- 
grincss 
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grincs, are not ligns or qualifications of a Ger- 
tleman, but the icandals of Converſation , and 
proceed from a ſpirit of preſumtion and want 
of breeding, which conceives it ſelf to be above, 
better, wiſer, then others; and that he alone 
ought to be the rule , to which others ought 
to conform: that all others are wandring ſtars, 
himſelf only in the Ecliptic. The greateſt 
Magnetiſmes in the World are Crvility, conform- 
ing himſelf to the innocent humors , and in- 
firmitics, ſometimes, of others; readincs to do 
courtelies for all, ſpeaking well of all behind 
their backs. And 2ly Afabibty, which is not 
only to be uſed in common and unconcerning 
ſpcech , but upon all occaſions. A man may 
deny a requeſt, chide, reprehend, command , 
&Cc. affably, with good words; nor is there 
any thing ſo harsh which may not be inoffen- 
fively- repreſented. Contider, that the meaneſt 
perſon isableto do you both good and harm. 

Eſteem the faults you commit againſt others to 
be great ; thole of others againſt you to be 
{mall, 

Anſwer no man till he hath ſpoken, for thoſe 
who are impatzent to hear, are rash to cenſure: 
nor turn your back upon , nor correct , the 
ſpeaker :* depart not betore he hath done , pre- 
vent him not by helping him out with what 
he feems to have forgot. Tell not what 
comes into your fancy in the midſt of ano- 
thers diſcourſe , nor {ſcem to know what he 
would fay ; if you think fitting to interpolſe, 
do it not without asking leave; elſe you hin- 
der the diſcourſe to be underſtood, and make 
whar is ſaid to be miſinterpreted ; whence ma- 
ny unneceſlary arguings, and confuſed w_ 

tore 
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before the matter can be cleared. Say not , I 
knew this before , but accept what is faid as 
new, and in | mg 

Be not magiſterial in your dictates; nor con- 
tend , pertinaciouſly in ordinary diſcourſe for 
your opinion , nor for a truth of ſmall conſe- 
quence. Declare your reaſons ; if they be not 
accepted, let them alone; afſfure your ſelf that 
= are not obliged to convert the whole 

orld. It is alſo an uncivil importunity to 
clash with every —_ we diſlike, or tO Cons 
fute every thing we think is falſe : to forma- 
lize upon all the foolery and non-ſenſe we 
hear. Let us not contraſt with the whole 
World, as if we were, univerſal reformers. In 
a controverſy ſay not all you can, but what is 
neceſſary. Alſo if what you report is-not be- 
leived, do not ſwear it, nor uſe any imprecati- 
ons upon your ſelf , or lay wagers , nor take 

our ſelf engaged to defend it, or that he, who 
leives you not, aftronts you. So neither re- 
peat the ſame things frequently over ; if the 
company harken not to you, let them chule; 
ſuppoſe it your own fault, who ſpeak not what 
deſerves their attention. If they underſtand 
you not, blame your ſelf who either ſpeak not 
clearly, or accommodate not your ſelf to your 
Auditory. 

After a man hath told a fory in your pre- 
ſence, ask not, what's the matter; for that chews 
that you contemned the ſpeaker , and minded 
not what was ſpoken ; beiides you make him 
your inferior, to tell a tale as often as you are 
pleaſed to ask it. 

He that- ſpeakerh much , cannot ſpeak all well. 
But indeed it is the dwarf-tree that bears ms 
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firſt fruir, and the emtieſt that makes the moſt 
found. Beſides it is an injury to the reſt of 
the Company, who expect ro be heard, eve 
one in his turn. Yet better to ſpeak muc 
then nothing ar all, except it be apprehended 
to be Diſ-rer:on. 

If you live in a place where the Lavgnage is 
ſpoken in an evil Diale&, do not affect to ſpeak 
either purely, or badly, bur as the beſt of that 
Dialect ſpeak. And avoid all big and hard 
words; remember how the Lyon crushed the 
Frog , whom he ſaw ſo contemtible, after he 
had made ſo great a noiſe. 

All obſcenity , whether in matter or words, 
proceeds from, and creates, evil manners ; and ren- 
ders a Gentleman contemtible. But amongſt 
clowns he is moſt accepted, 3. e. is the greateſt 
clown, that uſeth it moſt. The pains we take to 
be pleaſing ought to be ſpent only upon things 
honorable and of good tame. The reaſon why 
ſome words are immodeſt , others ſignifying the 
ſame thing, nt, is: becauſe theſe repreſent the 
diſpleaſing object at a diſtance, through ano- 
ther /ght , and covered with another notion ; 
ſo that the offenſivenes is not that which ar 
firft appears to the imagination ; (ſo Toads and 
Vipers cauſe not that effect in us when ſeen 
a far off: ) Ir appears ſometimes under a Mc 
faphor, or ſome other tran{latitious expreſſion z 
which is a corredive to the harshnes and un- 
pleaſingnes of the other. 

The ſame cautions preſcribed in ſpeaking , or 
greater , are to be obſerved in writing ; the 
_ of their pens hath ruined very many ; 
and particularly the great Maſter of Civility , 
the Author of Galatro. For going to preſent 
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to the Pope a petition , Y miſtake he deliver- 
ed a copy of licentious Verſes writ by himſelf: 
whereby he loſt the Popes favor, his own re- 
putation , and all hopes of further advance- 


menr. 


CHAP. IL 
Of Prudence. 


T. HE Prudence here ſpoken of, is not 

that Wiſdom of the Philoſophers ; which, 
that we may live happily, would never have 
us experience ſor1ow, or trouble ; would reduce 
us to ſpeculation, abſtinence from emploiment, 
and a life abſtracted from common converſa- 
tion. That teacheth to menage action , public 
affairs and negotiation with others; this shews 
how to eſcape inconveniences, and ſufferings , 
by withdrawing from bulines, and living with, 
and to, our ſelves only ; which that teacheth 
to avoid by diſcreetly governing, and regula- 
ting our actions. The Wy perſwades 
us to chuſe the perfetteſt , i. e. the moſt quiet , 
innocent, retired, manner of life; this Prudence 
to live moſt perfettly , i. e. with the leait incon- 
venience, or evil conſequents, which may di- 
ſturb our happines , in a common or active life, 
The one adviſeth temperance by abſtaining from 
all Banquets, Feaſts, &c. this shews.how to be 
abſtemious , tho you come to them. The one 
tells us that the way to avoid danger, v. g. is 


nevcr to go to Sea z this , fince we are em» 
barked, 
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barked, would have us govern our ſelves, and 
ſteer our courſe in the beſt manner. Whether 
of theſe is betrer, I now diſpute not; but ſup- 
poling a man to have tribes made choice of 
an active calling , then Prudence is of great 
force; to foreſee all conſequents, and avoid the 
bad ; to ad effectually, and the shorteft way ; 
fo chuſe the belt means; to menaze croſſes and 
hardships ; and to be content with what ſucceſs 
God $hall give. 


2. S1GNs of a wiſe man are theſe; he ra- 
ther hears then talks; beleives not cafily : juds- 
eh ſeldom , and then not without great exa- 
mination ; del;berates as long as his matter per- 
mits , and when reſolved , is conſtant, and 
changeth not without ſolid reaſon ; therefore 
having deliberated , fears not to repent. He 
[peaketh well of all 3 defendeth the fame of the 
abſent ; courteous, not flattering; readier to 
pive then ask or receive ; ſmiles rather then 
aughs ; is moderately grave ; honoreth his Su- 
periors ; attributeth the glory of good actions 
to his companions, rather then himſelf ; 06- 
ſerves his friends, but doth no unworthy acti- 
on for their fake ; is ready to afſiſÞ and plea- 
ſure all, even the unknown ; yet without of- 
fending others ; confidereth both events , that 
whatever happens , he may be like himſelf , 
neither exalted nor dejected ; avoids A 
melancholy , and moroſenes ; what he doth , 
tho neceſſitated , yet doth it not as unwil- 
lingly, but makes a virtue of neceflity : is ever” 
in his carriage, true in his words, the fame in 
shew and reality , and beleives ſo of others 


when he hath no reaſon to the contrary ; he 
admires 
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atmires none, derides none, envies none, and' 
deſpiſeth none , not the moſt miſerable:: he: 
—_— the A of _ =u —_ 
ous perſons ; eth not his counſel , [- 
ally ,—w—_ he = rk not well ; is: context 
with hiscondition : nor doth: any thing through 
contention, . emulation, or' revenge ,. but. ſfrives 
to render good alwaies even for evil. He /a- 
boureth to know ſo much, as to be able to de- 
pend upon his own judgment, tho hedo it not. 
Abi tu &&+ fac ſmmiliter. 


3. A Foor talks much , and Gitth to pur- 
pole; ' is angry without cauſe ; truſts any one ; 
16 reſtleſs and ſtill changing place , troubleth 
himſelf with what doth not concern him; the 


more fool he is the more he underſtands other ._ 


mens bulines , his own the leſs, and therefore 
is akwaies ready to reprehend and adviſe , fel- 
dom to. obey; he diſcerns not when flattered ; 
bur ſenſible enough to fancy himſelf abus'd. 
He deſires without choice and diſcretion, and 
therefore is quickly weary of what he enjoies ; 
he reſolves without advice, and therefore ſud» 
dainly changeth, and rhat without reaſon. He 
1s apt to refuſe what he cannot avoid » delire 
what he cannot obrain , and repent what he 
cannot amend; *he laments the paſt, is exalted 
with the preſent, and negligent of the future. 
The firſt degree of folly is to think himſelf 
wiſe, the ſecond to proclaim it; and therefore 
he hath an anſwer rcady to every queſtion, and 
i never better by either counſel or atHiction. 
As amongſt wiſe men he is wi/eſ# that thinks 
he knows leaſt , ſo among{t tools he is the 
geateſt that thinks lie knows molt. 

4 PRUDENCE 
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4. PRUDENCE depends upon experience ;, 
without which no man, of ever ſo great capa- 
City , can any more arrive to be a wiſe man, 
then a fruit to maturity , without time. And 
experience is either of other men, which we ſee, 
read, or hear, or of owr own affairs. This is' 
the harsher Miſtreſs; and happy is he that can 
learn of the other , and arrive to perfeCtion , 
tho in his old age. Hence ir is , that moſt 
men underftand that only wherein they are 
moſt praftiſed ; as many know what is to be 
done , but neither how to go about it them- 
ſelves , nor to direCt others ; ſuch have much 


ftudy , little experience. Many can adviſe well , 


bur themſelves carmor af. Many can menage 
a buſines if not oppoſed ; and many berrer if 
oppoſed : as many are not able to beat or chaf- 
fer , tho they know the prices ; and many 
ignorant of the prices, yet bargain cunningly. 

or the rules of buſines are the ſame , tho the 
ſubjects are divers 3 converſing much makes a 
man bold and confident; and engaging in bu- 
fines firs for more buſines; And therefore it is 


* no wonder that many Citizens ( Merchants ef- 


ially ) prove wiſe-men, ( and in the late 
ars alſo excellent Soldiers) becauſe much 
ractiſed to treating, and negotiation. The 
ike is alſo of Lawyers. But many of both 
theſe Profeſſions, thereby accuſtomed to value 
ſmall gains, contract ſuch a narrownes of ſpirit , 
and tincture of intereſt, that it ſcarce ever leaves 
them. Nor do I perceive Lawyers fitter for 
ſtate emploiment then Merchants, they having 
both particular Trades, and differing, as to pub- 
lic Government , no otherwiſe then an - 

India, or an Hemborough , Merchant, in re 
rence 
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rence to trafick. For tho the profeſling of 
Law may ſeem to intitle ro ſomewhat more 
knowledge in governing ( of which Laws are 
the rule ) yet in effect it doth not ; becauſe 
their practiſe and ſtudy is abour juft and un- 
juſt ; about mewn and tuwmr ; the petit iutereſts | 
and controverlies of particular perſons; not the 
Government of a Prince over his people ; or 
his negotiations with his Neighbors ; which 
depend upon different JR ſeldom con- 
Gerad by thoſe who deale between private per- 
ſons. Beſides that the tying of Princes to the 
formalities of Courts , tediouineſs of Proceſles ; 
and caſting the Laws of Government into the 
mold of the Laws of private intereſt , muſt 
needs be great impediments unto it. 


5. Tars Prudence , you ſee is quite. different 
from curning , the advantage of Fools , and 
wicked men, who miſtake them for the ſame. 
For the Prudent mans aime is to ſecure himſelf , 
and intereſt , ( the wiſedom of the Serpent re- 
commended to us by our Saviour ; ) to be in 
ſuch a condition in all cſtates , as to be able » 
juſtly , honourably , and openly , #9 make uſe 
of all opportunities , and occaſions for his own 
advantage , toward the obtaining of the great 
end of his Creation. Cunning meaſures Faſt 
by eſcaping punishment , right by law, and wiſe- 
dom by yy , reputation by wealth or pow- 
er , and the ſatisfaction of others by his own 
intereſt. A Prudent man deals fo fimcerely , that | 
he fears not the examination of his actions or 
purpoſes ; and is not afraid to have witneſles , 
if it were poſſible, of his thoughts. The crafty 
builds his Houſe under ground , celat , racer , 
diſſimulat , 
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diſſmmulat , inſidiatur , preripit hoſtium conſilia » 
and in order to his own advantage he looks 
upon all other men as enemies. And to theſe 
purpoſes , he uſeth many arrfices; as taking ad- 
vantage of the perſor , if in necetlity , intang- 
led in vice, fear of punishment, or diſcovery ; 
if in danger , humor , paſlion , any weakneſs 
or ignorance : he alſo watcheth the zime, if in 
mirth , drinking , ſorrow ; if inadvertent , if 
eaſy ; he makes uſe alſo of his authority , repu- 
tation , and ſuperiority , to impoſe upon inferi- 
ors. He | JE great kindne's and affection 
in general expreſhons; or particular ambiguous 
ones ;z or ſuch as he will not be obliged by ; 
for he purpoſeth nothing ; nor hath he, or e- 
ver intends to have , any friend. But his great 
engine is a ſmooth tongue , and a competent 
ſtock of Wir. 


6. PERSONS paſſionate , fanciful , intem- 
perare , are wont to apprehend things ſtrongly ; 
and fo apprehended to beleive , and afhirm tro 
others , and act accordingly thenſelves : and if 
fuch men be of reputation or power , they of- 
ten do much harm. Very wiſe men alſo are 
oftentimes too reſolute , und obſtinate in their 
Opinions ; for being uſed to thinking , they ap- 
prehend much of their object , z. e. in a short 
me they overlook the reaſons , circumſtan- 
ces , probabilities , collect conſequences , &Cc. 
which actions familiarize the object ro the fa- 
culty , and this renders the reaſons of the con- 
trary ſide, leſs probable. Even as our converſa- 
tion with a man breeds ſome deyree of kind- 
neſs and friendship to him , tho the man him- 
{lf be not worth our acquaintance. VV herefore 
every 
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every Prudent man ought to be jealous and fear- 
ful of himfelf , leſt he run away too haſtily 
with a likelyhood inſtead of truth z and abound 


too much in his own ſenſe. 


7. ALL eſtates are equall, i. e. Men may be 
happy in every ſtate. For ſecurity is equal to |} 
ſplendor ; health to pleaſure, &c. Every ſtate al- 

o hath its enemies, for Dexs poſuit duo + duo, 
awnum contra #umnum. A rich man becauic rich ; 
'the poor man hath as poor neighbours , or rich 
ones that gape after that ſma!l which he enjoy- 
eth: beware therefore how you offend any man , 
for the offended joins againſt you; and be ſure 
you-hate no man , tho you think him an evill 
or unjuſt perſon. Nor exvy any one above you 
you have enemies enough. by your own ſtate , 
make no more ; but rather , Jonny as many 
friends as you can to uphold and ſtrengthen 
.you. Every man hath alſo an enemy within him- { 
-ſelf ; he that is not choleric 1s covetous , 1s 
facil , I mean by Nature , for if he hath ſub- 
dued theſe natural deſires , 'tis otherwiſe. Nor 
can a choleric man ſay ; I am, to be pardow- 
ed; 'tis natural to me ; [ads one1is not ſo. For 
that ſuch a one hath allo his infirmity , his in- 
clination , which perhaps is harder to conquer 
then yours. Beſides what is according to na- 
ture , is ſeldome perceived by us ; a choleric 
man perceives not when he is angry , at leaſt 
thinks it no great fault. Therefore it is weceſ- 
ſary to have an Adviſer. | 


8. ALL men, therefore are evil Fudges of 
themſelves, and think they do well many times 
when they fin , and commit ſmall errors when 


they 
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they are guilty of crimes. Ir is alſo in our bfe, 
as in Arts and Sciences ; the greater differences 
are eaſily diſcerned , but of the ſmaller moments 
onely the wiſe and sl:ilful in tie Art canjudge. 
Many wices alſo , tho contrary , yet arc ke to 
virtues , the confines of both are the fame ; 
and the exact limits and boundaries difhcultly - 
fixed ; as of pride and greatneſs of ſpirit ; Re- 
ligion and Superſtition ; quickne(s and rash- 
neſs ; cheerfulneſs and mirth ; ſo of ambition 
and - ſufficiency -; Government and Tyranny ; 
liberty -and hcentiouſneſs ; fubjcection and fer- 
vitude ; covetouſneſs and frugality ; and fo of 
the reſt. And yet Prudence chiefly conſitts in 
this very exadFneſ7 of Fudgement , to diſcern the 
one from the other ; and give to every cauſe 
his proper actions and effects. Ir is therefore 
necetſary for every one , that delires to 


be a wile man , to obſerve his own ations, and 


the original of them , bis thoughts and inten- 


'Fionws , With great care and circumſpection ; 


elſe he shall never arrive in any tolerable m2n- 
ner to the knowledge of what he doth well or 
Ul. And leſt all this diligence should be inſuf- 
ficient , as the parriality to himſelf will certain- 
ly render it ; it is very requiſite for him to 
chuſe a friend , or Monitor , who may with all 
freedom advertiſe him of his failings, and 
adviſe him remedies. Such a one , I mean 5 
as is a diſcreet and virtuous perſon ; bur eſpe- 
cially , one that thruſts not himſelf upon the 
acquaintance of great Perſons ; nor upon em- 
ploiments ſcandalous for opportunities of in- 
juſtice ; that bridleth' his tongue , and wit 3 
that can converſe with himſelf , and attends 
upon his own affaires whatever they be. Infinu- 

ate 
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ate your ſelf into a confidence with him ; and 
delire him to oblerve your converſation , and 
ſcriouily and friendly admonish you of whar 
he thinks amils ; and let not his modeſty reſt 
till he condeſcend to you: for do not imagine 
that you hve one day without faults or that thole 
faults are undiſcovered. Moſt men fee that in 
another , which they do not in themſelves. 
And he is happy , who in the whole ſpace of 
his life can attain ro a reaſonable freedom from 
ſins; and that with the help of old age alſo, that 
great dompter and mortifier of our luſts and 
paſſions. If he inform you , whether true or 
falſe , take it not patiently , but thankfully ; for 
the advantage is the ſame ( which is , to break 
the inordinate affection you bear towards your 
ſelf, ) and be ſure to amend : thus you both 
get a friend , and perfect your ſelf in wiſedom 
and virtue. When you conſider , that you muſt 
give account of your actions to your vigilant 
reprover ; that other men ſee the ſame imper- 
fections in you as he doth ; and that 'tis 1m- 
poſſible for a great man to enjoy the advan- 
=> of friendship , except he firſt diſrobe him- 
ſelf of rhoſe qualities , which render him ſub- 
ject to flattery , #.e. except he firſt ceaſe ro flat- 
ter himſelf. A good Corfeſſor in Religion will 
ſupply much of ſuch a Monitors work ; tho 
the one doth it judicially , the other only in 
familiar converſation. And how much more 
worthy is ſuch a one of entertainment., then 
thoſe, who come to your table to make {awces, 
eat your meat , cenſure their neighbors , flat- 
ter , and deride , you ? 


9. IF a friend tell you of a fault , imagine al- 
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waies ( which 1s moſt tru2) that he telleth you 
not the whole: for he detires your amendment, 
but is loath to offend you. And munquam ſi- 
we querela agra tanguntur. 


10. THERE is little or no diff-rence be- 
twixrt ot deliberating and deliberating in paſſion z 
EXCept that this is the worie, as engaging more, 
and more irrevocably in error. For he that 
being out of the way , 1s reſolved to go on, 
{traies the further. 


11. THE fore-game , awiſeman plaies, is to 


foreſee and avoid , but the aftergame is tO carry 


himſelf with courage and indifferency. And there- 
fore Caro falling into a calamity , not by his 
own fault , should not bave rid himſelf of it 
by a greater wickednes ; but by his conſtancy 
and generolity have shcewed to the World , 
What a wiſe man should do in ſuch a caſe. 


12. ALL mens apprehenſions naturally are alike : 
what one ſees red, another ſees not green ; and 
Aloes is not better to one, and {weet to ano- 
ther ; and their firſ# thoughts upon them are 
the ſame. And thatone man is more learned , 
is not becauſe he knows otherwiſe then another ; 
but it is becauſe he knows more conſequences, and 
more propoſitions by his greater induitry and ex- 
perience. The conceptions according #0 truth 
are alike and the fame , bur falſe are infinite 
wherefore if you find one man t{ingle in his 
judgment , be wary of him; he either knows 
more then all others, or there is ſome ill prin- 
Ciple in him, 


L 13. No 
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13. NO evil man but hath irregular paſſions ; 
which paſſions are offenſive to evil perſons , 
more then to good ; ( for good men are hum- 
ble, complaiſant , &c. ) Therefore one evil 
man agrees not with , nor loves to deal with , 
another. 


14. Mucn of the trouble of this world 
procceds from certain irregular humors and de- 
ſires , which many men indiſcreetly eſpouſe 
and becauſe they are innocent, they think them 
alſo prudent and rational. If other men en- 
deavor to repreſs them as inconvenient, &c. *tis 
ill taken, and with trouble, and diſquiet ; being 
theſe are not unlike to ſuch as have antipath 
to certain meats that expoſeth them to need- 
leſs paſſions, and impertinent affliction. 


15. WISEDOM 4 made to rule, and yet Magi- 
ſtrates generally are readier to make uſe of 
their power then wiſdom ; of their will then 
reaſon. Becauſe it 1s eaſter, shorter, and com- 
plies more with the humor of mankind. Yet 
the ſubjects prefer, and often expect, the other. 


16. A GREAT General where ever he tra- 
velled, went continually conſidering the fitua- 
tion of the country; and caſting with himſelf, 
what was to be done , if leading an army he 
should be aflaulted there by an Enemy. B 
which means he was alwaies provided again! 
ſurpriſes. The ſame care doth every wiſe man 
take by pondering all the caſes of danger and 
dificulry which may or are likely to occur in 
his emploiment. 


17. EVERY 
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17. EvERY manhath a tender place; which 
when touched by the hand of God, afflicts him, 
and he complains. And thoſe,who are moſt en- 
gaged in the World, have more tendernefles, 
as riches, family, reputation, bodily infirmiries, 
&c. Wherefore a wiſe man provides before hand 
a ſtock of patience ; And fortifies the dangers by 

d conſiderations, and by taking off his affe- 
ions and paſſions from them. 


13. THE thines of this World ſeem greater at 
diſtazice ; the things of the other World greater 
near hand. Becauſc thoſe are fully known; and 
comprehended alwaics with alions of love , 
tear, &c. For they enter in by the ſenſes; which, 
being natural, and not free, Agents , work ad 
uitimum wirium , and entertain their object as 
much as they can. Beſides , the objects are 
themſclves ciothed with many circumſtances , 
pomps, and shews ; which make them ſeem great 
and taking : and without theſe they would be 
naked, and nothing. Bnt ſpiritual things move 
only the Soul and _ which reccives not 
without arguing an —_— » 4. e. without 
ſomething of truth, and rejecting appearances. 
Wherefore a wiſe man is wary of the things of 
this World, and admits them not confidently. 


19. CREATUR& Dei modium faite ſunt, &+ 
in tentationem anime hominum, & in muſcipulam 
pedibus inſipientium. For that which is the occaſion 
ro wiſe and virtuous men of obtaining and do- 
ing good, is by their ignorance turned by fools 
to their diſadvantage. Indeed ali things, even 
wiſe counſel, are by fools made either inſ{tru- 
ments or teſtimonies of their tolly. 

L 2 CHAP. 
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CHAP. IIL 


Of Converſation and Dif- 


courſe. 


1. ONVERSATION c#(aſual with ma- 

ny , voluntary with few, of buſines to be 
denied to none. Have mary acquaintance , 
one friend, and 7o enemy. 

Some keep company to ſpend their time, and 
faunter away their age ; ſuch care not much 
with whom they converſe; nor 1s their com- 
pany either grateful, or beneficial. 

Others for pleaſure and divertiſement, to laugh 
and make themielves merry , and fo pals their 
r1me. 

Others for intereſt ; and that cither honeſtly, 
or deceit{ully, as by gaming, debauching, he- 
Etoring, overreaching, flattering, &c. 


2. GREAT care is to be taken in all con- 
verſation, for we mult do as the Ancients feign- 
ed of their /amie, that within dores wore their 
eyes in their girdles but going abroad put them 
in their heads ; but ſtill greater care is requi- 
lite in choice of ſuch companions, with whom a 
man is to converſe much, or a long time, or 
to ?ruſt with bulines of conſequence. As the 
Ttalians (ay ; meaſure it a hundred times , before 
you cut it once ; at firſt ſtanding upon your guard, 
till you diſcover their Inclinations. And 

Firſt, Avoid, as much as you can , the com- 


pany 
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pany of all witious perſons whatſoever ; for no 
vice 1s alone, and all .are infectious. 

Of Swearers, prophane , and blaſphemers ; let 
Almighty God lay to your charge the neglect 
of his intereſt, and honor , in your preſence 
uncontrolledly affronted 5 whilſt you are rea- 
dy to reſent and vindicate every ſmall offence 
done to your felt. 

Of Hedtors, and thoſe brutish perſons; who 
either for gain, or ſatisfaction ot their beſtial 
arrogance , care not whom they debauch or 
affront. Infolent Children of Hell, ruiners of 
{o many perſons and families. 

Of Scoffers ; who put their own faults in the 
back end of the wallet , but diſcover all they 
know of others. With ſuch no peace is durable. 

Of a perſon ſcandalous either for Profeſſion , 
or manners ; for you run his hazzard, and ef- 
pouſe his diſreputation. 

Never expect any aftiſtance or confolation in 
your neceſſities from drinking companions. 

2. Avo1palloconforting with thoſe who are 
much ſuperior , Or niuch inferior, to you : Inte- 
rior, not only in degree and external quality ,. 
but eſpecially in parts. Tanti erts aliis, quantsi 
tibi fuers. Your own thoughts and deligns 
will be ſuch as your companions are; and low 
fortuncs breed many times degenerous purf 0- 
ſes. He that makes himſelf an Afc, ts fit- 
ting others should ride him. And 1t 1s a very 
mean ambirion to- be the beſt of his compuny. 

With oper, upright, plain difpoltions, as allo 
with the ak and facetious, there is no dittt- 
culrty in converſation ; except where they med- 
dle too boldly with other mens lives 3 but 
theirs is Satyre, not calumny. 


3 With: 
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Wirh refty , froward , ill naturd humors , 
who are hard to pleaſe, and think it grandez- 
:2 to be harsh and parlimonious of m_ words, 
and {upercilious towards their equals, few con- 
verſe who intend not to gain by them. 

From all good natur'd perions , women , and 
drink , keep your ſecrets. And with ſuch as 
are wholly fm upon their own intereſt , dit- 
cours not upon what concerns their intereſt. 


2. THEY who pretend to carning obſerve , 
and make much of a rw{e, which I think it is 
not amiſs to know, to beware of, and fortify 
againſt, but not to practiſe, it; which is , to 
obſerve every mans imperfection , ( for few 
there are bur have ſuch a one) and according- 
ly to apply themſelves. As for example 

1. With ſuch as are ſwelled with conceit of 
their Nobility or Wealth , if they have buſines, 
they give them reſpect enough ; if they have 
not , yet they pay them with their own coin; 
no matter if they deceive themſelves with the 
opinion that they are honored according to 
their merit or delire. 

2. All humorous perſons are weak, and conſci- 
ous to themſelves , that they ſtray out of the 
plain way of the reaſon of Mankind; for it is 
diſcretion and judgment that corrects our irre- 
gular fancies, and ( where virtue or vice in- 
tervene not) conforms us to the common cu- 
ſtoms. Wherefore he, that will take the pains 
to comply with, and ſeem to juſtify, their fol- 
ly, rules them. 

3. Such as having impoſed upon themſelves 
certain Laws of cerenionies, &c. would alſo ob- 
lige others to the fame ; ( which proceeds 

many 
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many times from Melancholy and not pride ) 
their weaknels is manifeſt. 

4. With moroſe perſons, they deal freely, 0- 
penly , and familiarly ; that they may think 
they ſee through their deſigns, and ſo they are 
ſtricken in the right vein. 

5. Thoſe who are curious to pry into other 
mens matters , are commonly malicious ; no 
friendship with them, as neither with a proud, 
nor - angry, perſon. 

6. With ſuch as are i diſgrace with Superiors ; 
they converſe not much , and are = how 
they offer them help , &c. for they fatten as 
men drowning upon any shew of afliſtance. 

7. With ſuch as are grace with the Prince, 
they keep good correſpondence, and ſeek their 
favor ; tho mean - perſons , yet rhey def- 
piſe them not, for they are choſen by hisjudg- 
ment. But they do as they , who in a dark 
night follow him that hath a torch, tho a 
rogue, or a beggar. 


4. GivE no man juft cauſe of offence ; nior 
reſent too vively injuries towards your ſelf. But 
if after your care to avoid quarrelling, you hap- 
pen upon fuch brutes , as cither to try your 
mettal, or out of a beſtial love of injuriouines, 
( for ſuch Hedtors this age hath brought forth 
in greater plenty, then any other I ever read 
of ) the beſt way is to reſent it briskly ; and 
threaten ſeriouſly , at leaſt; if you do not cha- 
fſtize, the infolency , that makes injuring @ pro- 


Chuſe therefore the converſation rather of 
ancient men , for their teſtimony is of greater 
force ; of ſych perſons p are famed for a__ 

4 an 
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and wiſdom; ( for ſomething is alwaies to be 
learned by them ) and ſuch there are many , 
but they offer not themſelves , but expect to 
be ſought our , and admit not every applica- 
tion without choice.” 

So much for Coxwecrſation, it follows of Di/- 
coarſe. 

Men are commonly judged by their Diſcourſe , 
and therefore it is neceſlary for a wiſe man to 
regulate that , almoſt in the firſt place. D#/- 
courſe is either concerning. 1. Raillery and mirth, 
2. Other mens lives and ations. 3. Occaſional 
as Hiftory , News , &c. 4. Erudition and edifi- 
cation ; Or 5. Buſineſs and intereſt of ſelf or friends. 


ti. THOSE , who take pleaſure in expoſing 
others to contemt and derifion , either by imita- 
ting their actions , or imperfections, or by jee- 
ring and mocking them , avoid , as you would 
tne heels of an Horſe, that kicks every one he 
can reach: if you cannot , take the part of the 
abuſed ; blame the action , ſpare the perſon 
Or if the perſon be known, excuſe the action ; 
if neither can be done , praiſe the perſon ſor 
ſome other = action or quality ; ſo have 
you an Antidote againſt the poy/ox. Indeed there 
15 NO greater enemy to Peace and Charity then 
the Raillewy. For , as ordinarily it is the ſooty 
oven that mocks the black chimmey ; fo one jeer 
ſeldome goes forth , but it returns with its e- 
qual ; md they together beget a quarrel. Be- 


tides, to abuſe imferiors argues a mean and con- 
temtible ſpirit ; Superiors ,. is dangerous ; and 
a word often provokes them more then an a- 
Ction. To abuſe a fiend is to loſe him ; a Stran- 
g7 , to loſe your ſelf in his and, the Worlds 

| cltcem, 
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eſteem. Thoſe mocks are moſt reſented which 
touch a mans reputation , chiefly that of wit or 
diſcretion ; for of that even tools are chary ; and 
every one rather confeſſeth his forgetfulneſs , 
then ignorance. next zthoſe which arc for par- 
ticular aEtions , rather then in general, for. they 
ſeem to have more of truth, theſe of wit ; which 
are of ſome ſecret imperfection ; which are of 
that wherein a man prides himſelf. Since Fran- 
cs I. time ( who giving Charles V. the he , and 
challenging him to a duel , was refuſed ) the 
he hath been counted a great affront; and ma- 
ny exaggerations are made of that abuſe. But 
had not that King ( perhaps in juſtification of 
his own rashneſs ) ſaid , that he was not a Gen- 
tleman that would take the /e ; I do not be- 
leive that would have deſerved a ſeverer chaſ- 
tiſement then other imputations ; I ſpeak in 
converſation , for Laws take no more notice. 
of that then others. 

Yet it ſeems, to condemn all raillery is to 
tether the wits ; and therefore if preſerved in 
2 | _ » It might be allowed. For it 
makes men ſtand better upon their guard , when 
they know that they are likely ro hear again 
of their actions ; behdes it inureth them to 
bear harsh words , and bridle their paſſions. 
But to railly hanſomely is very difficult , for 
good jeſts are to bite like Lambs , not like 
Dozs , tickle , not wound. And therefore 'tis 
requiſite to have a third perſon of Diſcretion , 
to ſtroak over-the ſeverer nips,and throw duſt 
upon them 5 when being heaxed they 'begin to 
ſting one another. Alſo with ſmall miſcarriages 
and misfortunes , and ſuch as happen. withour 


the parties fault , &c. you may. be the bok 
L 5 der ;, 
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der ; and with ſuch as bring no shame with 
them , and ſuch wherein many are concern- 
ed. The jeerer alſo muſt be content to taſt of 
his own broth ; and tlie ex in this trade 
are _ to do ; — he, w . having in his 

outh taken great 1 to railly upon marrt- 
- perſons , « his declini uook « Wife, 
where any one might have her for his mo- 
ny ; and the firſt entertainment of his friends 
was the diſcourſe of his own marriage, to pre- 
vent all that could be faid. In ſum, jeers are 
only then good, when ex tempore ; when they 
keem to proceed from wit, not anger Or malice ; 
whex they are intended for mirth and paſtime 
not calumny ; when you are pleaſant with his 
error Or miſtake , nor his shame; and ſeldom 
pleaſe at ſecond hand. But becauſe theſe in- 
tentions are difficultly known ; becauſe many 
perſons are- very captious and haſty ; and be- 
cauſe at beſt it argues not a ſolid, and univer- 
fal wiz , but a peculiar dexterity and promti- 
tude , which 1s frequently accompanied with 
want of good Invention as well as Judgment; 
a Diſcreet perſon will not much engage him- 
&lf 10 it , nor render himſelf a fool ro make 
others laugh; bur after he hath tried 3 or 4 
times and finds not himſelf fit for it , let him 
never endeayor it more. 


2. AKIN to the Railleurs are the Dyrols, 
who turn. all to Ridicwlouſnes, Their cenſure 
ſee in Sem. ep. 29: Marcelinum nondam deſpere ; 
etianmum 'feruari poteſt, ſed fi cito porrigatur ili 
PANS. 0 enidhns prericulum ne porrigentem tra- 
tat.” 'Mayns im illo ingeaii vis , fid tendentis in 
fravm. ' Faciet z quod ſolet ; advocabit illas face- 

= $145, 
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bias, que _ evocare lugentibus poſſunt, &+ in ſe 


imum , in nos jocabitur , ee. Chri _ 
ve greater ts againſt rhis y 5 
that it grieves holy ſpirit, and is contra- 


to that ſeriouſnes and conſideration requi- 
ite to Religion. That there is nothing ſo fa- 
cred or prudent , which by the perulancy of 
wit may not be made ridiculous, conſequent! 
contemtible, fit to be neglected and abolished. 
__ we have ſeen publicly, and even the ho- 
ly Writings we heard to have been , traveſty, 
by thoſe who ſpace neither their Souls nor re- 
putation, to Ec themſelves Buffoons ; and 
shew their abilities and ingenuity in folly. 
And this indeed is the you engine charged 

inſt heaven , the only and truſty weapon 
wherewith dirty onhewds ( Diſciples of Fuhar 
the Apoſtate , Porphirius , Epicurws, and the reſt 
of that brutish heard ) bark and grin againſt 
a Deity. When all true reaſon , and ſober 
conſideration as well as the other Creatures ju- 
ſtify their Maker , yea when even the Dogs 
revenged him upon Lxciax the great Profeſlor 
of ſcurrility {co as well as Epicuriſm 
and irreligion. But beſides this diſpoſition pro- 
ceeds from a laſchety and levity unbefitting any 
perſon of quality and emploiment ; and in- 
creaſeth the ſame inclinations both in the Dryof- 
ter and the Auditors. For as 4 wit uſed to ver- 
ſifying -is ready -to pur all its thoughts into 
rime; or a Mathematician is preſently redu- 
cing all his fancies to ſomewhat in thoſe Sci- 
ences; every one caſting his thoughts into that 
mold whereunto they are accuſtomed: So do 
Drolls reject all ſerious notions, and accept and 
ix upon the light and emty. And therefore 
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we ſee that when ſuch perſons aim at any thing 
grave and ſerjous , it misbecometh them , as 
done out of order. arid fexfon: Thiis doth 
mirth pleaſingly. by little- and” little —— dere 
the judgment, rendring it vain, ſtudious of , 
and delighting in, that which wiſe men avoid, 
laughter. And theſe men , whilſt they think 
to fool others, become themſelves bear what 
others arc in their imagination. 


2. In Diſcourſe concerning other perſons *( fa- 
miliar amongſt Women ) - Back-biting , and ca- 
lunmy is moſt frequent : becauſe all men had. 
rather hear evil of another then good. Per- 
haps thinking thereby to juſtify their own faul- 
tineſs; at indulging their ſe}-love, which 
is grounded upon a too high eſtimation of 
themſelves, and too low of others. - 

This evil ſpeaking is very ins, uſed by 
many , who pretend to extraordinary Godlineſs , 
whoſe bitings are alſo more dangerous , and 
venemous with thoſe perſons, who miſtake 
their formality for ſeriouſnes , and their gravity , 
for reality, in Religion. Burt; even in-ordiviar 
converſation men are wont alſo 'to-dtfame their 
neighbours open-fac'd, without any 'ceremony; 
delign, or remorſe. From both theſe forts of 
people, eſpecially the former , turn away , as 
much ias you'can:;* but be fare to be- none of 
them;/-nor partake with them 4n their ralum- 
x iafions,” Coder what: you {xy- of others, ' 6- 
chers-ſay of you. Before you calumniatezthink;, 
am-not'l the fame? or as bad ? Take heed of 
doing that , which may hurt, bat- cannot do 

; for "tis madneſs to make enemies with- 
Qut.cauſe ; and it is-better to ſuppreſs, then 
Vent 
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vent and ſatisfy , a piece of wit or a foolish 
_ The great rule is, Nothing but truth 
efore the face, and nothing tut good behind the 
back. 

Beware alſo of cenſuring Nations, Conditi- 
ons, or States of Men , as well as particular 
perſons; for there is no Nation or condition , 
Wherein are not many good; and none {0 good, 
wherein are not many bad. 

"Tis alſo a great honor and wiſdom 7#o paſs 
by the back-bitings of others againſt your ſelf. Charles 
the 7th of France demanded of one, much em- 
ploied by him, and on whom he had beſtow. 
ed many favors, what thing inthe world could 
alienate kis mind from, and bring him in di- 
ſlike with, his Prince? the Gentleman anſwer'd, 
An affroiit- Fhis perſon ſeems to have bin 
very ſen{ible indeed , but whether his diſcre« 
tion had merited «the favor of his Prince I 
much doubt. Certainly the behavior of An- 
t;0:us was much more generous; who, when 
one tuld him, that ſuch a one affronted him , 
anſwered ; it may be fo, but I will nor be af- 
fronted. Auguſtus adviſed Tiberins not to be 
offended with peoples ſpeaking il of them ; it 
ſufhceth, fairh he, thee we can ſecure our ſelves 
from their doing us harm. When one ſaid, he 
was a Tyrant; he anſwered, were I fo, he durſt 
not have faid it. To one calling him Dwarf, 
well ; faid he , then I will ger higher $hoes: 
P.: Bernard , when one bid him ger our like a 
dirty Prieſt, replied, you are miſtaken, I came 
in a Coach. And truly ſince all theſe evil 
tongues are conquered by filence, one would 
think the victory eaſy ; did nor experience 
shew us , that the great remedy againſt burſt- 
ing is giving vent. There 
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There is n0 reaſon that the effett, which may 
proceed from divers cauſes, should be attributed to 
oxe. V. g. an action of ſeeming diſreſpect may 
either come from an intention to affront , from 
negligence, fron having ſome other bulines in 
his thoughts , &Cc. interpret not therefore ſuch 
ations as afroxts; and the rather , becauſe it 
is our duty to take every thing by the beſt handle: 


4. THE moſt innocent, grateful, and uni- 
verial Diſcourſe, is telling Stories; and modern 
rather then ancient. Some are ſo well ſtock- 
ed with this trade as to be able to anſwer any 
queſtion , or parallel any cale by a Story ; 
which is ( if well done ) a very great perfe- 
Ction of eloquence and judgment. Andantel- 
ling Stories avoid too often ſaid he, and ſaid I, 
bear you 'me, mark me, &c. be perfect alſo, that 
you need not recant, ftammer, or repeat things 
faid before; be not tedious in impertinent cir- 
cumſtances , nor make your own glory the 
Chiefeſt concern. 

Tell xo lye in your diſcourſe ; eſpecially not 
Gaſconades, and improbable Rhodomontades , 
wherein ſome, out of weaknes and lownels of 
fpirit and parts, take as much pleaſure as others 
in drinking when not thirſty, and think, they 
then overwit the company. Be not hyperbol;- 
ral and extravagant , eipecially in prailing and 
diſprailing 3 for the wit takes away the credit ; 
whereas the end of ſpeech was firſt to, make 
us wrderſtood , then beleived. And if you be 
convinced of an error, for triſths ſake acknow- 
ledg it, and change your opinion ; for this i- 
genuity is greater , becauſe rarer, And remem- 
ber, that 

One 
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One chance falling out, as the Aſtrologues pro- 
gnoſticate , gers them reparation; and their 
thouſand lyes are not taken notice of ; but to 
a wiſe man one the doth more diſgrace , then 
thouſand truths can recover. 

When news comes from an uncertain Author, 
tho probable and expected , yet ſuſpend your 
beleif ; becauſe men eaſily report what they 
defire or expect; but rather give heed to cer- 
tain extravagant and wnexpetted Relations, as un- 
likelier to be invented. And when you tell 
news, engage not for the truth of ir. 


5. Ix your diſcourſe rational or of erudition,skip 
not from one ſubject to another; as do Fanatics , 
and other ignorant Sciohſts, who are never at eaſe 
till they have vented all they think themſelves 
to know above other men. Neither maintain an 
argument with ignorant , nor contradictive per- 
ſons ; nor think that you are bound to convert or 
inſtruct the whole World; leaft of all with vain 
drolls , who make your ſeriouſnes their ſport. 
Be content to ſatisfy with reaſon, not EY 
your yz authority ( a retuge many fiy unto 
when worlſted, if they know there 1s no exa- 
mag Books ) ſuch as are capable and dif- 

ſed. 

4 * reaſoning, the moſt excellent way, where- 
in the beſt able is certain ro carry the cauſe, 
and which will bring the controveriy to a ſpee- 
dy determination , 1s by asking queſtions, and 
proceeding till wpon the adverſaries conceſſions 4 
which he cannor without sharae retr:c&t; ( b 
Syllogiſms is more Pedantic.) This is Plato's 
manner of diſcourling. 

Pedgntry is a vice in all Profeſhons, it ſelf 

no 
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no Profeſſion. For a School-maſter is not there- 
fore a Pedant ; but he only who importunately, 
impertinently, and with great formality, shews 
his learning in ſcraps of Latin and Greek ; or 
troubles himſelf with knowledg of little uſe or 
value; or values himſelf above his deſerts , be- 
cauſe of ſomething he knows ( as he conceives ) 
more then ordinary; or deſpiſetch others not 
$killed in his impertinencies ; or cexſures all Au- 
thors and perſons confidently without reaſon. 
And whoever doth thus, be he Divine, Law- 
yer, Statesman , Doctor , or. Profetlor , he is 
a Pedant. 

Do not in ordinary company treat of matters 
t00 ſubril and curious, nor too wile and mean; 
nor of things unſcaſonable, as of Religion in 
mixed; or young company , Or at table; bur 
in all Diſcourſe have: an intention to betrer 
your ſelf and others. Which that you may 
do, contrive, (as much as you can ) before hand 
of what to diſcourſe; and lay your ſcene, which 
afterwards you may may as you pleaſe. 

A man may judiciouſly __ when either 
he knows the ſubject very well ; or when de- 
firous to learn ( a ſubmiſſion and ingenuity 
vety grateful in company ) or whex neceſlitat- 
ed to diſcourſe , and thex he mult do it dif- 
creetly and doubtingly , unleſs he very well 
know his Audirory. Cautious alſo muſt he 
be who diſcourſeth of that he underſtands a- 
monegſt perſons of that Profefſion; an affecta- 
tion that more Scholars then wiſemen are 
puilty of; I mean to diſcourſe with every man 
in his own faculty ; _ it be by asking 
queſtions, and ſeeming to learn. 

You may frecly and ſafely diſcourſe of mat- 
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ters of Philoſophy, Mathematics, Travels, Govern- 
ment of forreign Countries, Hiſtories of times paſt 
or preſent of other Places, Husbandry, and the 
like, which ſubjefts concern no mans reputa- 
tion, and therefore none much care wiat part 
you take. 

Diſcourſe , tho amongſt learned men , /aies 
no grounds of Science, bu: ſfuppoſeth them , and 
therefore ſtudy is neceſſary ; without which 
who ſo adventures amongit Scholars, is like a 
Lady, that hath excellent Medicines, but nei- 
ther knows whereof they are made , nor how 
to apply them effectually. Have a care 210 
that your income exceed your expences , i. e. that 
_ ear and read more then you ſpeak: for 

e that ſpends out of the ſtock of wit and me- 
mory is quickly bankerupted ; but knowledg 
and learning continually improve by diſcourlſe. 

Cunning d:ſcourſers to avoid baffling are wont 
at firſt ro /ay down a propoſition n ly defenſible , 
to which they may retreat in caſe of; neceſſi- 
ty; bur defend the other our works alſo as long 
as they can, 

Mens wits and apprehenſions are infinitely va- 
r10us , nor is there any opinion ſo extravagant, 
which hath not ſome followers and maintain- 
ers, who fit their hypotheſes to it. Where- 
fore do not cenſure any thing. on a ſuddain 
as ridiculous , for tho it pleaſe not you , it 
may another, as wiſe. 

Every man makes himſelf the meaſure of all 0- 
thers for truth and falshood, wiſdom and folly. 
learning and ignorance , and the like. And 
who is able to denudate himſelf of this falſe 
opinion, or prejudice at leaſt ro truth ? 

But from hence it procceds that we —_ 

im 
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him knowing that knows more or as much , 
and him ignorant, that knows lefs , then our 
ſelves. Him alſo virtuous that is according to 
our ſentiment and degree. Alfo- that all men 
are more ready to blame anothers errors, then 
praiſe his virtues. And that a man knowing 
what another doth not, and being ignorant of 
what another knows , yet knows not his own 
ignorance ; but conſequently values himſelf 
and deſpiſeth the other. 

To man alone ( not beaſts nor Angels ) hath 
nature given @ zauſcouſnes of the preſent. The 
beſt things in the world if not accompanied 
with variety , become diſtaſtful. And nothing 
ſooner then Diſcourſe : which is ſo much care- 
fullier to be menaged , as the eare is ſooner 
ms _— __ Prudent eies are kept 0- 

n, ordina ſons by wit. 
PO men commonly diſcourſe of grave and 
edifying Subjects, Divinity, Government, Hi- 
ſtory, 6c. Towng men rather of pleaſant; Hunt- 
ing, Fashions, Travels, Wonders , &c. every 
man chuſeth to diſcourſe of that he beſt un- 
derſtands and loves. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Concerning Buſineſs. 


AMS being intreated by his Nephew to 
give ſome rules for guiding and ſecuring 
himlielf in negotiation, and contradts , after long 
ſtudy told him , he could give him but one 3 
which was , alwaies to have to do with virtuous 
perſons. Bur for many reaſons this rule , tho 
a perfect one , is hard to be practiſed ; and 
therefore I beſeech you be content with fuch 
imperfect ones , as my reading or experience 
_—_—_— X "EN 
any one tell you, zthat it istono parpals 
to think long upon any matter ; that they are 
only wiſe men who can diſpatch buſineſs ex 
rempore ;, that conſulting is but a dull formali- 
ty ; and that a man ſees as far into a t at 
cf ,» as by much conſideration ; ſay boldly 
that man is @ foo/ : the more you think , the 
more and clearer you $hall underſtand. There. 
fore Men of moſt kiſure do buſineſs the beſt ; 
and thoſe who have much buſineſs muſt have 
much pardon. Therefore men ww to buſineſ; do 
it better ; becauſe they have thought of it be- 
= » Either in the _ , os like , Fry 
prudent Man doth no buſineſs ra » 8. 
e. Without reaſon and advice ye he 2dvit 
eth alſo as long as he can ; and that firſt with 
his own thoughts : which being not ſufficient , 
he takes in alſo the aſſiſtance of other mens 
counſel ; and heareth others , tho he follow 
perhaps 
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perhaps: his own. Moſt men adviſe for their 
"own intereſt , and therefore happy 1s he 
who hath a fiend. 

To order your thoughts well in Delibera- 
tion» , endeavor to put your buſineſs into an 
Hiſtory , conſidering what is to be done or 
faid firſt , whar afterwards. For the hindrance 
of prudent reſolutions is the confulion and 
Ciiorder of thoughts ; which by this merhod 
is cleared : by it alſo you shall quickly diſco- 
ver where the difficulty is , and know when 
you have done. It is alſo very. convenient to 
write down your reaſons pro@ con in delibera- 
tion ; for the mind by this means , is freed 
both from the confuſion , and burden of thoſe 
arguments. 

Give not your advice or opinion before asked ; 
for that is to upbraid the others ignorance : 
zor attribute ill ſucceſs to the neglect of your 
councel ; zor be angry if your advice be not 
followed. Neither accuſtom your ſelf to find 
fault with others actions , except virtious ; for 
you are not bound to weed other mens Gardens. 

Be mot too eager in counſelling others ; tor the 
evil 'ſucceſs ( which happens frequently to good 
advice ) will- be /aid to your charge , and ſet- 
dom $hall you be thanked for the good. 

It happeneth frequently to men that are 
wile by experience, and not learning , that the 
cannot give a reaſon of their opinion and w 
viſe , tho it be really the beſt: (as a meer 
mechanicall workman knows there 1s a fault 
in the work, ( tho. he cannot tell punctually 
what it is.) Deſpiſs not ſuch mens opinions for 
their want of Diſcourſe, 

In Deliberations where there is reaſon on both 

ſedes 
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fides and that a man hath reſolved one way , 
he commonly thinks that he hath choſen the 
worle , becauſe then he onely contiders the 
reaſons of the contrary part ; which repreſen- 
ted by themſelves ( the other after reſolution 
being no more conſidered ) ſeem greater and 
of more conſequence then they are. 

There is one great perfeion in doing buft- 
meſs , which is , That rho you ſet your mind 
and thoughts upon bulinels , yet do not engage 
your affettions , at leaſt deeply , in it. For thus 
Shall you both have your underſtanding clear 
ar all times ; and nor be diſturbed if you mitf- 
Carry ; Which you muſt make account will of- 
ten happen unto you. Beſides precipitiouinels , 
impatience , or not ſtaying to take the oppor- 
tunity , and time your bulineſs , is frequently 
the ruine of many noble deſigns ; and all paſ- 
ſon whatſoever deteriorates your negotiation ; 
if your reaſon will not bring you to this indif- 
ferency , experience will. A Þ adventure rout 
wvient a point a qui peut attenare. 

In treating about buſineſs you underſtand , 
you have an advantage to propoſe firſt ; in what 
you underſtand not , 'tis beſt to receive propoſi- 
tions, And if you have a doubtful cauſe , an 
inconſtant adverſary , or find him difpoſed to 
comply with your dehire , defer not to dif- 
patch. 

In buſineſs ( except buying and ſelling ) you 
Shall find very few perſons freak to the purpoſe ; 
therefo:e let every man talk his fill : rather 
then interrupt , provoke him to ſpeak ; for he 
will blurt out many things to your advantage : 
ſome out of ignorance and incxpcrience ; 0- 
thers on purpoie ſtanving on — 

an 
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and things of ſmall conſequence. Women 
commonly ( as weakeſt ) are moſt extrava- 
t; and at an end , or the midſt , of their 
tory muſt drop a tear ; for being themſelves 
compaſſionate , they think others are fo roo ; 
and that is their intereſt. 

The difficulty of diſpatch is not from the bu- 
ſineſs it ſelf , wherein a man may eaſily ſee 
what is neceſſary , or fitteſt to be done : bur 
it is in perſwading your intereſt ; in communicating 
fo much and no more then concerns you ; «- 
ſing ſuch reaſons only, as are proper for your 
matter ; in applying them to every ones under- 
ſtanding , inclination , and at a fit time; and 
in taking off the oppoſition of Adverfaries. For 
there is no intereſt that hath not its contrary , 
and ſometimes alſo ſo forcible a one , as'is to 
be conquered onely with mony ; which is a 
m_ that cuts nba mg nor. 

1 things concernning the menagery of af- 
faires are = hor to cheſs heads. 704 

1. The ground or occaſion. 

2. The end to be brought abour. 

3. The reaſons whereupon the affair is 

ounded. 

4. The difficulties likely to be encountred 

5. The anſwers which may be made to the 

reaſons. 

6. And the replies to them. 

7. The advantage of the affaire to the other 


8. Examples of like caſes. 
Bur alwates be ſure to remove the principal 
obſtacle. 
Some men are apt fo beleive what they hope 
for , or delue ; others are never ſecure , tall 
they 
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they ſec and enjoy. And this doubtleſs is the 
better ; becauſe ir encreaſcth diligence , good 
ſucceſs, and leſs affliction. Wherefore of fu- 
rure things, imagine and provide for the worſt ; 
tho of actions dubious of other perſons you 
conceive the beſt. 

Fear is 2 neceſſary pafſion, and hath @ great 
Share in all owr affairs. The great and general 
defect being negligence, laſchety, and love of 
eaſe; fear diſculeth theſe. He that is in con- 
tinual apprehenſion of evil watcheth to avoid , 
preparcth to rencounter , and is cautious not 
ro give admittance to, danger ; but endeavors 
ro ſecure his condition , and remove further 
from evil. In things of rhe orher world men 
are more apt to hope , becauſe they have nor 
ſo clear an apprehenſion, nor ſo firm a beleif, 
or not ſo frequent conſideration concerning 
them ; but in matters of th world more apt 
to fear ; for all mens hopes frequently fail , 
their fears ſeldom. Beſides the Jo of what we 
enjoy porn nearer and is more ſenlible to us, 
then the furure good may advantage; where- 
fore in treating with mo!t men you know the 
beſt Topic. And ſeldom is it ſeen but thar fear 
alſo gets the better of love, and therefore good 
Magiſtrates truſt not only to love, but will in 
ſome degree be feared allo. 

Secrecy and reſervednes is of infinite uſe ; for, 
beſides that ſuch are not eaſily prevented and 
merrugeed » men-are ſtill commenting and in 
ſuſpenſe about every motion of theirs; which 

ets great reputation. Beſides ſuddain things 
4 more amaze, and confound, then things 
foreſeen or expected. Bur you need not put 
your {elf to the trouble of ſecrecy , where you 
tear no oppolition. Many 
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Many times alſo your ſecrecy is to be conceal- 
ed ; nor is an inquirer into the buſineſs you 
would hide rudely to be denied ( for that ma- 
ny times breeds jealouttes, 8c. ) but by pru- 
dent and courteous diſhimulation to be tenced 

' Withal , and his thoughts dextroutly avoided 
rather then forcibly returned upon him. He 
that is a good Practitioner in this trade be- 
comes often-times Maſter of his thoughts that 
came to {ift him. 

Beware of truſting to your fortune ; for moſt 
men are fortunate for a time, and in ſome things 
only : nor is he fortunate, who hath a good 
occaſion offered to him, for it is Prudence to 
take hold of, and uſe, it; but he that hath it 
preſented tice. 

Think ot fuch as theſe to be good conſequences. 
He is a good man, therefore doth nothung ill : 
he is a bad man, therefore doth nothing well. 
He is a wiſe man , therefore doth. nothin 
foolishly , &c. Conſider this well and ſtan 
upon your guard. For every one hath errors , 
from whence ſometimes greater , other times 
leſſer, miſcheifs ariſe: happy are they , whoſe 
errors happen to be in {mall matters, and 
which come betimcs, and are remediable. 

He that doxbts rot , knows either all things, 
or nothing. And he that imagines never to 
commit an error, his next pretence mult beto 
Divinity. 

The things of this World never ſtand in one 
ſtay, but are alwaies moving their own way ; 
and if we perceive not ther alteration , it is 
becauſe onr age is $shorter then theirs. This 
obſcrvation is of importance to many page: 
les, v. g. virtue and vice, wiſdom and folly , - 

ut 
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-» and and bad, proſperous and adverſe, in the 
ee, 


When we read in Hiſtories the great chan- 
ges of Government , we much wonder at 
them, and are apt to pitty the ſufferers. But 
Providence hath fo ordered , that great altera- 
tions ordinarily happen by litth and litth ; 
that both reaſon and nature either accomo- 
date to them , or have time to eſcape , and 
provide other waies. 

He that entreth into danger without conſidering 
it, i @ beaſt; he only is valiant, who knowing 
the » embraceth it cheerfully , whether 
out of neceſſity or honor. Yea, tho he 
knows and ſuppoſeth thar all dangers have not 
their effes ; but that ſome are prevented by 
induſtry , ſome by courage and prudence, and 


ſome fortune and the courſe of things ( Gods 


Providence ) caſts of. 
Dealing with Merchants and men of bufines 
and virtue cut of ceremonies ; and declare the 
buſines at length rather then too-short; for this 
is apt to raiſe miſtakes ; beſides a man is not 
alwaics in diſpoſition or abiliry ro fathcm the 
—_ of an affair with a short-cord. 
you haveextorted from a perſon what he 
obſtinately denied, you need not doubt , but at 
the fame time alſo to obtain another he would 
not willingly grant. For when a man is for- 
ced, as 1t were, to kt go his hold of what he 
moſt firmly graſped, he unbends his hand, and 
abandons whatever it contained. Commota ſe- 
mel &- excuſſa mens | &@ ſtabilitate ſud | ei ſervit 
& quo impelliitur. Thus the Parliament pro 
ſed to the King , together with the bill of at- 
tainder of the Earl of Strafford ( which he was 
formerly 
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formerly reſolved -not-to. grant )' a bill for per- 
peruating the Parliament, which, tho of far 
greater conſequence, he ſcrupled not. | 

Defer, as long as you can, the doing of a thing 
azainſt your mind , rather then give a potitive 
denial ; for accidents -many times divert” the 
delign, and deliver you from thar ſtrait, where 
in a refuſal may deeplier engage you. | 

Never diſpatch an evil and difficult buſines 
ſo abſolutely, but that ( if poſhble ) you leave 

lace to undertake and introduce it again. 

ime and —_—_ alter many things, and 
make that paſs ſmoothly which formerly would 
have bin refuſed, had not your dexterity left 
open the door for a new treaty. 

All men naturally avoid perſons inquiſitive 
into other mens affairs ; for ſuch icommonly 
are lavish of their intelligence , and thereby 
breed quarrels and ſpread animoſities : beſides 
that themſelves are apt to envy and malign 
others , that being the concern which breeds 
their inquiſitivenes. : 

The reaſon, why things conform not to the ge- 
weral deſire and expectation of the World, is, 
becauſe they who give begimning and ending to 
bulines are but few, and mary are thoſe who 
deſire and expeet. 

He is often to blame, who mweglefts a preſent 
good for fear of a future evil, except it be nigh 
at hand , and in a manner certain. So is | 
who ſtrives to avoid all difficulties; for more 
things affright, then hurt, us. And there are 
many changes in this Warld. Di coſa zaſce 
coſa. And in judgments of the fyture we tce 
wiſe men frequently miſtaken. 

Poor, mean people, and wranglers,&c. conclude | 

nor 
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not any treaty, nor offer all they mean to 
give, till they be forced, z. e. till they fee the 
treaty ready to break up ; and they think that 
they get a conliderable advantage by ſuch re- 
ſtines, and importunity ; as indeed they do, if 
they deal with ingennous perſons. So petty 
Tradeſmen love to call their cuſtomers back. 

Since grateful and virtuous perions are fo 
rare, value the ſervice of ſuch as ate joined with 
you in the ſame intereſt or danger; and you may 
more reaſonably expect to be aſſiſted by him , 
that _ to get by you, then by him , who 
hath already received favors from you. And 
remember that a Crown in your purſe doth you 
more honor then ten ſpent. 

When in, conſultations there are contrariety 
of opinions, ſeldom is the beſt choſen, and the more 
perſons argue, the _— they are from agree- 
ing; the love of their own opinion infinuating, 
1c {elf by little and little with their- reaſon. 
Wherefore , ſometimes the- moſt ' importunate 
prevails, ſomet7mes he that finds out a medinm , 
ot that this expedient is alwaies the beſt ; but 
that perſons in heat of diſpute, cannot ealily 
paſs over, or fully conſent, to. a contrary. 

Thruſt not your ſelf to be Moderator or Umpire iy 
Controverſies, till required ; and then *ris better 
to exaggerate the miſcheifs of diffgreement;-then 
benefits of concord ; for fear is ſronger then'love. 
Many are wont alwaies to take the Adverſa- 
ries part. But it is a very hard thing to recon- 
cile men at firſt, their paſſions being high, and 
animoſities great. Bur after rhey are reaſona- 
bly wearied with Law ; or other inconvenien- 
ces, 'tis not difficult ro find out a medium, 
which may fape both their honors ; which is- 

M 2 that 
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that both commonly defire. A worthy Gen- 
tleman being to reconcile two perſons, firſt 
made them {wear both to ſtand to hisdetermi- 
nation ; and 2ly that neither of them should 
reveal upon what terms they were reconciled. 

Every man is more ap? to love, cherish, and 
truſt in him, on whom he hath already beſtowed 
moſt courteſies; eſteeming him as his creature ; 
[ This is the cauſe of the great love of Parents 
toward their Children: ] and he, that loveth , 
and doth favors, obligeth, and ſubmitrerth him- 
ſelf to the receiver; ſo that for fear of loling 
what he hath already beſtowed , he muſt be- 
ſftow more. Wherefore if you ſeek the favor 
of a great perſon, accept courteſies from him, and 
ot from others. 

He that would perſwade great men, let him 
firſt begin, with the weakeſt ; by probable ar- 
guments, good words, and humble carriage he 
Shall obtain their friendship; and by their Au- 
thoxity-.( tho but fools) draw in the wiſer. 

Mean wits alwaies difreff ſubtil arguments , 
and Logical heads : and great men , for the 
molt part, are of an iartificial underſtanding , 
and therefore by ſeemingly naked truth , and 
plainnes, are brought to your opinion. 

In; great Councils and meetings there are al- 
waies.lome leading men , whom if you gain , 
your bulineſs is done. 

Amongſt Multitudes , one adverſary can do 
more barm, then many friends can do good. 

There are ſome who are children even in ma- 
fure age ; and of them a man muſt not fay, 
they are 40. years old, therefore they will do 
as. men of 40. years old. But concerning thoſe 


and all fuch Heteroclizes , look at their preſent 
E—” cuſtoms, 
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cuſtoms, and menagery of their private affairs. 
For if you ſee an aged man wehement , ſuddain 
in his reſolutions, following the imperus of his 
paſſions ; hold that man for a child, not mo- 
ved with reaſon, unconſtant; to day reſolving 
without conſideration, and in the ſame manner 
reverſing it to morrow. 

Nothing is well done , or ſaid, in paſſion ;, tho 
there may be juſt cauſe of being paſhonarte , 
but leſs or more all paſſion according to the 
degree of it hinders reaſon and deliberation, 
But beware inſtead of paſſion you fall not into 
fiyneſs and cunning: for theſe two, paſſion and 
cunning, do _ times shoulder out one ano- 
ther; and generally people withour paſſhon are 
look'd upon as ily and crafty : which of the 
two is worſe, there being more of the wolun- 
tary in it. It is good therefore ſometimes to 
ſeem paſſionate, if you be not fo. 

In all treating with other perſons try firſt 
what may be done by fair means, good words, 
hopes of gratitude, &c. before you come to 
power or paſſhon. And let | ou either of 
your ſelf or the law be the laſt. 

When you conſult with a friend about any Lu- 
ſneſs, be not haſty to receive a preſent aniwer ; 
but give him time to conſider ; for the com- 
mon and firſt conceptions of all men are 
much what the ſame : at leaſt his extempore is 
not equal to your premeditated. Phyſicians and 
Lawyers anſwer out of their trade, and, as they 
pretend, by certain rules and caſes very like, if 
not the fame, with yours; bur it ſeldom falls 
out, that the ſame caſe in diſpatch of bufincſs 
falls our twice; or if it do , yet it is clothed 
with ſuch various and differing circumſtances 
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(according to which a wiſe man frames his 0- 
pinion) that it is very dithcult to give judge- 
ment. 

The manner is when you propoſe # thing which 
you are afraid ; will hardly be accepted, or gtant- 
ed; propoſe it: by. parcels; that one: piece be 
_—_— » before the other be. ſwallowed. : 

It is better to be near to, and ſerve, a pro- 
aigal, then a thrifty and parſimonious, Prince ; 
rho for the publick this 15 more advantagious. 
For the proargal is forced to uſe divers oppret- 
tions, &c. and more ſuffer by his profuſeneſs 
then are bezefited by it; and they commonly 
are moſt benefited by it, who leaſt deſerve ir. 

It ſeems that Princes are more free, and Ma- 
ſters of their own will, then other men ; bur 
it is contrary in ſuch as govern prudently : for 
they- are neceſſitated fo at# with infinite Cau- 
tiouſneſs and confideration ; frequently to cours 
even mean perſons; and A_ many a bit- 
rer pill at their hands. herefore pardon your 
Prince if he do not all things exactly , accord- 
ing to the preciſe rule of wiſedom. 

e, that having bin the means to advance 
another to high degree, thinks to govern him , 
cancels his own courteſy. 

If you find that any owe hath ſpoken ill of you to 
your Patron, take no notice of it; nor (2 
ger to vindicate your ſelf ; but continue your 
emploiment without complaining ; and your 
tnnocency will both appear , and ail at laſt. 

Great enterpriſes are not to be relinquished., be- 
cauſe we cannot reconcile all difficulties; for were 
all things eaſy , they were not great; and could 
all objections, z. e. difficulties be ſolved, little 
were lett to your courage or diſcretion. Some 
things 
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things Gods providence, and the courſe of things 
render eaſy; and others are difficult only , be- 
Cauſe we /ce not through them at preſent. 

The more you come - into favor , the {eſs ad- 
mit Cabals and Juntos, ro avoid fuſpition. Nor 
converie. much with the ordinary-ſervants; for 
{o they will __ you the more, Yer, leit 
you be hated, be courteows in your falutes , 
diſcourſes, offers of ſervice , but eſpecially in 
giving them reaſons in your diſcourſe : for 
then they think you do not deſpiſe them. Bur 
iſ they hate you for any good ſervice done to your 

atron , {ell it him. dear; that he may be ob- 
liged to protect you. 

No Patron really lyves a ſervant wiſer then him- 
feff , let him pretend what he pleaſeth ; and 
therefore if you be a perſon of underſtanding, 
covet »ot- #0 be #00 near him, as of his bed-cham- 
ber, &c. for-Patrons axe not pleaſed thatfuch 
perſons should pry roo, nearly into their actions 
and inclinations. Wiſe men, when they have 
auy way come mm competition with their Prince, 
have alwaies ceded. 

Yet it is better to be feared and hated , then 
deſpiſed. Wherefore chuſe rather to be a ic- 
vere ſearcher into, and cenſurer of , actions ; 
then to be undervalued for taking no notice of 
them. 

If Spies abound' in a Court, diſcourſe in gene- 
rals; and give them no cauſe to think them- 
ſelves diſcovered by you. 

Neutrality makes the ſloweſt , bur ſareſt , pro- 
grels: for the neuter 15 connived at through 
the others mutuall envying. 

A weak Patron is eaſily gained, but no con- 
liderable advantage ———_—_ » Or profit, _— 
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be by him ; a wiſe Maſter is jealous , cafi- 
ly oſt , Aer then _—_ nx If your 
Maſter have any near kindred, keep .fair with 
all, for they will certainly prevail ; and ſtick 
ro W __ beloved. AF p 

* If you light upon a that is inquiſitive 
after your Sands « and actions, know \ that he 
intends to keep you under. Pray to God not 
to light upon a cunning Maſter; for either you 
Shall be ruin'd by him ; or at beſt tired with 
ftanding upon your guard. In this caſe make 
shew not to perceive his ſubtilry , but to ad- 
mire his ingenuity. Sic ars deluaitur arte. 

If your Patron , by diſcourſe , or aCtions, 
endeavors to conceal any of his wices ; be ſure 
he holds that dear, is hop ly engaged in it, and 
would enjoy it without a rival. 

To avoid ewvy, affect not e and often- 
tation ; but mind reality. For be fure that 
way , accounted fo honourable , leads ſtreight 
to deſtruction. . 
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CHAP. Y. 
Of Servants. 


One Slavery was banished Chriſtendom , 
a Servant is no other, then one hired to ſuch 
emploiment ; and under ſuch terms , as if well 
obſerved , the difference is not great between the 
condition of the Maſter and the Servant. For 
none can compel another to ſerve him againſt 
his will ; nor can I contra with him for his 
ſervice , but at the ſame time he will bargain 
with me for his ſalary. I take him under my 
roof, I make proviſion for his ſuſtenance, I de- 

»d him from his enemies ; as well as from 
hunger , cold, and diſeaſes. And what doth 
he for this ? he ſerveth me? no , he ſerveth 
himſelf. The fame labor , he would under- 
go in his own houſe to maintain himſelf, and 
perhaps with great anxiety, he doth in mine 
with pleaſure. So that now ſervice is nothing 
but a compatt betwixt the rich and the poor , for 
their mutual advantage. 

And to demand or imagine, that @ ſervant 
Should quit his ew intereſt, profit and advan- 
tage, to procure his Maſters, is a folly no 
conlidering man will be guilty of. 

Therefore let the Maſter command according 
to reaſon and ſweetneſs; not fo — 2 
or with ſuch opprobrious language as may juſtly 
diſcontent or chaſe away a Servant. If heo- 
bey with cheerfulneſs, and affection, he may 
at length perhaps make his Maſters intereſt = 
Own. 
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If you pay him not his wages, he will pay 
himſelf. 

In controverſies, let the Maſter ſometimes 
cede to his ſervant , to keep his mettal in breath; 
and not too ſevere, if the faults be ſmall, or 
committed for want of Judgment , or through 
2 little itch of liberty. Let the Maſter be ſome- 
times blind, and the ſervant deaf. But _ 
of malice, or impiety rc not to be pardoned, 
The rf ſuch fault is the Servants; zhe ſecond 
divided berween Maſter and Servant ; zhe third, 
wholly the Maſters. Corre# him not before 
Strangers, but if correction amend him not , 
rid your hands of him; both for his ſake, your 
own, and the ſcandal of others. 

Rich men are inclin2d to pride , and. contemt 
of others ; for having wealth , which com- 
mands all things in the great Market of this 
World, they are apt to become 1nſ{olent, p&- 
rulant , impatient of diſobedience, denial, re- 
proof , or advice. And becauſe oftentation 
of happincſs is one part of it ; therefore are rich 
men wvaiz glorious, delirous to be obſerved , and 
to lire (plendidly. And men newly enriched , 
and without their own induſtry more vain then 
they, who are born ſo, or have by induſtry 
acquired great eſtates. Mer iz power allo are 
more honorable , gallant , generous, and lets 
vain then the rich. 

Alſo becauſe great eſtates are commonly ac- 
quired with 4ztle, and ſmall ones not without 
great, labor; therefore are rich men apt to ex- 
alt themſelves as either above others, in parts, 
or the favor of God , both which are very 
yur and dangerous errors, but difficultly to 

cradicated. 

Let 
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Let them. not, therefdre., miſtake moroſ ty 
for grandeur, and paſſionYor greatneſs. Ir 1s 
better to ſubdue your Servants reaſon , as well 
as his. ſtrength as diligence. 

And thoſe, who betake themſelves to the rich, 
are to comport with their follies / irapertinenciess 
and contumelies; and to corceale them. - Ir is 
better they should /ave-their Maſters , but by 
0 means hate them ; or ſpeak evil of them- be- 
hind their backs. Not diſpute their Maſters. 
judgment ;. not vy. wit , taunt- or rally, with 
them ; not uſe familiarity without leave; but. 
to-put on patience, when, they put on a livery, 

o admonish and reprehend is not an action. 
of an Inferior; and an affedionate diſreſpett- ob- 
ligeth not ſo much by its ſincerity, as it provokes. 
by its ill example; wheretore when you adviſe 
your Superior, doitſo, as it may be accepted. 
And let not the Maſter refuſe to hear the ad- 
vice of his Servant, tho he on it not, 

No man ever miſcaried through exceſs of reſpett; 
or was diſgraced / retaining a el nent 

roportionate ſenſe of his Patrons grandeur. 

et Patrons love not ſullen , melancholic , 
auſtere, grave, or filent, Servants. 

A Maſter ought not to divertiſe himſelf with: 
his Inferiors, nor make his Servants privy to his: 
infirmities and failures; but if he do, theSer= 
vant muſt not preſume, nor heighten himſelf 
for it. But- let him be ſecret, and faithful to 

im. 

Let the Servant alſo know, that: it is 'harder- 
t0 menage well his Maſters affairs thew his own ; 
let him therefore be more careful. For he 
hath more temtations to negligence and dis- 
honeſty. Beſides his Maſters buſineſs &- not 

waics 
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alwaies to be menagd the beſt way; but that 
he hkes beſt. 

Pur your Servants to emplointents [po for 
their condition, years, capacities, &c. but never 
upon wmeceſſary trouble; for that is to abuſe , 
not #ſe, a Servant, and will cauſe them to hate 


ou. 
R Thoſe Servants juſtly expect to be rewarded 
extraordinarily whoſe induſtry and diligence 
ſeem to merit it. ( For gratitude being the leaſt 
of virtwes, ingratitude is the moſt infamous of vi- 
ces; eſpecially in a great perſon:) and this re- 
warding is {0 to be done, as the other ſervants 
do not reſent it. That therefore is beſt done 
after ſome ſignal ſervice. But beware of equal- 
ling all your Servants in your = or rewards : 
for the diſcrecter and Swperior hold it an affront 
to be equalled with the reſt ; and the I»ferior. 
made proud-: but none more obliged then they, 
who catch mony thrown about in a ſolemnity, 
to render thanks to the Donor. Some there 
are, who defer their rewards till ſome feſtival , 
as Chriſtmas, or Eaſter : But then the day is 
_ thanked, zof the giver; and after you are accu- 
ſtomed to it, tis expected as dxe, and part of 
* wages, not mo and bounty. : 
r is better to be ſomewhat ſparing then /ibe- 
ral to.a good Servant; for as he grows full, he 
inclines either to be-idle, or to leave you. And 
his murmuring you may govern- by a ſeaſona- 
ble reward. | 
Ir ſeldom happens that a reconciliation of Ma 
ſer and Servant is ſincere; therefore return not 
to a ſervice, whence: you have been ejected. 
In places which concern mony, employ not 
your &indred ; nor uſe them as your ——_ 
or 
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for they will preſume upon their condition, 
and you cannot with reputation break with 
them. And truly, if you be a {ingle perſon, 
I cannot forbear to recommend to you a ſay- 
ing of a great Prelate; that a Courtier at Rome 
ought to Eave 1000. Ducats rent , 2000. in his 
prrſe, and be 1000. miles from his kindred. 


— 


RE V 4 
Of giving, receiving, and 
promiſmg. 


T is wncivil and unfitting for a man to oblige 
I another to keep a promiſe diſadvantagions to 
him; or one made in mirth, paſſion, haſt, un- 
adviſedly, in civility , or compliment, or one 
obſolete; as alſo not to admit of a reaſonable 
excuſe for the failure of a promile. 

It becometh every man to promiſe nothing but 
what he intends to - wo yet many , tho 
juſtly denied, are much diſpleaſed; for all men 
govern not themſelves by. reaſon. Infomuch 
that if a perſon deſire to engage your indea- 
vors in his buſineſs, if you shew him the difh- 
culties , tho you promue your aſſiſtance , he 
commonly takes it for a denial, or a ſign that 
you intend not ſeriouſly to befriend him. For 
theſe and ſuch like ns, the fashion now-a- 
daies is, to give good hopes to all ſuiters, and to 
promiſe very freely and largely. d they find 
thereby great advantage ( as they think ) for 
carrying on buſineſs. The performance is 


fame: 
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ſometimes hindred by unexpected Ccaſualities. ; 
ſometings a. good and | — excuſe goes a 
great way 3 ſometimes the party ſufters himſelf 
to be wheedled with good words. Yet 'tis ſo 
3gnoble and Sbaneeble a thing for a-man zo 
he worſe then bis word , that it never ought to 
be done. But this may he do; he may enter- 
tain all ſuiters with general or conditional pro- 
miſes , and fair words : and tho all men 


ought to look at effects , and not words; yet 


have good words a wonderful pewer ( take 
he:d of being fool'd by them ) I ſuppoſe be- 
cauſe every one values himſelf, and his. merits, 
at more then he is wortiht; and he is offended 
when that price is not ſet upon him, as him- 
felf thinks to deſerve. 

At Court they are wont to promiſe and of- 
fer ſervice largely , eſpecially to thoſe , who 
are not likely to make uſe of them ; but to- 
wards ordinary converſants they are more was 
ry, becauſe better known. 

Grant a Courteſy. ( if you intend it ) without 
much asking, for that doubles it. To keep long 
in ſuſpenſe is churlisch , and by long expecta- 
tion. the paſſion: to the favor dies, and the 
_ not eſteemed , nor thanks heartil 
given for it. Monſigfior Pamfilio ( afterwar 
Innocent X.) in his Nunciature in France, and 
ever after was called Monſignior-non-ſi-puo. From 
his frequent. uſe of that anſwer to Suitors. Do 
your favors<2eerfully, not as if they ſlipt through 
your fingers, or were ſtollen' or wreited from 
you. And.do them readily, for the intreater 
. lubmits himſelf to the intreated ; his modeſty 
therefore muſt be conſidered. Nox & coſa piu 
cara, che quella , che can prieghi fi compra. Da: 

them 
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them alſo without conſidering whether they 
be /oft, or likely to be recompenſed;, for 2 mag- 
nanimous and generous perſon looks net: to 
receive as much again for that is the courtes 
iy of Tradeſmen. Be not as the Barbarous King 
of Madagaſcar that demanded more for. the 
cowes he gave, then his ſubjects for thoſe zbey 
fold; for he ſaid, that his good will and kindneis 
was to be recompenſed. And it you deny, do 
it with good words; as if you were ſorry you 
could not pleaſure him. 

Be not niggardly. of that which coſts you 19+ 
thing; 2s Counſel', Countenance, and the like; 
But beware of being /ecxrity ; rather offer to 
lend mony of your own upon others bond. 

And by no meansſell your Ceremonies, nor 
pay your creditors, friends,and ſervants with good 
words, looks, and ſmoak. - 

After a courteſy done, if you upbraid it ., you 
loſe it, oneprincipal end of giving being to 0b 
lige the receiver to your ſelf and intereſt. Nei- 
ther too much undervalve, nor extol your gift; 
bur rather diminich , and excuſe , when you 

ive : ſeeming pleas'd ſo ſmall a matter ſtood 
in ſuch ſtead, ang was fo well placed, aud ac- 
cepted ; that you $hall be ready to do greater 
ſervice upon occalion ; bur when you receive a 
favor, rather augment it. 

He is not ungrateful, who cannot , but who ill 
vor, repay; will not through malignity and evil 
diſpoiition. Wherefore a generous ſpirit 1s fatis- 
-= when the receiyer declares his acceptance 
of the courteſy , and acknowledgeth the fayur 
and honor ; for that shews he hath a good 
mind to be grateful; if he were able. 

After a courteſy received, be not in haſt toreturn 

another; 
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another; for that s you are not willing to 
be beholden , nor return a much greater, for 
that ſeems to reproach the ſm of the re- 
ceived. 

Thoſe who willingly akwaies receive and never 
give, or thoſe who would alwaics = and ne- 
ver receive, (of which melancholic generous 
humor ſome few there are) are not much 
eſteemed in converſation. 

Towards other mens Servants the cuſtom of the 
Country is to be followed. In my —_— the Ma- 
ſter takes it ill if his Servant be conſiderably 
rewarded for what himſelf gives. Burtit is nor 
ſo with us; where to lodg at a friends houlc is 
dearer, beſides the inconvenience, then at a com- 
mon Inne; and where what # friend ſends, is 
perhaps a preſext, but not a gift ; when the re- 
ceiver paies double, tbe value to the Meſlenger, 
and an acknowledgment to the ſender. However 
in all places in entertainment, great care is ta- 
ken the Servants be pleaſed , for the tongues of 
idle perſons are loos-hung. 

If you deſire a courteſy from one beholding 


to you, "tis ingenuous ot to put him in mind of 


3 ; leaft he think you tax him of ingratitude. 
A favor done to a man ſinking, or in any dan- 
er, & alwaies very obliging; both becaule it te- 
{tifies ſexcerity without expectation of a return , 
and a good opinion of the receiver ; to whom 
the giver needs not to be favorable. 
oft men do more for intereſt cither of gain, 
or friends, then reaſon. More for favor , then 
obligation. But mony , if well and diſcreetly 
applyed, ſeldom fails of its effect. 
A man apt to promile is as apt to forget it. 


CHAP. 
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Of Prudence in acquiring emploiment, 
| and preferment. 


I. REsSVPPO SING, that a perſon , out 

of a good and ſincere intention to ſerve 
his Prince and Country , delires to employ 
himſelf, or be employed, in ſuch a condition; 
it is neceſſary , firſt, that he avoid ſuch hinde- 
ran ces which are contrary to, an1 deſtructive of, 
his deſign. 2ly That he «ſe proper means i0 the 
co mpaſſeng it. 


2. HINDRANCES are, 1. Pride, which 
renders him intolerable ro him that should 
raiſe him; and tho to avoid this, ſuch'men as 
are moſt infolent roward their Inferiors , are 
moſt ſupple ( even to baſeneſs ) towards their 
Superiors, yet is it very difficult to conceale this 
vice from any conſidering perſon ; even be- 
cauſe one of theſe ations betrayeth the other , 
both proceeding from the ſame lowneſs and 
wvileneſs of ſpirit. Where it is , itrenders its 
owner impatient of advice , admonitionF con- 
tradiction , even in is own affairs ; by which 
he becomes a prey to flatterers, deſpiſed of all 
good men , odious to all upon whoſe dues 
and- intereſts he uſurps, and unfit to be em- 
ployed. 2. Anzer , for what Prince defires, 
ro be ſerved by, or chuſe inſtruments out of , 
Bedlam? and it prudence conlilt in much ge- 

s liberation ; 


27 4; Of Baucution. | Plaza 1H: 
liberation ; precipitiouſMſs , the daughter of An- 
ger , is incompatible-with it. If 1t be faid that 
angry men are good natur'd; yet whatdiſcreet per- 
ſon will ſuffer ſuch, and io many , impertinen- 
cies , to. enjoy now and then @ {tle gbod natures 
j, e. ſo many ſtorms to have ſometimes fair 
weather? Who will: be content to ſtay for a 
little reaſon, till the choſer be ſcum'd, and the 
boiling ceaſed ? Tivo to one in all things againſt 
the angry man, was a ſaying of Cardinal Maza- 
Tine. 3. So following good companions or intem- 
perance, and /ewd Women , diſtover ſecrets, 
render a man contemtible , and unuſeful; for 
beſides that ſtrong Drinks and Tobacco fill the 
head with imaginations, hot headeinels , jea- 
loufies, &c. when a man $hould haſt to his 
emploiment , he muſt go to ſleep, or to his 
Miſtreſs. 4. He that 1s by nature /azy and, 
ſlorbfull ought not to intermedidle with public 
affairs; for tho/ in quiet and dull times he may 
ſerve well enough to purſue forma/rties ; yet 
when- any activeneſs, he fills up-the room. of 
a- better perſon. 5. Coverouſneſs is not ſo de- 


trimental, as Liberality and bounty diſcreetly 


placed, are advantagious. Bat 6. there is.no- 
thing-worſe then an wnbridied' rowng. 


= xt that would ſerve God as well \asthis Kine, 
and ſave his Soul as well as make his fortune, muſt 
beware of ſuch temrationsas are moſt frequent 
in that fort of life. Such are Ambition, i. e. 
deling' advancement- for an evill- end', or 
more then- he deſerves”, or at unfeaſonable 
times, or too eagerly , or for his own private 
advantage, and not to ſerve'the public. Emrvy 
at ethers preferment , with all - the conſequents of 


It 
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it, hatred, detraction, faction , partiality and 
the like. Advulazion or complacency with the 
Prince , or- other great perſon in vitious , Or 
unfttingz courſes. And the like. 


I'T is :mpoſſeble- to be preferr'd if not known , 
ms ſo known as mk p41 : and no man 


can reaſonably be offended for being paſlcd by, 
and neglected, if he uſe not rational means to 
make himſelf accepted. Such means are 07 ma- 
ny ſorts. As 

I. By merit; and that either by ordinary, or 
extraordinary, good ſervice. 2. By friends, be- 
ing introduced or recommended þy ſuch as are 
in favor and reputation with the Prince. 3. By 
fear and terror, being ſo conſiderable as that the 
Prince is glad for his own ſecurity to employ 
him. 4. By flattery and evil inſinuations into 
the Princes affections. ; 


5. HE thathath noother Introduction muſt 
shew viſe diligently ; that the Prince ( who 
obſerveth more then he ſeemeth to do ) may 
take notice of him ; beſides, there falls out fre- 

vent occaſions of employing him, that is pre- 
ent ; and a conſtant att e , tho voluns 
tary, is a kind of ſervice. And, he that loſet 
a beginning tho not ſo confiderable , lotety 
an introduction tor greater matters. 


6. THERE are few of whoſe merits the Prince 
can be a juſt and accurate. F#ag; becauſe he is 
nor witneſs to all the circumitances , &c. of 
their aCtions.. Beſxdes tro know a man, requires 
much familiarity with , and ' obſervation of, 
him. But ſuch preciſe knowledg is not requi. 

lite . 
I 
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ſite; and a Prince may, with but a reafonable 
obſervation , diſcern a wiſe man from a fool, 
and a tirtuous man from one inclined to rhoſe 
wices, Which render him unfit for ſervice. Bur 
if a Prince be forc'd to fee only with others 
eyes, and hear with others ears, he had need 
to be very wary; for thoſe are very ſeldom in- 
different toward the perſon recommended; in- 
form more frequently for their own intereſt, 
then the Princes. herefore a wiſe man be- 
leives little, but k himſelf in ſuſpenſe till 
the truth be manifeſt. 

He that is choſen by the Fudgment of hy 
Prince, and not by the recommendation of o- 
thers, hath a great advantage; for if he prove 
well, the Prince is inwardly proud of his choice; 
aud will certainly employ him further; for he 
looks upon him as his creature. 

Wiſe and ſubtil Princes ſeldom prize or. ad- 
Vance 2 man wiſer then themſelves , except in 
ſome caſe of great neceſſity. They are alſo 
commonly very wary of employing ſuch as 
are recommended by public fame ; except it 
be in ſmaller matters. 

Conſider therefore , what emploiment you con- 
ceive moſt —_— to your Genizs and condition, 
v.g. whether War or Peace; Sea or Land-ſer- 
vice; action or advice ; governing; or finan- 
ces, and providing mony or necellaries. And 
endeavor to render your ſelf very able in thar ; 
tho] it is fitting alſo you should nor neglect 
other mdtters. Al diirobe your ſelf ( as much 
as you can ) of all particular intereſt; and at 
I prefer in your deligns the advantage of 
your Prince and the public. 

A ſrmall emploiment in youth , or betimes, 8 

much 
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much more to be valued tn a great one in 
old age ; for Di coſa naſce coſa. One bulineſs 
twiſts in another. And ſuffer not your ſelf ( as 
much as is + ro be our of. poſleſſion of 
doing ſomewhat. If you be, yet by continual 
preſentation of your ſelf, let it be known that 
you ſtay there ready to be hired. 

It is good ſometimes to ſue for an emploiment, 
tho you be ſure to miſs it. For by that means, 
you shew your felt ro imagine that you have 
tome pretences to be conlidered. And your 
Superior , having once denied you , will be 
more ready to pleaſure you another time, for 
fear of diſcontenting you; eſpecially if you be 
a man of parts. But by no means put in for 
every thing , for that diſcovers your Ambition ; 
and a conccit of your ſelf, that you are fit for 
every thing. 

You cannot be Maſter of what emploiment you 
pleaſe ; but your payer nr gy = be, IP 
to perform that you are actua eſs d of. In a 
Comedy, he that acts a Slave A aver as 
much as he that perſonates a King. "Tis a 
comfortable hearing, friend come up higher. Nei- 
ther refuſe or contemn un reward or gratuity, 
how ſmall ſoever , your Prince bceſtows upon 

Ou. 
p Deſign not wpon what is rot in your power. And 
remember that being to deal with other per- 
ſons, you mult drive the nail which way it will 

O Therefore be as indiflerent as is poſlible. 

our future gains alſo not being in your pow- 
er, ſpend not upon the hopes of them : and 
remember , that expectation is alwaies greater 
then the reality. 


z. He 
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7. HE is happy that hath an opportunity 
given him to shew ſignally his pruderce and loy- 
alty. Sejanus, by one action, I know not whe- 
ther generous or fortunate, of ſaving Tiberius 
life with the hazzard of his own , obtained 
that reputation , that he governed the *whole 
Empire ; and had almoſt fertled it upon him- 
{elf ; through the great confidence Tiberius , 
otherwiſe a very jealous Prince, had in him. 
But theſe caſes fall out feldom , and by the 
immediate Providence ( as I may fay ) of Al- 
mighty God, 

f you chance to do any great attion, be ſure 
to give the g/ory of it to the Prince; as indeed 
he, in ſome ſort, deferves it : for you follow 
his commands, or inſtrufions. Belides the means, 
and opportunity of all ſuch are his only ; and 
it was performed under his authority. Scem 
. Not to be willing to draw all buſineſlesto your 

ſelf ; nor keep too great grandeur in houle , 
followers, -&c. for that gives ombrage to the 
Prince; as great titles are offenſive to the Fel- 
low-ſubjects. 

Extraordinary ſervice, if many ingaged in it, is 
counted a piece of duty, and feldom rewarded. 
Either becauſe the Prince, pretending that he 
cannot gratify all, to avoid murmuring and 
emulation, will reward ove. Or becauſe thoſe 
about him , if many others be ro be confider- 
ed, are likely to find the leſs share for them- 
_ X . PP 

t was 2 ſaying of Antigonus ; firſt get power 
then good will - nk is ability of parts, wank, 
friends, emploiment ; then will and re- 
putation by courteſy, civility ,* and other acts 
of prudent converſation ; as alſo by —_—_ 

others | 
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others by your intereſt. © For you' may then 
engage many unto you, and ſpread»your roots 
and fibres a great way : eſpecially if by the re- 
-putation of Juſtice and bounty , you have pro- 
cured you a veneration amongſt virtuous per- 
ons. For by this they are aflured , that they 
may” ſecurely lean upon you , and run your ' 
hazzards. 

And it is more deſirable to be /oved then ho- 
xored : this indeed is more ſplendid , but that 
is more ſafe ; this is greater, that better ; this 
4s in the imagination, that .in the heart, of 0- 
thers ; from that proceeds peace with others , 
tranquillity in his condition, and a cpmpla- 
cency 'in his own mind. Yet is love 'harder 
to obtain , requires a greater time, the acquir- 
ing of it is ſubject ro many dithculries, which 
honor is not; and theretore make much of 
honor; which alſo carrieth a tincture of affc- 
<tion with ir. Only remember what a great 
General faid. 1 defire ro honor -my life not by 
other mens opinions, but my own actions. 


8. BECAUSE more men are draws , then 
Seaved, up. And that amongſt ingenious per- 
ſons there is alwaies emulation , and amongſt 
rivals ( and for all preferments {uch there are ) 
envymegs alſo; which are great rubs ; and difh- 
culrly furmounted or removed ; endeavor to 
make-a friend; who my givc- an Antidote a- 
gainſt their poyſox ; and by lending his hand 
Taiſe you in ſpight- of all the weight and pret- 
ſures they can hang upon you. 

" (Friends are not eaſily wade , and ſtill more 
difficulty amongſt great perſons; both becauſe 
they have fewer <quals , and amongſt ſuch - 

| quals 
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'quals emulation is Fequenyer then friendship; 
yet are they not ſo rare, but they may be-pro- 
curd. For long, eſpecially youthful, acquain- 
tance; kindred and relation ; ſympathy in af- 
fections; partaking in a common danger ; or 
ſuch like, do reconcile friendship, bur not fre- 
quently : nor are theſe means! in every mans 
power, they are obligations by which Provi- 
dence only = men together. Burt there are 
others alſo which are more ordinary; for you 
inſinuate your ſelf into the affection even of a 
great perſon, if you can shew him, that youare 
able to ſtrengthen, aſſiſt, and confirm him, in 
his eſtate; and be able by your parts, or other 
way, to recompenſe the favors you expect rom 
him. But mony diſcreetly applied is a plaiſter 
that unites and ſoders all ions : nor is 
there any Heart, as well as not any Caſtle, that 
can reſiſt its battery, if rightly placed. 

To defire wealth for its own ſake , is low , 
fordid , and proper only for them, who make 
the obtaining it their Profeſſion : bur to deſire 
it moderately, in order to do more good, is 
unblamable. [Even Repwtation it ſelf 1s acquir- 
ed , and ſuſtained by diſcreetly keeping and 
ſpending ; ſo that it alſo is in a manner ſub- 

ervient to wealth. 

We ſeldom ſee that wealth increaſeth is a family 
for three generations together: perhaps becaule thar 
he', who comes into a plentiful fortune, having 
no occaſion to _— his parts and induſtry , 

ows lazy, and negligent, or at beſt betakes him- 
ef to ſome other affairs; or perhaps, becauſe 
men not knowing the difficulty in obtaining 
it value it not much; but rather look after the 
ſplendor of the World , whereunto rich men 

commonly 
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commonly engage and Enter their Children ; 
and for that reaſon live at the height of the 
reputation of their eſtate. 

he Prudence to obtain wealth is generally 
conceived to be cutting off ſuperfluous or unne- 
ceſlary expences: but that is not all ; for there 
is alſo required good menagery, or making your 
penny 5 further then another mans. Bur in 
this, _ = be uſed , for many have 
bin ruined by buying good pennyworths. 

In making friends by oy Pardons alſo is 
required , left you loſe that alſo. For it is 
belt uſed upon an exigent ; occaſionally rather 
then fe tly ; and adfually rather then cor- 
_—_ tke a wedg, not like a ſaw. 

any can hurt who cannot profit. And the 
ill tongue of an Inferior many times harms 
more then that of an Equal ; for it is cafilicr 
beleived ,' becauſe leſs ſuſpected. Therefore 
endeavor to keep a fair reputation with all 
perſons ; with _ humble and compli- 
ant, not low and flattering; with equals grave, 
not moroſe; with inferiors courteous and fair- 
_ not ſullen or imperious. Confiderinz , 
that no man is willing to own him , that is 
our of fashion, as I may ſay , out of the good 
opinion of the World. 

It was more dangerous to offend Sejanus then 
Tiberius. For all men raiſed from low condi- 
tion are more jealous of affronts and contemts ; 
which a natural and generous Superior is not : 
who interprets nothing to be contemt but 
what is meerly fo, or done on purpoſeto affront ; 
and nothing to be ſo , but what cannot well 
be conſtrued otherwiſe. To ſuch therefore, as 
Sejanus, you mult carry uy: ſelf {o, as not - 
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be hated by him; fof you will find it bard to 
pleaſe both the Patron and him. Beſides you 

now not how long he will laſt; and it goes 
hard with a man of underſtanding and fpirit , 
that his good muſt Jepend wpon two , exd bjs ill 
2pon One. | 

If you cannot be reconciled to « favorite , be 
ſure to tell your Patron that be i your enemy ; 10 
his ill offices cannot hurt you. 

It is unpardonable fally zo quarrel with them , 
who are much yawr Swperiors ; for the thred 
breaks where it is weakeſt. 

If you be 1o ul fatisfed of any perſon, that 
you chink not-fit to pardon or bear with him 
any longer , yet let him not know ſo much ; for 
the time may come when you hall have need 
of him. And if yau reſolve to chaſtiſe him , 
diſcover it not, leſt you be prevented. But 
this is-not to be uſed butin extremity , and to- 
wards perſons incorrigible. For , according to 
the rules of our moſt holy Faith , 'tis infini 
better not to revenge at all, but to paſs by ot» 
fences ; then which no man can shew gneater 
wiſedome. And this isnot very difficultxf you 
ſtifle quarrels in the beginning. But there are 
ſome 1o wicked diſpolitions , that nothing 
works upon them but fear; and he that lets 
them go unpunished , eanceurageth them in 
mY -— +— oO d 

hether you emploiment and pre- 
ferment , or chuſe a private life, if you | on 
any thing to loſe, Exdeauevy $0 be 5 Repu a- 
tion- with your Prince and Superior: and truſt 
not to your innocency, or wary lying. For 
belides, that he cannot want an occalion ſome 
tine or other to pub you, you know nor 
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what .may happen, wherein you shall ſtand 
inneed of him. 

Much leſs preſume, that your manners are un- 
d{covered, or to commit any fault npon hopes 
of ſecrecy; for a good Judge will ſo entangle 
and hamper you, that you cannot eſcape. And 
if you be once ſuſpetted , more ſuſpicions wilt 


be continuall —_—_— againſt you. And e- 
ven. to deve 0d ſuſpicion and liitle proof 
makes againſt you, for it isafign that you are 
more dangerous. 

No man can ſtand ahvaies upon his guard, but 
ſomerimes he will faile and miſtake; happy he 
whoſe errors are in ſmall matters, that he need- 
ROT fun Li on and much endeayor to 
get. himſelf off the shallow. Nor can a man 
on a ſuddain foreſee the depth of a queſtion , 
or the conſequences- of an aftion. T herefore 
when you doubt, or ſee not clearly, be wary , 
and take time, Many times ſmall miſtakes 
produce great evil effefts ; and great miſtakes 
ſometimes none at all ; wherefore contemn- no" 
danger , how little ſoever it ſeem ro threaten. 
Be vigilant; Cavend: nulla eſt dimittenda occaſ's. 
It is much better to do fo , then be beholding 
to your friend to ferch: you off ; for that is ac- 
counted equal. to, if not greater then, a con- 
fiderable benefir. 

Give- not much heed to thoſe, who would 

ade you to quit your emploiment ;. or 
_ themſelves ro be weary of buſineſs ; 
ve they not a mind to- ſuccede you? or are 
they not like the Fox, that having loſt hisown 
- 4 = perſwade all the ret ro cut off 
[4 
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9. 'T 1s not an unuſual way to obtain yoÞ 
ferment to shew a mans-ſelf ſo conſiderable as 
to fight his Prince into compliance. In reaſon 
this should be an ill means,bur experience 
$hewes, that under Jlaſch Superiors, or ſuch as 
are under-hatches, it many times thrives well 
enough. Uponthe ſame grounds proceed alſo 
thoſe, who endeavor to make themſelves ne- 
ceſſary totheir Prince; and fo rivet themſelves 
into his buſineſs, that they cannot be drawn 
out without tearing the piece. 

But of ſuch rhe Prixce #s alwaies jealows; and 
will at ſome time or other emancipare himſelf. 
He therefore that takes this courſe walkes upon 
a precipice, and rhe further he goes the grea- 
ter is his ruine likely to be. The Count of. 
Pax! rook his meaſures upon theſe grounds in 
Lews X I. time. But he had to do with a 
Prince of extraordinary parts. 

The people ( upon whoſe recommendation 
many perſons think to raiſe themſelves ) guide 
wot themſelves by reaſon , but chance; therefore 
he is not wiſe that ſtrives to make himſelf 
their favorite, or forceth himſelf to gain their 
aftetion. For they will never do the like for 
him again, nor forgo the leaſt of their profit 
for his greateſt benefit. On the contrary , 
the Narure of the people and of all mean per- 
fons, is, alwaies to value themſebves, as if all 
men were obliged to augment and better their 
degree : 'tis beſt therefore to deny them at 
firit, when their deſires are modeſt. For if 
= once grant, you muſt never after refuſe , 

{t your tormer courteſy be loſt ; and to think 
to ſatisfy them is to give drink to an Hydro- 


pic. Yet , if occaſion offer it ſelf to be fa- 
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youred by them ; or if your virtue and good a- 
Qions have procured their favor , neglect it 
not. For a general plauſibility may ſtand you in 
great ſtead; beſides that, it may be very ad- 
vantagious by your good menagement to your 
Prince. 

Popularity is one of the loweſt and meaneſt 
forts of Ambition ; a refuge commonly of thoſe 
who envy ſuch as have prevented them in the 
lawful acquiring advancement by the favor of 
their ſuperiors. And the thoughts of the peo- 
ple being meaner and lower ther theirs, they 
are forced to do and fay many things contrary 
to their own _ ents and inclinations. Be- 
fides the people , being neceſhtous, meaſure all 
things by advantage , {o that their favor is char- 
geable, and ſeldom any other then breath and 
air, except Religion bein the caſe. 

If you arrive to any power , be very wary 
how you tamper to change governments ( which 1s 
uſually the refuge of neceſſitous perſons.) For 
not being able to perform it your ſelf , you 
ruſt of neceſſity truſt your cauſe and perſon 
to many foolish and open perſons. Yet no- 
thing more frequently ruins ſuch deſigns then 
too much caution for ſecurity. For that re- 

uires longer time; and employs more perſons 
ut the principal buſineſs; and is ſubject to 
many More accidents. 

In court have many acquaintances, but make 
a friend for advice and conſultation ow? of Cowrr, 
and one that is not likely to have any intereſt 
in your Patron. 


10. THE ſervice of a Prince is procuring 
that his will and intentions be fulfilled; for no. 
"1 N 3 man. 
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man eſteems thar ( Þe it never fo good ) that is 
notaccording to his own defares. Such there- 
fore as his delires are , fuch muſt they be whom 
he _ : for they are looked upon as only 
the Initruments for his compaſling and bring- 
— his pu.poſes. 
herefore they , who ſeem moſt zealous to 
perform the Princes will in all things , with- 
our deliberation. , or interpoling their own 
judgement concerning the lawfulneſs or unlaw- 
fulneſs of them , ſeem-to be in the plaineſt 
road to preferment. Yet divers of the wilſeſt 
Princes have made even #hat, the criterion to 
exclude men from their favour ; and: retain 
ſuch , as upon tryal were found conſtantly 
VIrtuous. | 
Princes uſually more efteem one that is Phi/- 
Alexandros , then- one that is Ph:lo-Baſileus , that 
is, more one, that loves his perſon, then his 
ſtate and condition, then his Nation , then 
the public ; tho this is indeed the more hono- 
rable, and the other more ealily counter- 
feired. But in reality Princes have very few, if 
any, friends to their perſons ; forthey have na 
equals , nor familiars. for indeed few wiſe 
men will expoſe themſelvesto ſo much hazzard, 
nor ſet themſelves as pales againſt the wind, 
but for their own advantage. Beſides they know 
that if any difficulry happen , it is reaſonable 
they should be deſerted. Wherefore they ought 
to make much- of thoſe, who are truly Phjlo- 
Baſilets, for there are too few of them:, who 
are ſmcerely even ſo affedted. 
Itis an action» of very great Prudence to carry 
ever between adulation and ſowreneſs. Neither 
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nor as the Phyſician, who: intends only hea!th ; 
but to mingle and ajuſt thertogether. W hilit 
we retain fo and friendship , not to ſcan- 
dalize Prudence and intereſt is a difhcule mat- 
ter. Yet not impoſlible , for M. Lepidus kept 
to/ the end his authority with Tiberius, a very 
jealous. Prince, as Tacitwe obſerves. 

Flattery and obſequiouſnes is a more quick 
and ready way to advancement , then either 
durable” or laudable. For when diſcovered ro 
be ſuch, it is contemtible, and afterwards odi- 
ous. Ir is bur lead that bends and plies every 
way.; nor is he a man either of virtue or cou- 
rage , that can condeſcend to make himſelf 
univerſal Minifter to any' one. Conſequently 
he is neither faithful in his emploiment, when 
he eyes agreater reward; nor conſtant to him, 
when he ſpies danger. 

Of flatterers there are two ſorts. 1. Bouffons, 
whoſe cheif infinuation is to-eat and be cloth- 
ed. Who like the 4pe , finding himſelf nei- 
ther fit ro carry er ack as the Aſſe , nor to 
_ the houſe, as the Dog, betakes himſelf 10 
make ſport. Theſe are eaſily diſcovered, and 
their worſt is not very dangerous. 2. The ©- 
ther ſort are more ſubril , gentile , and mif- 
Cchievous 3 whoſe deſigns are to intrigue them- 

ſelves into _ ; to make fortunes, and get 
eſtates , or perhaps honors, by univerſal com- 
pliance. Theſe, by obſerving the actions and 
diſcourſes of their. pretended Patron, diſcover 
his inclination , as Hunters do the haunts of 
wild Beaſts, that they may eaſilier intrap them. 
It is their intereſt he sHould be vizious, carelels, 
irregular, and extravagant ; for by that means, 
they can- more eaſily withdraw him from all 
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virtuous perſons, and ingroſs him to themſelves: 
who have no other way to ingratiate them- 
ſelves, bur their ready compliance with all his 
deſires. This they endeavor should paſs for 
affetio to his perion ; and they repreſent all 
other adviſers, either as contemners of him ; 

or at beſt as moroſe and of evil humor. 
Therefore they pretend to Idolize him ; to ob- 
ferve his counſels and commands as Oracles ; 
not #0 converſe with thoſe he ſuſpects 3 to in- 
weigh againſt his enemies ; to make him the 
head of their own Counſels ; and themſelves 
to be even in their particular affairs ruled by 
him ; zo zake great content in ſerving him; zo 
praiſe him immoderately before thoſe who will 
be ſure to inform him of it 3 to exaggerate 
every ſmall favor received from him; and to 

ditſemble the injuries. 

They aHo are careful to new-name all his 
_ Covetouſnes they call Providence; wy 
uſy, circumſpection ; Prodigality is generoul- 
—_ &c. Then they — him wich others 
either of a contrary vice, if the man be hated ; 
.or of the ſame , if in any reputation. They 
feign alſo in themſelves the ſame inclinations, 
fympathy, ſentiments with their Patron. And 
often undervalue themſelves in reſpect of him. 
"They are alſo apt to praiſe him tor what he 
hath not done , or extravagantly for what he 
Hath doe, gloling and varnishing all milcar- 
riages, &c. and few there are who are not 
zaken even with this one bait. For who is he 
that values not himſelf above his deſerts, and 
— my all » his due which is jon: In 
ity, the refuſing or accepting of praiſe ra- 
tionally and diſcreetly , is ” great 2 trial a 
wiſe 
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wiſe man, as the cupel is of ſilver. | 

No Maſter eſtoems a Servant, of whom he bath 
wo need ; and that either for his abilities ( of 
which few Maſters can judg } or becauſe he 
knows his ſecrets ; this then being the eaſilier 
and fſecurer, is that way, which flatterers, and 
all thoſe who endeavor to make themſelves 
great by ynlawful means , chuſe ro walk in. 
And of all ſecrets, they moſt defweto beprivy 
ro his vices, for by that means he becomes ob- 
noxious to them. | 
- In Doing ill Offices theſe flatterers obſerve, 
I. « hg _ bg 6 To —_— if not 
confirm, the p im t eſign upon 
leſt they be ſuſpected to dy Fm, our of 
malice. 3. To pretend no ſmall or inconſide- 
rable occaſion , nor their own concerns, but a 
public one only , and in defence of their Su- 
periors. 4. To diſpoſe their words ſo, as they 
may ſeem caſual and unpremeditated. 

Artis eft celare Artem ; they endeavor there- 
fore by all means to be accounted ſincere and 
upright perſons; for they ſee that the fame of 
being crafty and ſubtil ( which is the great skill 
they really pretend to) much retards, and im- 

es their buſineſſes. In general converſation 
therefore none more © and free ; none 
ſeeming by their diſcourſe more noble and 
nerous. But their confidence is in ſimulation 
and duplicity; which , becauſe of other mens 
evil dealing, they pretend is neceſſary. 

They often pretend, and endeavor, to be ir 
eſteem with the Clergy ; eſpecially thoſe who 
make shew of greateſt ſeverity , and holines. 
And of ſo great force is the shew of Religi- 
on, that even an hypocrite is feared and reve- 

renced. 
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renced. Hereby they have conſiderable 
advantages; that they can decry all vices, even 
thoſe themſelves are guilty of; and can ſafely 
aſperſe thoſe whom they hate or fear; and un- 
happy are they, that fall into their hands. 


11. PRINCEs, when they have denied a 
favor , to one that importunately ſues for it, 
are apt to aſpect that ſuch a one hates them for 
the denial : and therefore afterward look not 
well upon that perſon. Wherefore be nor 200 
earneſt in your requeſts. And if your misfor- 
tune be to be denied, be ſure not to shew fach 
reſentment, as he may ſufpect you intend him 
any harm. Rather ſeem to be content with 
any ſlender shew of reaſon he gives you ; © 
you may obtain , if not this, yet ſome other 
fayor. 

| But if you perceive his mind to be alienared 
from you, retire betimes; for a man falling is 
by every one thruſt downwards. . Beſides all 
the miſcarriages and errors will be ſurely laid 
upon your shouldiers , notwithſtanding all 
your innOcency. 

= _ to: your ſelf rather then not conceal 
or femb e mjuries done b Prince 
or Patron. For should © dutlaie yous ſelf 
unfatisfied , fo far would fe t be from compatſſi- 
onating, or making amends, to, you; thatup- 
on the leaſt occaftion he will hate you. 
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